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An advertisement similar to this appears in SATURDAY EVENING POST, October 11 and NEWSWEEK, October 27 
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Nothing inspires and earns confidence more than Combining strength and experience, it offers prac- 
leadership. The Great AmericanGroupofInsurance __ tically every form of insurance, except life. 
Companies has been a recognized leader in the Avail yourself of its protection through one of 
insurance industry for three-quarters of a century. its 16,000 local agents, or your own broker. 
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Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
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By I. 9. VU. Cullen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


A M A objective of civilization is the equality of opportunity for 
J OR the individual. Democracy, furthering this principle, dis- 
poses to give each man equal weight in determining the way of life for all, despite 
disparity in financial worth, social importance or scope of influence. In a real sense, 
America—the United States and Canada—has approached that goal more closely 
than has any other nation or people. And in no other institution in America, or the 
world, is this truth more discernible than in the deliberations of life insurance men. 
At the American Life Convention in Chicago this year, the leaders of the giants 
among American life insurance companies—and these include the world’s greatest 
financial institutions, whose assets are in the billions of dollars and whose daily in- 
comes are counted in millions of dollars—met on equal footing, and with equal 
voice, with the leaders of companies which are financially sound but whose assets 
are only a million, more or less, and whose daily incomes are little, if any, in excess 
of a thousand dollars. 

These men met in the various formal sessions of the convention, as well as in 
committee rooms, and each one was given due attention as he presented his convic- 
tions anent the solutions of the problems now confronting the business of life in- 
surance. As well, because of the intimate and far-flung contributions of life 
insurance to the economic and financial, social and political security of millions of 
men and women, old and young, rich and poor, over the face of the earth, consider- 
ation was given those vital problems which are national and international in 
character and of prime concern to all. 

Truly, while those men of wide and long experience, who are executives of 
corporations with far-reaching interests, are given preferred consideration, they do 
not prevail necessarily over the soundly presented arguments of men with the 
inspiration and enthusiasm of youth, whose arguments seem more accurately at- 
tuned to current affairs, because they have more recently been in intimate contact 
with the man in the street. In determining the course to be pursued, the Constitution 
of the American Life Convention provides that each company, regardless of size, 
is entitled to one vote. This rule of men, and not of money, is a guarantee that life 
insurance, mutual by nature and by the design of its officials, is truly democratic 
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‘+™™"HE people of this country had such faith in 

this business of ours that they purchased 
over $21,300,000,000 of new life insurance in 1946. 
Canadians bought new life insurance aggregating 
$1,393,000,000. Added to existing coverage, this 
brought the total insurance on the lives of our 
peoples to the unprecedented sum of nearly one 
hundred and seventy-five billion dollars in the 
United States and nearly eleven billions in Canada. 
Our customers paid us $5,727,000,000 in premiums 
last year; Canadians about $323,000,000—or a 
total of well over six billions of dollars. Our com- 
panies, in turn, disbursed $1,280,000,000 in Ameri- 
can death claims and also $1,512,000,000 in other 
payments to policyholders and beneficiaries. The 
corresponding Canadian figures were $66,743,000 
in death claims and $108,471,000 otherwise dis- 
tributed. Thus our disbursements to the bene- 
fciaries of our stewardship in both countries 
totaled $2,967,000,000. Viewed as payments 
to satisfy specific and pressing needs, were 
there any more useful dollars in circulation in 
1946?”—Dwight L. Clarke, President, American 
Life Convention, 1946-7. 


HEN all open and expressed opinion on every 

topic, controversial or academic, is the same, 
then dictatorship or some unhealthy, ungodly 
domination is operative. We, in America, are mis- 
trustful of a country wherein there is room for 
the embrasure and tenancy of only one political 
or ideological concept. 

A business association commences to lose its 
broad usefulness when no one can maintain a 
position at variance with the administration. 
Similarly does a labor organization or a social 
group. So it was most acceptable that, at the 
opening day of the American Life Convention, 
there was not accord from two leaders of impor- 
tant segments of life insurance expressed upon 
two subjects which are currently important. One 
of these is the broadening of the base for group 
insurance, and the other concerns restrictions in 
agency recruiting. 
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DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS? 


BY LOUIS E. ORCUTT, NEW YORK 


Let me tell you a true story about one of my 
fellow agents in the Provident. 

The agent had a neighbor. They played 
bridge together—and golf, too. They went to 
the same church. The families visited back 
and forth. 

The man had bought some life insurance— 
but he had not bought enough. Because the man 
was a close friend, the agent had not felt he 
could put on any pressure. One day, suddenly, 
the neighbor died. 

When the agent went to the 
widow to explain the settlement of 
the insurance, she said: “‘Oh, George 
—why didn’t you sell Jim more life 
insurance?”’ 

Why not indeed? The question 
was unanswerable. 

From that time on, George never 
let sentiment keep him from giving 
full service to his friends and 
neighbors. 





Talk about ghosts! That widow’s question 
haunted that agent to his dying day. 

... By the way, how many ghosts are there in 
your canvassing cabinet? How about that educa- 
tional policy for Bill, Jr.? Put off to next year? 
Suppose Bill, Sr. dies this year! Another ghost! 

How about that policy that was to bring Social 
Security up to a level of moderate security? 
Written yet? 

Doesn’t the rattling of the ghost disturb 
your rest? Be careful—for, if the man should 
die, you never would forgive your- 
self. 

Ghosts—lots of them! Shaking 
their unclothed bones at you, wav- 
ing their tenuous arms, shrieking 
from their cavernous mouths—cry- 
ing out to you and me: “Do it 
now!”’—‘‘ Don’t wait!” —‘‘ Clothe us 
in certainty!” 

Then—no more rattling! 


Sales Ideas From “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘THE HORIZ( 


~ by LEON GILBERT SIMON 





Yesterday’s Luxuries— 


Today’s Commodities 


NIGHT flight across the continent is an experience 
A 2 easily forgotten. Inspiring and fascinating, it 

takes one “upstairs” beyond the trials and tribula- 
tions of this “all too solid” earth. The traveler leaves 
the pavements of the throbbing city and is swallowed 
up by the plane, somewhat like a crumb picked up by 
a huge bird. Then motors roar their desire to get 
started on the journey and finally off we go and the 
city streets with their frets and cares drop away from 
sight and mind. Soon a sea of clouds below replace 
the city lights and a bright-moon gives the effect of a 
restful and calm sea below. Occasionally the banks of 
clouds break and slightly visible and yet somewhat ob- 
secured, the distant lights below filter through. Later 
when the clouds lift, rivers and lakes gleam in the 
reflected moonlight, like glittering ribbons of silver. 
The huge bird with its human cargo flies on, its motors 
droning like a pulsating heart. Finally the night drops 
its somber mantle, and dawn creeps in, unannounced 
but ever-more welcome. The sun with its radiant 
beams takes over as the night silently stéals away. 
And before we realize it there is our destination, an- 
other great city with all its problems, pavements, 
cares, frets and worries and rapid pulse. We have ar- 
rived a few thousand miles away. We have enjoyed 
today’s luxury of covering great distances with speed, 
ease and comfort. 

Now let us turn back the pages of history to former 
days when “the ease of travel” was a great luxury. In 
his diary, Josiah Quincy described an extensive journey 
made in 1773 from Boston to New York. 

“I set out from Boston in the line of stages which 
was considered a method of transportation of wonder- 
ful expedition. The journey to New York (250 miles) 
took up a week. We reached our resting place for the 
night, if no accident intervened, at 10 o’clock, and after 
a frugal supper, went to bed with a notice that we 
should be called at three, which generally proved to 
be half past two, and then, whether it snowed or rained, 
the traveler must rise and make ready, and proceed on 
his way over bad roads, sometimes getting out to help 
the coachman lift the coach out of the quagmire or rut, 
and arriving in New York after a week’s hard traveling, 
wondering at the ease, as well as the expedition with 
which our journey was effected.” 

What a surprise would await Josiah Quincy if he 
tuld emerge from the past and see a jet-propelled 
plane go from Boston to New York in 40 minutes. 

Railroading has also passed through many stages of 
slf-improvement. Its early history in developing 


transcontinental travel is the merging history of the 
Union Pacific Railway and the western part of the 
United States. In building the first overland route the 
railroad followed one of the most extraordinary high- 
ways known to man. This so-called Oregon Trail was 
not conceived by engineers. It had its origin in the 
instinctive tendency that guides wild animals to seek 
easy grades and moderate curves when going through 
mountains and forests. It was subsequently adopted 
by trappers, then emigrants going west, then into a 
regular trade route. Up to that time, it was still un- 
improved by man’s ingenuity, nevertheless it was one 
of the world’s finest highways. 

In early days travel over that trail was made by the 
use of oxen cart. The California Gold Rush stimulated 
western travel and in 1861 the Overland Stage Line 
was founded. The operating company had over a hun- 
dred coaches and more than 2700 mules and horses. 
The trip from the middle west to the Pacific Coast re- 
quired 20 days and cost slightly more than 200 dollars 
for each passenger. Safe arrival in those days was 
none too certain. A few men with great vision realized 
that a railroad spanning the continent was the answer 
to the problem of quick and dependable transportation 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Opposition 
sprang up from several sources. The political reaction- 
ary was evident. Skepticism was rife. But the need 
for transportation finally prevailed and Congress passed 
the Pacific Railroad Bill in 1862. 

Seven years later the first transcontinental railroad 
was completed. No similarity exists between those 
crude trains which were then considered a luxury, and 
the present day Diesel-powered Streamliners with their 
wealth of comfort for people of modest means. These 
new trains are hotels in transit. The old trains of 
pioneer days were nothing more than box cars with 
windows and benches and heated by stoves. Dining 
and sleeping cars were later developments. In those 
days extensive travel because of high cost, was only 
within the reach of the wealthy class. But the luxuries 
of Yesterday have become the commodities of today. 

The change from good to better, is the story of man’s 
history. Ever more discontented with the limitations 
of the present, he dreams of a better future. The speed 
with which he converts those dreams into reality, de- 
termines his rate of progress. All luxuries must event- 
ually bow down before the law of a wider range, so 
that more people will enjoy more desirable things. 
Man’s constructive discontent will eventually provide 
the best of everything for all of the people. 
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Asher Benjamin was @ chubby two-year-old in Greenfield, 

Massachusetts when the American Revolution started. 

He never fired a shot in battle, but he did as much for 

independence as any man. 

For Asher Benjamin wrote 2 book, a plain and wonderful 
ntryside a new American look. 


book, that gave the cou! 

He called it The Country Builder’s Assistant. Into it he put 

everything a man would need to know to build himself 

a house good enough for a citizen of a new, free country. 

It told a farmer or 4 handy town man how to lay his 

f i strong and true . . - how to mix mortar and 

stucco ... how to make the outlines shapely and pleasing --- 
d fit and fasten. 


how to measure an 











He gave freedom a house to live in 


It showed a country carpenter how to build a church that 
i vement to God . - or a meeting 


was a clean and quiet mon 
house where free men could speak and listen, argue an 
agree, in the American fashion. 
There were friendly things in that book — big fireplaces 
where a man could take his ease after the da’ 
doorways full of charm and hospitality, an 
filled a room with dancing sunshine. Asher Benjamin knew 
what a house means tO a man—a place to live his own life, 
in his own Way, content, gracious and secure. 
The things that home means are the things America means. 
are the good human values we affirm every time we 
tt a vote into a ballot box, or put 4 coin into a child's 
k, or put another dollar into life insurance for the 


independence of those who depend on us. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AcCHUSETTS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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1947 


STATISTICAL ISSUE 
“lhe Spectator 


Life Tusurauce ta rection 


T was in the year 1939 that the first edition of our 

statistical issue appeared. It was then that the 
editors of THE SPECTATOR decided that at least once 
a year statistics on the insurance industry should not 
be buried inconspicuously, “brought in by the back 
door.” During the intervening years this annual com- 
pilation has been made by statisticians in a conscious 
effort to substantiate with facts and figures the news 
of the business that is insurance. It is interesting to 
note that nine years ago a considerable point was made 
of the vital aspects of public relations in the insurance 
world and the role that statistics should play in better- 
ing this relationship. It was suggested then, and it is 
even more true now, that life underwriters and 
company executives pay particular attention to pre- 
senting to the public facts and figures that would 
Clearly delineate the position of insurance companies 
financially. The statistical studies presented on the 
following pages have been prepared with an emphasis 


on simplicity and readability. No one concerned with 
insurance will deny the importance such protection 
affords the American people. Ignoring for the moment 
the security that insurance by its very nature gives’ 
to the American way of life, some serious thought 
must be given to the people who spent more than 
$27,729,323,352 last year, in life insurance premiums. 
Just how these tremendous sums are employed can 
be learned from a careful perusal of the material pre- 
pared for this special issue. A close scrutiny of the 
graphic illustrations will unveil the breakdown of the 
premium dollar as it is spent in taxes, in expenses, in 
payments to policyholders and beneficiaries. Armed 
with these facts, life insurance men will see to it that 
the buying public is made aware of the vital service 
being rendered to the nation and to the individual by 


the industry they represent. 
—wW. H. H. 


MNT 
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The National Debt in Billions of Dollars 
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Holdings in Government Bonds of Life, Fire and Casualty 
Companies—Percentage to National Debt 
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Life Premiums-Renewal ¢ 4,284,223 000. 


ees 1946 


Life Premiums —First Year $576,953, 000. 


Annuities- Renewal $202,359, 000. 





















Annuities — First Year $141,956, 000. 
Lapsed, Surrendered Matured Dividends to Death Claims Paid 
and Purchased Pol. Endowments Policy holders (Including Ace.Deaths) 


$327, 331,000. $404,612,000. $507,204.000. $1,274442,000. 
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1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

we Paid to Ourselves as Beneficiaries $ $ $ $ $ $ 
for Death Claims............ eescesece 1,012,511 ,894 1,013 ,537,748 1,113,370,113 1,224,031,129 1,304,515,088 1, 297,665,871 
Or On AVETAZE Of ccccccccescccccccccce $957.52 $952.94 $971.17 $976.24 $921.70 $999.93 
we Paid to Ourselves as — Policy; 
BOMMSTS cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 1,537,702,695 1,429,704,119 1 , 294,096 ,854 1,303,896,405 1,414, 280,552 1,550,589,646 — 
we Paid Ourselves for Income Payments 232,949,000 240,879,684 247 , 867 ,688 273 ,839,939 301 , 495,575 345,902,354 
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We Have for Future Payments to our-.. 
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Or an Average Of ceccccccccccccccccces $545.52 $582.19 $629.44 $631.60 $663.66 $660.25 
We Have Invested New Funds in Mort-.. 

_|_| |} gages, Real Estate, Bonds and Stocks, 
Miiseseesenssesnees eeseccecsese eccese 2,027 ,683, 432 2, 289,271,744 2,660,752,489 3,038 ,624, 269 3,455 ,417,158 3,456,790 ,623 
we Have Insurance In Force for Qur-.. 
SElVES Of. .cececscccecccecccceseceses| 124,673,237,570) 130,332,848,315| 140,308,682,971} 149,071,406,006} 155,722,777,547| 174,553,352,153 
Of Gn AVETAGE Of cccccececcccccccccece $2,077.89 $2,172.21 $2,338.48 $2,293.41 $2,307.00 $2,391.14 
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high in 1945 of $1,304,515,088, de- ORDINARY, GROUP AND INDUSTRIAL INCLUD 
1946 creased $6,849,217 and totaled $1,- ins tenia Satan Penman: on, ide 
297,665,871 for the year 1946. pret - calla 
oun 2 
Matured endowment payments No = 
amounting to $404,612,421 decreased = {oggsrvvvrrrrrrrtrtss 195100513] “a6l4a2cea7.2ea | 1sacs0ecga9 | 159;722°777 547 
by $9,123,485, the first decrease in DR cicacukveeccecca 18,455,878 15. 406,722,857 147,539,905 149,071,406, 006 
: t  ivcevsihdcuaneet 17,693,488 15,394,125, 021 140,686,452 140 308,682,971 
five years. Annuity payments con- Ss kGnsknsinice vedo’ 17,781,913 13,557,357,371 134,166,067 130,332,848,315 
tinued to show an increase and a iatteicance tind 20,308,679] 15,358,381,154 130,081,036 124,673, 237,570 
totaled $198,983,939 in 1946 as against Asia ékaredhanase tava 19,476,301 12,892,079, 237 125,793,811 117,794,384, 063 
, 
gee f $14 ME aaluciaudna cna 19,607, 207 12,515,989 ,461 124,950,932 113,976,518, 547 
$184,790,365, an increase of $14,- Eda pepteteiaacts 21,644,894 12,626,976 ,630 124,478,118 111,054, 688,910 
193.574. BE tea stvunanwaceeien 22,905,304 14,795,949, 978 124,157,611 109,572, 450,959 
Continuing the trend of the times sees Soho Moti kaan ames 24,022,126 14,334,996 ,379 121,131,244 104,967, 208,938 
: : AEE SER 24,347, 930 14,138,619, 347 117,369,853 100,730,415, 016 
when the average policyholder is hep careeteaerepeiat: 25,712,994 14; 280,080,058 115,222,123 98 542,411,146 
thinki : : e oe rccsnmictaiccascdl 24,743,766 13,786,857,459 113,469,594 97,985,043, 747 - 
sage more m poste ye Deni aesucecoccas 24°496,645 14/514, 284.427 115,762,622 100/154.372.532 
than lump-sum payments e e 
- pay Mie tig NR cnasccewuseen 24,726,869 17,226, 248,427 121,760,536 108,885,562,894 
People, paid to ourselves in the RRR Rate 24,258,456 19,019,790,453 122,212,773 107,948, 277,732 
: . DE ciisinacaeleatons 24,243,748 19, 267,332, 211 120,753,521 103,146,440, 473 
form of income payments $345,902, Sl is cinaniosankbha 23,861,205 18,673,574, 996 114,994,512 95, 206,314,691 
354. This was an increase of $44,- eee re 22,177,372 17,135,458,992 109,392,437 87,022,103,424 
406,799 over the year 1945 and SP ae Ps 20,572, 240 16,460,531, 731 103,465,865 79,644,487,109 
: RR datdseine Kinde 20,330,523 15,472,999, 465 97,629,440 71,642,127,685 
$112,953,354 over the year 1941. 1924 17,889,489 13,194,737,020 90,368,331 63,779,740, 552 
: : ch bX ila aivenieenncua 16,599,831 12,050,073,478 83,994,522 56,803, 534,307 
"apes pay the —— Schekesaddosestanes 15/150.195 9,774, 271,118 77,097,279 50; 290,710,180 
e history of life insurance. In- 
y : : wR Sa Oe 13,776,097 8,730,165, 039 71,781,203 45,983, 400,333 
est lif , “e 
vestments in life insurance were sae Diiktisionnikbee aie kann 13,248,816 10,105,444,804 66,499,369 42, 281,390,527 
F F = memorigenis 12,184,664 7,809,612,607 60,931,877 34,578,737, 706 
greater than in any previous period. Petiankicnhasses<oes 10,124,904 4,037,907 ,220 54,620,198 29,870 ,309,934 
Premium income approached the six baci weedsecaianene 9,516,355 4,891,037,043 50,345,300 27,189,009,697 
» billion mark, aggregating $5,727,- 1916 TO AREEE Ree ere 8,654,805 4, 212,036,721 46,373,135 24,679,312,325 
. 3 a . y Wn conccsmiinad eon 8,463,687 3,594,697, 045 43,031,791 22,784,191,052 
71,320—an increase of $473,532, ine cibaktiaedanscit ioe 8,080,130 3,314 ,698,377 40,311,979 21 589,172,373 
39 over the year 1945. Admitted RG Aid akeil anes snes 7,965, 298 3,399,932, 009 38, 206,394 20 564,469,945 
: - : | SRR eR 6,959,346 3,082,475,917 34,855,170 19, 264,793,685 
wets of life insurance companies 1911 6,245,610 2,870,295,457 32,381, 76 18, 002,780,439 
; : AP gpg ecg ne Re , 245, ,870,295,4 ,381,762 , 002,780, 
attained an all time high of $48,- i niiguiccubeeiels 6,002,333 2,557,053, 467 29,998,633 16,404, 229,925 
795,951, an increase of $3,103, }88R.-022200 07 ian) GeEaeGe | Ri | ee 
,795,951, SO. Bie Sieccacescccucas 1166, 063,076, 4 852, 
4,902; 769 921.350,7 24,787,535 3,362.63 
aid ap Of the assets 44.9 per cent, 2,90 3,028 ,599,183 . as 08 ed 
or $21 5,117,704 2,081, 941,113 23,634,352 13,706,797,784 
al $ 639,051,176 represented U. S. 5'632,074 2'574.489,805 22,494,063 13/363.985,856 
ths) Government holdings; 28.5 per cent, 5,461,193 2,603 ,609,667 20,882,555 12,547,937,441 
00. ® $13,711,010,935, were other bonds 3) 209: 288 313907 934.463 17'620,438 10° 305, ian'se8 
" lowned: 2.6 per cent, or $1,247,228,446 5,021,684 2;194,182,667 16,030,724 9,593,846 ,948 
, ° ’ , ’ , ’ : 


We, the People, who own and 
operate life insurance companies 
through the medium of the officers 
and directors we elect, paid to our- 
selves during the year ending Dec. 
31, 1946, $2,848,255,517. This was an 
increase of $129,459,877 over 1945. 
This increase was due principally to 
increased payments made to living 
policyholders, which amounted to 
$1,550,589,646 in 1946 as compared 
to $1,414,280,552 in 1945. Death bene- 
fits, which had attained an all time 








were stocks owned and $7,154,745,- 
375, or 148 per cent, were real 
estate mortgages. 

During the year 1946 new busi- 
ness written showed the tremendous 
increase of $11,491,778,558 and 
totaled $27,729,323,352 on Dec. 1, 
last. As a result of the larger volume 


gain in any one year amounting to 
$18,560,246,724. Insurance in force 
aggregated $174,553,352,153, consist- 
ing of $28,196,470,441; group insur- 
ance showed an increase of $5,419,-- 
992,321; $116,109,947,934 ordinary 
insurance an increase of $11,607,- 
248,632 and $30,246,933,777 industrial 


of new business, the amount of in- 
surance in force showed the largest 


insurance 
005,771. 


an 


increase of $1,533,- 


New Business and Insurance in Force Since 1900 
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ANALYSIS OF TYPES OF ORDINARY POLICIES 
SOLD AND CLAIMS PAID DURING 1946 
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ANALYSIS OF 1946 ORDINARY POLICIES 












































































































SIZE SOLD DEATH CLAIMS PAID 
Types Sold Number Size Number Amount Size Number Amount 
NN SEERA ET 1,787,066] Under $1,000 54,507 | 248,161,000 | Under $1,000 34,198 | 20,056,000 
Limited Payment.............++4 2,035,965} $1,000 to $2,500 4,601,689 | 5,213, 714,000 | $1,000 to $2,500 | 202,285 | 281,783,000 
Endownment at 85..........+..+. 495,851] $2,501 to $5,000 1,605,213 | 4,446,342,000 | $2,501 to $5,000 99,658 | 261,004,000 
Period Endowments...........++- 176,736} $5,001 to $7,500 349,460 | 1,960,471,000 | $5,001 to $7,500 3,971 | 26,058,000 
it ben bknnd beiien 771,531] $7,501 to $10,000 274.492 | 2.168,487,000 | $7,501 to $10,000 | 11,696] 96,773,000 
Ordinary Life Increase Premiums} 121,155] $10,001 to $25,000 121.828 | 1,436,961,000 | $10,001 to $25,000} 6,570] 90,355,000 
Other Birthday Endownents...... 657,447| $25,001 to $50,000 22,569 | 604,669,000 | $25,001 to $50,000} 1,588] 45,374,000 
sa tudiabead Dovagtuscaases 294.887] $50,001 to $100,000 6.483 | 343,411,000 | $50,001 to $100,000 650] 39,181,000 
\Pamily Income............+ee00: 166,581} Over $100,000 422 42,299,000 | Over $100,000 387] 64,334,000 
ln ete pa 329,444 
NUNN TT 
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RECORD OF NEW LIFE INSURANCE SOLD DURING 1946 


GROUP 








new issues 39.6% 





ORDINARY 


policy increase 60.3% 











new issues 98.1% 
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By PAUL REDDY 


Associate Editor, THE SPECTATOR 


N interesting survey of life in- 

surance in the United States is 

given in the tables above. It is 
planned so that, at a glance, one 
may find the amount of ordinary 
and industrial insurance written and 
in force in any State in the Union— 
as well as other worthwhile infor- 
mation, broken down by States. Its 
usefulness as a guide in the com- 
parison of one State with another 
is of inestimable value to those en- 
gaged in the insurance field. From 
these tables may also be gathered 
an estimate of the standing of life 
insurance as contrasted with the 
changes in population of each State 
and a picture of what portion of a 
State’s income was spent for new 
insurance in 1946. 

The Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book served as the source of this 
survey. The Year Book, which de- 
votes one of its major sections ex- 


clusively to the subject of life in- 
surance by States, should be con- 
sulted for further details as to the 
results attained by individual com- 
panies throughout the country. 

The amount of insurance written 
and outstanding is given in the table 
of ordinary insurance in millions of 
dollars. This table shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1936, $72,389,000,000 insur- 
ance was in force on an allocated 
State basis. Ten years later, at the 
end of Dec. 31, 1946, the total had 
been increased by practically $41,- 
612,000,000 and totaled $114,001,000,- 
000 of insurance. This was an in- 
crease of 57 per cent. 

Every State in the Union showed 
a substantial increase in insurance 
during the decade, 1936 to 1946. 
Twenty-seven states showed an in- 
crease greater than the national 
average, while the same or less than 
the country as a whole, was reg- 





istered by 22 states. Thirty-eight 
states had an increase in excess of 
50 per cent. Compared to last year’s 
figures, which gave 22 states in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent, the figures for 
1946 showed an increase of 16 states. 


The three states registering the 
highest gains were Florida, with an 
increase of 132 per cent, Texas 114 
per cent and Utah, 113 per cent. It 
is interesting to note that, of the 
38 states having the largest per- 
centage of increase, only six are 
included in the table showing the 
ten states with the largest amount 
of increase. 

While all States showed gains, it 
is significant to note the continued 
rise in the purchase of life insur- 
ance in the farm states of our 
country. Farmers, today, are at the 
peak of their prosperity. The urgent 
need for food for peoples of the 
destitute and starving countries 
abroad has added an additional in- 
centive for farmers to grow and sell 
more produce than ever before in 
order to alleviate their suffering. 
The farmer realizes that now, while 
his income is high, it would be wise 
to purchase life insurance to insure 
the happiness and security of his 
family in future years. Farmers 
have, during 1946, purchased well 
over half a billion dollars worth of 
life insurance protection. 


Life insurance owned by Ameri- 
can families totaled approximately 
$171,000,000,000 in 1946, representing 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—ORDINARY 
. P 
ORDINARY INSURANCE IN FORCE (In illions) 
Source-Spectator Life xear 200k 
( ee ORDINARY INSURANCE WRITTEN Estimated Changd Ratio of 
(In Millions) in Civilian Pop. | insurance Amount 
» OL State (Source-Spectator Life Between Outstanding} Paid for 
Per Cent} .ncrease in } Year Book) July 1, 1945 & Per Capita Insurance 
of * 1U Years % of Insur. % April 1, 1940 of Popula- in 1946 
lncrease to Total in Force of Total Increase tion * to Total 
in Increase in to Total Popula- in 2 Yrs State — 
1936 1946 iv Years 10 Years In 1946 tion 1944 | 1945 | 1946 Period Numoer % Income * 
' : : Alat 
$ $ % 2 » 3 > $ 2 * $ > Ariz 
Alabama. . .| 588] 1,007 71 1.01 .88 * 4,96 88] 103 182] 107 -20,660 |-0.7 461 1.2 Arks 
MII « <csinesxes 145] 299 106 38 126 .48 33] 39 53 61 131,037 | 26.2 560 1.2 Cal! 
Arkansas........... 389 58u 49 .46 51 1.35 59] 72 102 73 -169,570 | -8.7 364 1.0 Cole 
Cajifornia......... 3,836 | 7,439 94 8.66 6.53 6.69 741] 836] 1,272 72 1,915,301 | 27.7 1,043 1.4 
GEA a cetcaneea 635] 1,024 61 93 .9u 85 97} 119 182 88 -2,701 | -0.2 1,119 1.8 ee 
@ 
Connecticut.... ... 1,327] 2,196 65 2.08 1.93 1.35 164] 180 270 65 77,058 | 4.5 1,574 2.0 Dist 
Delaware........... 236 358 52 .29 .31 .22 29 al 44 52 20,327 | 7.6 1,593 2.5 Flo! 
District of Col....} 614 954 55 .82 .84 .13 83 88 132 59 275,367 | 41.6 1,438 1.4 Geor 
Florida............) 571] 1,327 132 1.82 1.16 1.81 142] 179 261 84 488,503 | 25.7 633 1.5 
Georgia. ... ...... 860 | 1,497 74 1.53 1.31 2.42 144] 168 266 85 68,043 | 2.2 584 1.8 aoe 
Utes | 174 307 16 .32 .2B .38 29 35 56 93 -24,764 | -4.7 69u 1.2 Indi 
5,965 | 8,929 50 7.12 7.83 5.85 586] 746] 1,132 93 -176,142 | -2.2 1,458 1.8 lows 
ee vtcccnsaucs 1,602] 2,761 12 2.79 2.42 2.60 250] 276 449 80 9,949 | 0.3 1,077 2.3 Bans 
eatin asia: 1,397] 2,148 54 1.80 1,88 1.74 174] 221 312 79 -278,742 |-1l.u 1,044 1.4 
i iindaieccawes 818 | 1,314 61 1.19 1,15 1.34 126] 146 234 86 -60,649 | -3.4 858 1.6 nae 
ul 
Kentucky... ..... 797 | 1,253 57 1.10 1.10 1.95 109} 126 199 83 -267,448 | -9.4 585 1.5 Main 
Louisiana.......... 652} 1,096 68 1.07 .96 1.86 98} 120 179 83 92,177 | 3.9 560 1.5 Mary 
ee 411 604 47 .46 .53 . 60 51 52 79 55 -61,313 | -7.2 874 1.4 Mass 
Maryland.......... -| 1,056 | 1,812 12 1.82 1.59 1.61 150] 161) 255 Ww 304,175 | 16.7 1,02] 1.7 
Massachusetts......] 3,078 | 4,392 43 3.16 3.85 3.18 316} 357 544 12 133,542 | -3.1 1,274 1.5 2 
ann 
Michigan....... ..| 2,705] 4,522 67 4.37 3.97 4.15 373} 420 668 79 215,668 | 4,1 1,183 2.8 Miss 
Minnesota....... .| 1,576 | 2,392 52 1.96 2.10 1.89 192} 209 326 Tw -294,815 |-10.6 1, 160 1.7 Miss 
Mississippi..... .. 380 583 53 49 51 1.58 55 61 96 75 -103,419 | -4.7 317 1.1 Mont 
Ric scenecves 2,205 | 3,225 46 2.45 2.83 2.69 255] 288 449 16 -227,971 | -6.0 1,097 1.8 
Rs cocccvescss 242 370 53 31 .32 35 29 35 55 gu - 1,832 |-18.2 967 1.3 rn 
Va 
Nebraska. . wes} 772] 2,120 44 .81 .97 .92 lll} 119 174 57 -117,342 | -8.9 1,u22 1.5 New 
| TST 45 94 109 .12 .08 13 9 ll 18} 100 49,557 | 45.0 682 ‘2 New 
New Hampshire...... 279 432 55 .37 .38 .34 2B 35 61} 118 -39,350 | -8.0 1,110 1.7 New 
New Jersey......... 3,019 | 4,975 65 4.70 4,36 3,18 387] 440 674 14 40,776 | 1.u 1,531 2.2 
New Mexico. ...... .| 106 215 103 .26 .19 .40 25 29 48 92 3,402 | 0.6 457 1.2 New 
Nort 
New York... .|13,388 | 18,024 35 11.14 15.81 9.54 1,283] 1,432} 2,138 67 894,229 | -6.6 1,780 1.9 Nort 
North Carolina.. ..| 981] 1,662 69 1.64 1.46 2.66 154] 199 w5 98 -66,997 | -1.9 576 1,6 Oh10 
North Dakota. ..| 210 338 61 .31 30 .39 40 42 57 43 -121,000 |-18.8 697 1.2 Okla 
aks ocke une 4,539 | 7,058 55 6.05 6.19 5.21 538] 623 955 18 -34, 164 | -0.5 1,335 1.7 
Oklahoma.. ....) 799] 1,181 48 .92 1.04 1.54 114} 157 204 79 -301,974 |-12.9 M2 1.6 Oreg 
Penn 
Oregon.. .. .| 560 971 73 .99 .86 .92 90} 102 165 83 116,638 | 10.7 934 1.3 Rhod 
Pennsylvania. .| 6,427] 9,591 49 7.60 8.41 6.98 712] 798] 1,260 17 -706 ,223 | -7.1 1,340 2.0 Sout 
Rhode Island.. .. .| 482 7143 54 63 65 .58 60 67 97 62 44,876 | 6.3 1,148 1.6 Sout 
South Carolina. ..| 421 699 66 .67 .62 1.46 63 72 111 16 5,793 | 0.3 447 12 
South Dakota. . ..| 236 353 50 +28 -31 43 38 40 64 68 -87,614 | -13.6 675 1.1 Tenn 
exa 
Tennessee. .. 851 | 1,362 60 1.23 1.19 2.18 124] 143 225 81 -37,064 | -1.3 605 1.6 Utah 
Si iascqunes> coke 2,205] 4,712 114 6.02 4.13 5.14 395] 482 851) 115 371,916 | 5.8 832 1.8 Verm 
Sisasacesshonwn’ 229 488 113 62 .43 - 46 53 62 92 14 66,679 | 12.1 922 1.9 Virg 
Vermont........ ...] 204 301 48 +23 26 24 22 27 41 86 -48,879 |-13.6 1,059 1.4 
Virginia.......... -| 954] 1,730 81 1.86 1.52 2.33 158] 174 294 86 401,933 | 15.0 677 1.7 Wash 
West 
Washington..... : 934] 1,637 75 1.69 1.44 1.58 164] 188 282 72 352,383 | 20.3 892 1.3 Wisc 
West Virginia...... 645 924 43 .68 81 1.32 78 90 141 81 -177,297 | -9.3 726 1.6 Wyom 
Wisconsin.......... 1,738 | 2,838 63 2.64 2.49 2.24 228] 244)" 367 61 -185,382 | -5.9 1,149 1.6 
SN asks bvcenen 106 174 64 .16 15 .19 16 18 29) 81 -3,976 | -1.6 845 1.4 
T 
Totals........ ..]72,389 | 114,001 57 100 .0u 100.00 100.00 9, 263 }10,661] 16,450 18 306,499 | u.2 1,074 4.9 
* Ordinary and Group Insurance 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ~ 
10 States Showing Largest Gains W States Showing Least Gains 10 States Showing Largest Gains lu States Showing Least Gains! . 
In Insurance in Force from In Insurance In Force from In Insurance Written From In Insurance Written from 
1936 to 1946 1936 to 1946 1944 to 1946 1944 to 1946 genes 
Ta OO OO i cccnkssaewocencenesites NR isctactcavnecsecenneses BE 0 Tereeerprepemcterss 9 cer 
i A Cn ch kcccnscndcessacsecceces 68 Ps sncesccecetesceoes 548 WOMEN. cocccccccceccocescess 13 TT ino 
POONER cocccecscecennses Sd ME tbhenn 6eecooecevessdascee 97 Pn cuduccetcssucccesccdes 546 Sp abcnkceskceedncenen 15 Paniane 
aia pipe elie mene Aakers Be PR, ova ccccccccdacccnscene EF Rio inks ci ccscesnccocs 531 NED ccccaccxccucsses 17 Califo 
Cnttbadebooecencenccecesss 2,51 i icctusetkenceseseceus 117  tcddkekinadeebnceveganten 456 DU hickccte occenanwuaue 19 Serth | 
Mvcccececescesesqesouscses Meee F MDa sc ccccucccesccccscceccess 122 Piven vepieddediakuseeasnsee 417 ba kticckessednseeecnnen 20 Alabam 
_ 2 ene eS ctcninieneequutwuextcesie 12 I vcinddchseedsaunabebe 2u5 fee pee 23 Florid 
ELL TT 1,817 | North Dakota..............--see 128 NBD PEERY. oc cccccccccescccccce 287 MOREE. ccvccccceccccccsecces 26 Michig 
ES EE Es pean cicndcncgusenaaieuas 133 | Massachusetts.................. 228 SS Sas 26 8 
BREED, co ccccccsccccccccccces 1,159] New Hampshire.............-e+00e: 153 PBs. ewcoccecocesevcscecsess 199 BOMB. cccccvcccescvccecosesce 27 
; : : , . , a that o 
protection on the lives of some which, despite the higher cost of necessity and need for life insurance ene 
74,000,000 people. This was an in- living and flood of consumer goods protection. During 1946 alone, sentin 
crease of $15,000,000 over the aggre- on the market, are continuing to women purchased well over $3,000,- Seen 
gate amount of life insurance held invest their money in insurance for 000,000 of new insurance. These Wel 
in this country in 1945. This gain is their future welfare. purchases were made despite their nome 
just another indication of the in- More women than ever before, in release from war work, following sone ‘1 
herent thrift of American families every walk of life, are realizing the the end of the war. It is estimated 
16—THE SPECTATOR, October, 1947 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES-—INDUSTRIAL 

















INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN FORCE (In Thousands) tii 
(Source-Spectator Life year Gook) INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE WRITTEN Ratio of 
. (In Thousands) Amount 
% of State % of (Source-Spectator Life Year Insurance Paid for 
Per Cent | Increase in | Insurancg Book) Outstanding} Insurance 
of 10 Years in Increase} Per Capita | in 1946 
STATES Increase to ‘otal Force to} Per Cent in of to Total 
in Increase in | Total in} of ‘otal 2 Years | Population State 
1936 1946 _ Year 10 Years In 1946} Population 1944 1945 1946 Period ‘ lancome 
> > ° % ° * s $ > © $ © 
Alabama.. ... - 163,765 659,386] 302.6 4.75 2.25 1.96 159, 444 273,477 | 249,113 56 234 1.20 
| eer 2, 676 35,115 1,212.2 | -12 .48 7,638 7,736 8,753 15 56 .14 
SIE, 6scccsccece 57,934 141,850] 144.8 .86 .48 1.35 35,672 43,490 61,964 74 80 47 
i eee 648,479] 1,205,431 85.9 5.33 4.11 6.69 114, 250 113,515] 148,895 30 137 10 
GRISENED. ccc cccvvcce 82,707 133,901 61.9 .49 .46 .85 14,368 15,042 17, 508 22 119 13 
Connecticut....... ‘ 47u,939 597,957 27.0. 1.22 2.04 1.35 40,672 40,485 46,774 15 335 16 
| eee 75,673 109, 178 44.3 .32 .37 -22 10,003 10 ,670 14,718 47 380 .34 
District of Col..... 160,911 249 , 602 55.1 85 85 73 41,344] 46,338 54,118 31 266 31 
eer ee ee 159, 432 628,885] 294.5 4.50 2.15 1.81 157,444] 166,175 315,839 60 264 1,33 
GHORRIR. 64064 cccced 281, 205 868,038} 208.7 5.62 2.96 2.42 188,398] 221,838 408, 480 116 272 1.59 
= 
PG. o casccsenseced 7,320 11,965 63.5 .04 .04 38 927 781 848 -9 24 -02 
ee 1,311,813] 1,933,320 47.4 5.95 6.60 5.85 161,370} 158,425 192,026 19 250 .16 
rere 573, 484 879 , 269 53.3 2.93 3.00 2.60 93,676} 104,645 117,787 126 256 27 
Rc csscccssceseces 124, 290 189,717 52.6 .63 .65 1.74 17,437 16,954 18,625 7 84 .63 
BONE. oc ccccccocecd 114, 707 203,934 77.8 .85 .70 1.34 24,786 26,817 33,584 35 117 a 
RORCMORY...cccccccced 248,424 472, 388 90.2 2.14 1.61 1.95 65,831 63,839 111,766 70 183 52 
Louisiana..........4 157,018 269,731 71.8 1.08 -92 1.86 45,970 43,893 52,588 14 110 227 
Pe nnwisccacsencd 113, 279 153,742 35.7 39 52 -60 12,539 12,704 15,410 23 196 16 
Maryland........... 466,733 741,801 58.9 2.64 2.53 1.61 88,181} 119,828 139,979 59 349 252 
Massachusetts...... 1,155,496] 1,430,410 23.8 2.63 4.88 3.18 117,447] 116,552 133,644 14 342 21 
Michigan........... 614,897] 1,074,408 74.7 4.40 3.67 4.15 92,374 93,591 128,168 39 196 .17 
Minnesota.......... 173, 690 254,444 46.5 one .87 1.89 21,491 20,146 21,953 2 102 -T1 
Mississippl........ 40 , 408 130,775 | 223.6 .88 45 1.58 39,845 46,795 63,797 60 63 .54 
GRSSTEES . ccccscsccs 557,760 788,924 41.4 2.21 2.6 2.69 105,465; 101,310 119,019 13 222 227 
OREOMR. cc cccccvces 13,637 19,118 40.2 .05 .07 .35 1,311 1,347 1,293 -1 42 .14 
eee 6U , 298 95,019 57.6 33 -32 292 8,469 11,538 12, 788 51 79 87 
REE. cscccccccecs 421 2,703} 542.u .02 -01 -13 7 a 77 | 1,000 17 .03 
New hampshire...... 92,123 128, 384 39.4 .35 -44 34 1u ,889 10 , 769 12,660 16 284 .24 
New Jersey......... 1,353,772 1,630,248 20.4 2.65 5.56 3.18 115,654} 109,620 126, 156 9 388 .26 
| erry 9,91u 35,955] 262.8 .25 12 4” 7,009 8,094 9,162 31 67 18 
OR WHER.ccccecesce 3,661,584] 3,629,967 -.9 -.W 12.39 9.54 255,544] 241,941 277,876 8 288 -12 
North Carolina..... 279,154 775,265] 177.7 4.75 2.65 2.6€ 160,779} 215,089 222,510 38 221 .74 
North Dakota....... 198) 1,386]; 6v0.0 01 ene .39 2 3 97 | 4,750 3 . 02 
GR. cccccesccecess 1,302,74@ 2,015,626 54.7 6.83 6.88 5.22 219,835} 2u8,394 265,084 21 293 .27 
Oklahoma........... 90,wZ 172,420 91.6 .79 .59 1.54 Ww ,030 29,772 36,973 23 85 20 
GH. ccs ccccsce 38,865 66, 338 70.7 -26 2 92 4, 260 4, 268 5, 307 25 55 -28 
Pennsylvania....... 2,292,281 | 3,316,776 44.7 9.82 11.32 6.98 286,838} W7,773 372,608 w 361 ~w 
Rhode Island....... 220,221 291,058 $2.2 -68 .99 .58 ° 20,942 23,800 16 384 24 
South Carolina..... 177,415 633,228] 256.9 4.36 2.16 1,46 152,495} 168,450 222,469 46 332 1.58 
South Dakota....... 235 1,683] 616.2 01 Ol .43 3 2 42] 1,300 3 .06 
Tennessee.......... 230,966 612,344} * 165.1 3.65 2.09 2.18 160,658} 158,404 214,739 34 212 85 
WB. coccccceocese 370,448 | 1,058,957] 185.9 6.59 3.60 5.14 253,207] 239,870 309,231 22 156 46 
WEE, cevesasesseces 31,630 55, 107 74.2 -22 19 .46 4,679 5,035 5, 206 il 89 By | 
ee 45,256 56,198 24.2 10 19 -24 5, 069 5,316 5,930 17 181 16 
WHEE. vsccoscand 300,478 708,282] 135.7 3.90 2.42 2.33 130,593) 154,663 210 , 297 61 26 76 
Washington......... 100,124 137,866 37.7 36 47 1.58 9, 367 9,940 10,152 8 66 32 
West Virginia... .. 137,594 284, 266 106.6 1.4% -97 1.32 51, 390) 53,159 60, 240 17 165 36 
WiSCONSIN.........- 289 ,428 411,589 42.2 1.18 1.40 2.24 29 , 649) 28 , 367 31,982 8 139 84 
WYOMING. .....-.+06, 977 |° 2,142] 119.2 01 U1 -19 5 5 42 740 9 01 
ee | 18,862,803] 29, 6,096 55.4 100 ..v0 100 .00 10u .0U 3,828,574 3,857,811] 4,922,507 29 222 29 












































THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 








lv States Showing Largest Gains 
in Insurance in Force from 
1936 to 1946 


in Insurance in Force from 
1936 to 1946 


lu States Showing Least Gains 


10 States Showing Largest Gains 


10 States Showing Least Gains 
in Insurance Written from 
1944 to 1946 


In Insurance Written from 
1944 to 1946 





Pennsylvanja..........-+-+- DR Se Te Bs ki ccsieseovccccesscs - 
“eae EE SR TE WI cnnnccceerdansentcden 
MN kdvecancesesvens since 688,509] North Dakota................. 
eee ee KR ef ee 
ca tiiintosbnebewnna SEE, MENNORs cv cececcccccccesscevees 
SNE is.s nceneccsccccives SE Mice citoseccouscseceneces 
North Carolina............- ot! er errr 
BRAROER. oc cccccccccccccscce GBS, GEE VEEMORE...ccccccsccccccccccece 
BORNE, cevectccssesecscucs WD, VRAD, cccccccccscescsccsecccss 
MUGROEER,. .vcccccevesseceecs 459,511] New Mexico.......cccccccccees 





SATE F Gi asc tn ccvsncnsconvene SUR AUS Bios ctcccsicendeciessss -79 
eo fe rrr re ere 5B FIST WTR. cc cccccvcecccccssece -18 
DE cath add biossnancinass eed Ore 37 
3,603 F TRGURSRTERER, «.....ccccesccsse hie SP eee 39 
el Ol rrr FO, OEE Tac cdcccssccccscssessis - 7 
4.005 | South Garekiae,......c.cccseee 69,974] North Dakota................ 95 
5,481 | North Carolina.............0. Re eee 462 

SN ka: 64 sadadensucenssasanes ec cd ee 527 

SOS 6 CR nccdccccecsascesece 54,081] Washington................5- 785, 

SOTEE E TIIIE, oocnscssncssscsccscs SA, FORE WO eicc coscvesscoeesseses 861 











that over $35,000,000,000 of life in- 
surance is owned by women, repre- 
senting about 19% of total ordinary 
insurance purchased in this country. 


Well over $8,000,000,000 


surance protection is owned by per- 
sons with physical impairments or 


of life in- 


special occupational hazards. 
Through the wider development of 
extra-rate insurance, many persons, 
who formerly might have been un- 
able to secure life insurance pro- 
tection, are now accepted under 
various types of special policies. 


Veterans, in addition to their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, are 
also purchasing life insurance in 
order to provide long range security 
for their families’ future welfare. 

Income payments to individuals 
in 1946 were at a record high in 
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precedented prosperity and that, due 














practically every State in the Union. average gains this year. This de- which 
In the country as’ a whole, more crease in income was due to the to higher individual incomes, more Th 
than 169 billion dollars. were re- drastic curtailment of war industries and more people were purchasing with 
ceived by individuals. The largest and military installations that were larger amounts of life insurance large: 
relative income payments during the located in those areas during the than ever before—in order to assure from 
year were scored in the Central, war. But, even in those states, total financial protection and security for aumt 
New England and Middle-Eastern 1946 incomes were close to peak their families’ future. havin 
States while the Far West, South- wartime levels. , there! 
east and Southwest States, where It is fully apparent that on a Industrial Insurance They 
incomes during the war rose to an State basis the nation, as a whole, in The table on industrial insurance show: 
unusual degree, made less than 1946 was still in the period of un- gives the amounts of insurance Califc 
written and in force in thousands Penn: 
. ’ beginning of 
ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES ~ ay Fog i, _ ta san! tea 
Fe 862,803 of industrial insurance was | areas 
nn in force on an allocated State basis. tive | 
ze Ten years, later, an increase of $10,- the la 
B00 443,293 had been achieved, making 

mf the total of industrial insurance s 
6.18 outstanding at the end of 1946, $29,- Oth 
4 306,096—an increase of 55 per cent. ship | 
8.54 Twenty-nine states had increases dividt 

5 greater than the national average ance | 
—— during this period and 20 had in- as we 
creases less than average. During popul: 

. c/a... the decade under discussion only popul: 
5 New York showed a definite de- In t 
a Pe ok ee, crease in industrial insurance in to no’ 
= force. Arizona and South Dakota Nev 
ne over this period, Arizona having an | per c 

ace South Dakota 616 per cent. of ind 
Pe 2 re ae All of the Southern States showed Pen: 
rat s8 appreciable gains over the ten-year of the 
mares dustrialization that was given added indust 
impetus during the war years and Illin 





Paid Death Claims in 1946 By States 





























IN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 

Daily | Weekly | Monthly Annua lly Daily Weekly | Monthly | Annually 
nate tetaga OP CC EOE $ 35 |$ 243 $1,053 |$ 12,640 NOVAdR. . ccccccccccces $ 3 |$ 24 i$ 102 {$ 1,227 y 

Bc cccucnéscceese 12 85 367 4,401 New Hampshire.......4 20 142 615 7,375 

Arkansas.......... eves 40 278 1,205 14,461 NeW JeTsey......0+--4 242 1,698 7,359 88,313 

California............ 304 [2,131 9,235 110,822 New Mexicc.....ccccced 9 65 284 3,405 
Gikscscncecesne 48 336 1,455 17,465 I cncenccccoed 927 6,507 | 28,196 | 338,354 146... 
Connecticut......ee+++| 106 741 3,211 38 ,533 North Carolina....... 73 510 2,211 26,531 45.... 
basknesseoness 17 123 531 6,371 1944... 
District of Columbia.. 46 324 1,405 16 ,862 North Dakota......... 6 39 169 2,030 1943"... 
PLOTIda....+++4+-++e0- 67 470 2,037 24,444 Chio..... venbeeeened 292 2,046 | 8,868 | 106,412 — ve 
GECT EIA... -.eeeeeeeees 64 | 448 1,940 | 23,279 Oklahoma........00..4 41 285 | 1,237 | 14,846 _* 
OPBOON. .cccccccccceed 33 233 1,010 12,118 939. 
TUAN0. ...seeeeeceeeees 7 49 212 2,549 Pennsylvania..... ened 437 3,071 | 13,307 | 159,683 3g 
RB ccccceseseces 344 |2,413 10,458 | 125,496 Rhode Island........, 37 262 | 1,135 13,624 ~~ ho 
MNGIANS 2. cccccccccccce 107 752 3,261 39,130 1936. ids 
TOWA.....200. eeccccccce 54 382 1,655 19,860 South Carolina....... 32 222 963 11,551 1935... 
KanSaS......s000- cecce 36 253 1,097 13,164 South Dakota..... coed 6 44 191 2,290 1934... 
KENtucky....seeseeeees| 54 380 1,648 19,772 Tennessee.......++++- 52 368 | 1,597 19,159 1933... 
Louisiana......... esse} 40 282 1,223 14,678 Tiinavunencesen San 919 | 3,983 47,794 om... 
Maine..... seeeeccesees 29 201 872 10,460 ree ll 79 343 4,116 Mii... 
Maryland........se0. ee 78 547 2,369 28,423 ee 
Massachusetts.........]| 222 |1,559 6,755 81,055 ET 14 195 414 4,966 1929... 
Virginia........s.... 69 486 | 2,105 25, 255 928... 
Michigan...esesseeeees| 198 [1,387 6,010 72,118 Washington.........+4 52 362 1,567 18,807 27... 

MinneSOta.....+seeee0-] 78 551 2,386 28 ,629 West Virginia........ 37 261 | 1,133 13,595 
MissisSippi........... 20 143 620 7,444 WISCONSIN. .....0+004 98 687 2,978 35,739 TOTAL 
MISSOUT1.....seeeeee0e] 129 908 3,935 47,222 Wyoming 6 45 195 2,337 Average 
MONTANA...seceeceeeeee| 10 71 306 3,678 —Hade. 

NODraska....sccseceses 25 178 770 9,244 
Tota ls 4,805 |33,726 [146,148 {1,753,773 — 
AAI 
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due ff which is still continuing to expand. 









ore | ‘The supplementary tables here- CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES 
= with give the ten states having the 
ince largest gain of insurance in force 
sure from 1936 to 1946. Included in this 
for number, of course, are the States 
having larger populations and, 
therefore, greater purchasing power. UNDETERMINED 
They are not, as a rule, those which & ALL OTHER CAUSES 
ince showed the largest rate of increase. 
ince California, Illinois, New York and CANCER 61, 016 
inds Pennsylvania top the list in this 


45,427 






the category, as might well be expected, 











18,- because of the highly industrialized 

was areas centered within their respec- 

ASis. tive borders. They are also among 

10,- the largest in population. CEREBRAL HEMORRAGE 

cing 

nee State-National Percentages 24,722 ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 
29,- Other columns show the relation- : 

ent. ship of insurance in force in in- 103,214 
ASES dividual States to the total insur- 

age ance in force in the United States, 

in- as well as the relationship of the 

‘ing § population in each State to the total 

mly § population in the United States. 


de- In this connection it is interesting 
in to note that: 

ota New York, with 101% per cent of 

1ins the total population, has only 15.81 

an per cent of the nation’s ordinary 









and i aa 
insurance in force and 12.39 per cent TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 'HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 
of industrial insurance in force. ; ; TYPHOID FEVER 727 
ved Pennsylvania, with 7% per cent INFLUENZA 927 RESPIRATORY, 3,399 
jo of the population, had 8.41 per cent 








in- of ordinary and 11.32 per cent of 






































ded | industrial insurance in force. 
and Illinois, with 6 per cent of the (Analysis of 309,134 claims paid during 1946.) 
Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 
| Lapsed 
sy Death Surrendered Disability 
Year Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased Dividends to | and Double Total Paid . 
Paid Endowments Annuitants Policies Policyholders} Indemnity Policyholders 
MERecesssenennene $1,274, 442,010 $464,612,421 $158 ,983,939 $327 , 330,730 | $507, 203,779 $135 ,682,638 $2,848, 255,517 
eae 1,282, 156, 369 413,735,90€ 184,790, 365 240,675,241} 472,440,650 “T24 997, 109 2,718,795, 640 
rer 1, 203,067,798 360,595,345 173, 665, 784 235, 443, 622 437,763,382 117,391, 603 2,527,927,534 
1,092, 484, 209 324,596, 370 165, 208 , 587 295,028,953 410,075,016 120,073,832 2,407,466, 967 
RE eee 992,986, 295 268, 157, 289 159, 340, 137 453,834,994] 434,461,447 134,461,705 2,443, 241,867 
er ert 989 ,723, 671 264, 333,875 152,038,609 573,085,033 429 , 679 ,893 141, 353, 508 2,550, 214,589 
Seer 976,935,400 275, 130,520 142, 284, 323 688,450,122] 456,046,646 141,818, 248 2, 680 ,665, 259 
—_ BREE SO Tee 943, 184, 267 241,617,173 133,616, 293 731,581,294] 456,527,427 134,999,501 2,641,525,955 
MM scccesseecensns 934,009, 674 175,924,384 123,212,177 771,155,095 446,878,353 126,909 , 516 2,578,089, 199 
Ae 937,283,408 154,689, 369 109,835,599 669, 302,157 435, 431, 355 130, 430 ,085 2, 436,971,973 
th cncéussenpeee 919, 265,662 154, 238,990 94,782,201 712,677,884 418,282,872 129,976, 340 2,429, 223,949 
Seen ee 877,418,214 144,981,403 76,068,952 882,533,120 424, 255,553 129,856,003 2,535, 113,245 
URES 875, 387,980 129, 429, 299 58, 235,779 1,077,822,784| 437,704,672 126, 365,987 2,704,946,501 
Di vctebanseeuens 877,064,926 121,054, 328 42, 199, 600 1,356,612,800 | 499,443,233 120,059,333 3,016,434, 220 
Seer 905, 267,283 122,601,393 36,509,024 1,346,113,242| 562,693,518 113,829,227 3,087,013, 687 
ere 915, 144,509 116,977,150 29,000,774 861,023,123 584,599,181 99 ,806,416 2,606,551, 153 
| eee 855,744,910 112,026,581 23, 322,889 614,223,003] 553,657,550 87,8U1,172 2,246,776, 105 
ere 807,804,940 108, 763,478 21,235,255 447,950,934 513,205, 336 62,546,714 1,961,506,657 
Dccciavenehecded 705,924,313 89,865,683 16,792,174 369,210,430 465 ,823,537 51,118,601 1,698 , 734, 738 
Serre 613,515, 460 89,159,521 13,002,443 324,525,227 417,861,771 41,834,235 1,499,898 ,657 
a 18,978,811,298 | 4,072,490,478 | 1,954, 124,904 | 12,978,579,788 | 9,364,035,171 | 2,271,311,773| 49,619, 353,412 
Average Payment : é 
OE a 948 ,940 ,565 23,624,524 97,706,245 648 ,928 ,989 468, 201,759 113,565, 589 2, 480,967,671 
—_ SMALL YNNLANUUVUULUILE LULL RNAP 
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CLASSIFICATION OF 
PURCHASERS OF 
ORDINARY LIFE 
POLICIES--1946 


Each figure represents 50,000 individuals. 
1946 figures 
1945 figures indicated by arrow for com- 
parative purposes. Study refers to number 
of new policies issued in the past year. 





ANI 


indicated by individual. 











population, accounts for 7.83 per 
cent of ordinary and 6.60 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force. 
California, with 5% per cent of 
the population, accounted for 6.53 
per cent of ordinary and 4.11 per 
cent of industrial insurance in force. 
Ohio, with 5% per cent of the 
population, accounted for 6.19 per 
cent of ordinary and 6.88 per cent 
of industrial insurance in force. 
New insurance written is given for 
the years 1944-45-46, allocated by 
States, and the percentage increase 
for the two-year period for both 
ordinary and industrial insurance. 
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Two additional columns give the 
estimated change in civilian popula- 
tion in both numbers and amounts, 
broken down by States. These 
statistics were furnished by the 
Census Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce. 

From this record of the range of 
increase or decrease in population 
as between the several States, de- 
duction may be made as to the in- 
fluence of population shifts caused 
by wartime activities, reconversion, 
etc., on life insurance purchases and 
maintenance. Nevada had the largest 
increase in population, 45.0 per cent. 


The District of Columbia ranked 
next with 41.6 per cent. This in- 
crease was due, no doubt, to the 
great influx of workers to govern- 
ment offices concentrated in this 
small area. California ranked third 
with 27.7 per cent. This increase 
illustrates the vast migration of 
people to wartime industries situated 
along the West Coast during the 
war and their continued employ- 
ment there in peacetime industries. 

During 1946, 1.7 per cent of the 
national income was paid for ordin- 
ary insurance and 2.9 per cent for 
industrial insurance. 
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—— 
—1936 —1946 
Increase in the Average Ordinary Policy Written for 1936-1946 
Average Policy ingens 
Company Written ina r 
° Decade % 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 
Acacia Mutual.......... ee 68 $ 4,803 | $5,030']$ 5,514 | $ 4,622/$ 3,781 | $ 3,638 /$ 3,692 |$ 3,366 | $ 3,357/$2,922|$ 2,863 
BOERE BBD cccccccocccccccce cece 21 3,306 3,240 3,069 2,952 2,837 2,657 2,701 2,740 2,820} 2,803 2,728 
Awerican National, Texas........ 62 1,905 1,685 1,559 1,486 1,418 1,326 1,262 1,214 1,236} 1,218 1,178 
MERRIE LADD s oc cccccccccccccces 71 3,259 2,702 2,492 2,414 2,231 2,606 2,672 2,522 2,277] 2,025 1,903 
Bankers Life, Towa........00 o 46 4,034 3,670 3,429 3,055 2,766 2,782 2,732 2,846 3,007} 3,043 2,757 
Bankers Life, Nebraska.......... 71 3,230 2,720 2,486 2,538 2,468 2,255 1,848 1,768 1,651] 1,877 1,889 
SEND BED cvccccccsceccceces 50 4,657 4,035 3,576 3,442 3,369 3,562 2,982 3,103 3,007} 37195 3,113 
Business Men’S Assurance........ 52 2,734 2,409 2, 223 1,869 1,962 2,008 2,006 2,167 2,104} 2,103 1,804 
Calif. - Western States......... 72 3,337 2,912 2,640 2,499 2, 202 2,1 2,150 2,330 1,999] 2,121 1,944 
Central Life, Towa.............. 54 2,470 2,339 2,151 1,941 1,732 1,761 1,696 1,664 1,619] 1,639 1,600 
Columbian National......... eee 68 4,446 3,711 3,836 3,025 2,801 3,064 2,831 2,722 2,698} 2,710 2,654 
Columbus Mutual..........---ee0. 62 2,883 2,525 2,312 2,180 1,917 2,205 2,222 | 2,11 _2,011 | 1,902 1,780 
Connecticut General............. 64 6,463 5,151 5,988 4,960 5,095 3,754 4,023 . »426| 3,774] 3,933 
Connecticut Mutual.............. 52 5,037 4,726 4,709 4,463 4,085 3,643 4,482 3,490 3,675] 3,514 ,320 
Continental] American............ 32 7,170 8,720 6,835 8,497 5,202 5,510 5,094 5,097 5,343] 5,213 5,443 
Continental Assurance........... 131 4,464 4,130 3,491 3,155 3,074 2,966 2,691 2,699 2,659} 2,212 1,932 
GES EEF Roccccccscccccceccces 104 2,900 2,619 2,480 2,349 2,078 2,011 1,963 1,556 1,503] 1,447 1,4 
Equitable Life, N. Y............ 55 3,905 3,762 3,515 3,180 2,790 2,739 2,637 2,588 2,531 | 2,513 2,521 
Equitable Life, Iowa............ 55 3,769 | 3,607] 3,235] 2,908] 2,613] 2,885 | 2,608 | 2,639 | 2,631] 2,637] 2,424 
PRERLICY TGERE. ccccecccccese ° 64 5,354 5,082 4,674 4,104 3,799 3,585 3,330 3,247 3,186} 3,185 3, 266 
a er re 14 2,415 2,015 2,135 2,116 1,968 2,001 2,070 1,952 1,987} 1,962 2,112 
General Aperican.........scccees 75 3,213 3,150 2,781 2,537 2,388 2,158 2,099 2,092 1,923] 1,987 1,839 
Geat TOURER... cc ccccccocccces 98 3,073 2,619 2, 285 2,153 1,981 2,058 1,978 1,933 1,836 | 1,643 1,549 
Guarantee Mutual................ 63 3,283 2,700 2,435 2,304 1,977 2,182 2,107 2,156 2,118} 2,098 2,018 
Seen EHO, Be. Fi nccccccacces 84 5,535 | 5,212] 4,971 | 4,521] 4,088 3,633 | 3,374 3,028 3,185} 3,238) 3, 
SS SS rrerrrrerrr 136 11,799 | 10,060 8,764 7,794 6,646 6,315 6,170 5,879 5,785 | 5,558 5,003 
Illinois Pankers.. 64 2,004 1,737 1,586 1,571 1,453 1,438 1,475 1,460 1,451] 1,228 1,220 
Indianapolis Life. 82 3,160 2,754 w" 2, 283 2,129 2,071 2,051 1,947 01 1,807 1,739 
Jefferson Standard. os 48 " 2,659 6 2,324 2,108 2,159 +229 2,218 2,061} 1,999 1,939 
John Hancock Mutual..... coccecece 5O 2,191 1,928 1,780 1,667 1,342 1,338 1,213 1,215 1, 1,501 1,459 
Kansas City Life......cccccccces 57 2,613 2,478 2,061 1,928 2,019 1,814 1,804 1,781 1,779 | 1,727 1,663 
Life Insurance Co. of Va........ 112 3,574 | 2,314 2,059 1,668 2,133 2,034 1,960 1,782 1,852} 1,740 1,689 
LinColm National. ..cccccccccccece 98 5,387 4,875 4,651 4,319 3,965 3,423 3,068 3, 206 2,959 | 3,063 2,724 
Massachusetts Mutual............ 36 5,669 5,312 5,284 5,350 5,025 4,556 4,092 | 4,241 4,161 | 4,284 4,167 
PTPPOR IER. cc cccccccccccscccce 35 2,351 2,084 1,938 1,876 1,882 1,600 1,513 1,454 1,759 | 1,795 1,740 
Midland Mutual.........eseeeeeee 72 3,313 2,797 2,596 2,396 2,297 2,575 2,292 2,095 2,074 | 2,095 1,926 
Minnesota Mutual...........ss00- 117 4,911 4,207 3,516 2,824 2,340 2,388 2,239 2,286 2,308 | 2,297 2,258 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey...... 52 5,750 6,076 5,387 5,327 4,649 4,901 4,454 4,362 4,355 | 4,063 3,784 
MES BEND, Te Boccccccsasceece 51 4,257 3,799 3,489 3,145 2,640 2,702 2,454 2,575 2,781 | 2,944 2,821 
| ere 104 3,051 2,628 2,475 2,079 2,033 2,116 1,905 1,721 1,517] 1,519 1,493 
National Life and Accident...... 29 1,912 1,406 1,298 1,814 1,696 1,610 | 1,58€ 1,542 1,543 | 1,508 1,484 
National Life, Vt........ceee. e 60 5,597 5,418 5,082 4,790 4,211 3,972 3,347 3,624 3,917 | 3,958 3,498 
New England Mutual.. eee 33 5,498 5,325 5,131 4,803 4,353 3,953 3,671 3,778 4,085 | 4,157 4,147 
ED WHEE EbMccncccccecccccccoss 54 3,095 2,745 2,506 2,249 2,026 2,004 2,020 2,003 2,04 2,074 2,010 
North American Reassurance...... 67 5,805 6,131 5, 768 5, 268 4,572 3,897 4,487 4,284 3,787 | 3,862 3,483 
4 
Northwestern Mutual............. 59 5,875 5,489 4,940 4,833 4,022 3,770 3,426 3,380 3,564] 3,643 3,695 
Northwestern National........... 18 3,190 2,707 2,610 2,460 2,422 2,433 2,646 2,625 2,696 | 2,699 713 
Ccidental Life, Calif.......... lll 3,656 | 3,381 3,385 2,801 2,874 3,082 2,993 924 2,469 | 2,144 1,736 
Sy SE adesdncedosceseenss 72 3,178 2,725 2,560 2,315 2,197 2,272 2,008 2,031 1,910 } 1,878 1,850 
Se EY BED wc cnccccvssecces 74 3,050 2,586 2, 283 2,260 1,922 1,927 1,780 1,786 1,868 | 1,877 1,751 
rere 9 3,700 3,386 3,229 3,472 3,147 2,769 3,662 2,752 2,522 | 2,616} *3,383 
tee. 86 3,418 3,450 3,134 2,822 2,611 2,448 2,199 2,247 2,266 | 2,097 1,834 
i asceveessesceceoense 49 4,791 4,405 4,127 3,857 3,610 3,386 3,372 3,278 3,313 | 3,356 3, 209 
EES 45 4,636 4,365 4,220 3,937 3,531 3,188 3,390 3,365 3,216 | 3,151 3,194 
| ee 58 6,508 6,090 5,647 5,391 4, 686 4,360 4,293 4,169 4,271 | 4,097 4,127 
eee 2 1,541 1,242 1,138 1,127 1,076 1,071 2,351 2,235 1,332 | 1,432 1,507 
See 92 4,001 3,814 3,459 3,085 2,818 2,617 2,591 2,467 2,332 | 2,307 2,088 
nked Seuthland Life...ccccccccccccces 45 2,637 2,364 2,101 1,833 1,790 1,746 1,763 1,679 1,932 | 1,900 1,817 
Southwestern Life.......cccccees 106 3,237 2,509 2,177 2,113 2,101 2,131 1,984 1,864 1,750 | 1,610 1,572 
$ in- Se GOs Miitnce ocnteesconns 46 2,507 2,327 1,927 1,989 1,763 1,765 1,685 1,671 1,650 | 1,731 1,712 
» the State Mutual, MASS.............. 57 5,086 5,034 4,528 4,445 3,742 3,387 3,323 3,111 3,529 | 3,455 3,241 
yern- Travelers Insurance............. -8 3,169 3,137 3,092 3,215 2,736 2,874 2,996 3,190 3,322 | 3,312 3,431 
+ Se SER ncoccnstcsceseesss 22 5,799 5, 283 4,922 4,764 5,002 4,956 4,619 4,520 4,475 | 4,596 4,735 
this OD SEER cscccsccesccascose 36 2,154 1,998 1,954 1,851 1,801 1,713 1,643 1,651 1,631 | 1,605 1,582 
third SEES GE caunvevcssscesave 69 ‘ 3,132 2,725 2,462 2,107 2,343 2,323 2,625 2,023 | 2,028 1,995 
rease errr tree 69 2,747 2,368 2,203 2,067 1,784 1,462 1,510 1,540 1,689 | 1,694 1,629 
f Western and Southern............ 49 1,926 1,491 1,354 1,329 1,356 1,369 1,315 1,330 1,358 | 1,437 1,290 
n 0 
uated 
; the 
ploy- 
tries. Average 304 Ordinary Companies 22 2,214 2,012 1,899 1,814 1,720] 1,662 1,580 1,547 1,782 | 1,873 1,815 
f the 
rdin- * Figures are for the period July 22, 1936, Through December 31, 1936 
it for 
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Applicati f Policyholders Dividends 
During 1946 
Com 
Applied to Paid in Cash or 
Applied to Shorten Applied to Pur. Applied in Left with Company | Total Dividends — 
Pay Renewal Endownment to Paid-up Addition Liquidation to Accumulate Received 
Premiums Premiua and Annuities to Loans or at Interest by Policyholders aetna L! 
Paying Period Notes Americar 
americar 
Mame of Company ed 
$ amount x $ Amount 7 $ amount x $ Amount * $ Amount * $ Amount % 
Business 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co,.....+. 112,506 | 14:4 eee eee 16,052; 2.1 652 ,623] 83.5 eee coe 781,181 100.0 Columbia 
Aetna Life Insurance Company..... ° 1,298,856 35.1 eee eee 76,307 2.1 938,978} 25.4) 1,384,426 37.4] 3,698,567 100.0 Columbus 
American National Insurance Co. . eee eee eee eee see eee 1,851) 100.0 eee ees 1,851 100,0 Connect 1 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company eee 98,666 | 56.9 209] 0.1 27,647] 16.0 25,469 14.7 21,260] 12.3 173,251 100.0 connect i 
Bankers Life Insurance Co,, I0Wa..ses. 1,053,162 | 30.1 cece cee 230,716] 6.6 140,428} 4,0] 2,078,757} 59.3] 3,503,083 100.0 continen 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Nebr.cesees 72,115 11.0 eee see 90,632; 13.8 363,954; 55.5) 129,371 19.7 656 ,072 100.0 Continen 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company....... 129,343 19,4 eee eee 113,840} 17.0 47,784 7.2 377,085 56.4 668 ,052 100.0 Equitabl 
California-Western States Life....sess. a56 ,,068 8.6 coe eos a47,456/) 7.2 a7,225 1.1 aS43 ,886 83.1 a654,634 100.0 Equitabl 
Central Life Assurance Soclety....sese- b290,759 30.9 eee eee 0267,909} 28.5 b30 ,388) 3.2 b351 , 665 37.4 »940,719 100.0 Fidelity 
Colonial Life Ins. of America....sesses eee see see] cee rs er 2,534] 100.0 eee eee 2,534, | 100.0 
Pranklin 
Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co.sssseseses 305,530 | 40.4 coo | coe 25,664) 3.4 37,493] 5.0 387,734] 51.2 756,420 100.0 juardian 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Comany.... 16,626] 37.6 cool ccc 143} 0.3 11,004) 24.8 16,517] 37.3 44,290 100.0 Home Lif 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 1,067,654 | 66.3 2,113 | 0.1 21,253] 1.3 42,517] 2.7] 475,999] 29.6] 1,609,537 | 100.0 orvere 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co.. 2,727,973 | 39.1 ese | eee 193,474] 2.8 190,307] 2.7] 3,866,684] 55.4] 6,978,438 100.0 ead 
Continental American Life Ins. Co...... 175,764 | 46.0 cee eee 121,111] 31.7 12,494 3.3 72,649 19.0 362 ,017 100.0 John Hani 
Continental Assurance Company.....+s+++ 154,517] 55.4 eee eee 46,836] 16.8 9,317, 3.3 68,157] 24.4 278 ,827 100.0 Kansas C: 
Equitable Life Assur. Society, HN. Y.... 15,531 , 760 31.0 ese eee 4,982 ,541 9.9 | 16,951 ,554) 33.8] 12,650,551 25.3 [50,116,407 100.0 Life Ins 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., Iowa..... 1,060,720; 40.0 coe coe 129,440; 4.9 34,722] 5.1) 1,326,951 50.0] 2,651,833 100.0 Lincoln | 
Parmers 4 Bankers Life Insurance Co.... a7,170 7.6 eos cee 343 4 4,503} 4.6) 62,452] 87.2]," 94,467 100.0 Lincoln ! 
Pederal Life Insurance Company.......++ 14,189] 31.3 coe eee 629} 1.4 4,000; 8.8 26,568} 58.5 45,385 100.0 sated 
Pidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co...... 572,471 | 36.0 221 | oe 58,479} 3.7 $2,467} 5.8] 866,366] 54.5] 1,590,004 | 100.0 | [essen 
Franklin Life Insurance Company........ 13,240] 2.9 coo] ose 40,725} 8.9 154,209 33.7} 248,850] 54.5] 457,024 | 100.0 | fisiena 1 
General American Life Ins. Co... eo 183,527] 39.5 eee | see 14,924] 3.2 80,206] 17.2) 186,362] 40.1 465,019 | 100.0 Sienesote 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co....... 9,617 6.6 a24,2%95 | 16.7 12,945 8.8 7,255 5.0 91,750 62.9 145,862 100.0 
Guarantee Mutual Life Ins. Co....sseses 103 ,500 49.8 see eee 10,636 5.1 18,467) 8.9 75,340 36.2 207,943 100.0 Mutual Be 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America....... 795 ,588 35.3 eee eee 114,992 5.1 175,745, 7.8) 1,167,492 51.8] 2,253,817 100.0 Mutual Li 
Home Life Ins. Co. of New York......+-. 681,650 | 42.6 ees ee 65,771 4.1 57,404 0.5 793,989 49.8] 1,598,765 100,0 Mutual Tr 
Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila... 7,143 4.8 eee eee 48,612| 32.6 a ood 93,334] 62.6 149,101 100.0 Nationa] 
Illinois Bankers Life Assur. Co....s++. 26,304} 30.6 eee eee 1,732} 2.0 38,749 45.2 19,105} 22.2 85,890 100.0 National 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Company.... 203 ,432 39.6 coe eee 9,959 1.9 11,017 2.1 290,872 56.4 515,276 100.0 New Engla 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co........ 381,479] 32.9 Jeo state 7,263} 0.6 219,413] 18.9 550,600] 47.6] 1,158,755 | 100.0 | jStemocce 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co.. ° 16,615,163 60.9 see eee 281 ,778 1.0 801,749 2.9 9,564,022 35.2 [27,262,712 100.0 Joc identa 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company..... 6,362 2.9 coe eee 642 4 69,864 32.0) 141 ,467 64.7 218,335 100.0 io Nati 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia . 632] 12.3 coe eee 6%3| 13.5 3,800, 74.2 eee coe 5,126 100.0 
Life & Casualty Insurance Co. of Tenn.. 533 17.0 eee eee 397; 12.6 697, 22.3 1,505 48.1 3,132 100.0 Inio Stat 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Company..... 43,342 | 22.0 eco cee 7,876} 4,0 12,760 6.5 132,900} 67.5 196,878 100.0 Pacific 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company....... 82,394} 52.3 coed ens 4,202} 2.7 5,267 3.3) 65,641] 41.7] 157,504 | 100.0 og i 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co...... | 3,173,975] 30.3 soe] eee 592,443} 5.6] 1,213,117) 11.6 5,511,562] 52.5/10,491,098 | 100.0 | Dm Mt 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.... | 64,266,724| 51.0 eee eee] 9,528,136) 7.5 | 44,154,845 35.0) 8,186,644 6.5}126,136,350 | 100.0 " 
Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co..... 232,580 | 22.4 eee eee 49,500} 4.8 276,343 26.6) 480,435/ 46.2/ 1,036,857 100,0 Presbyter 
Provident 
Monumental Life Insurance Company...... 80,288 | 77.4 eee cee 7,551 7.3 Fu 7.4 8,196 7.9 103,702 100.0 Prudent 1a 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company.. 6,954,011 | 52.2 330,906 | 2.5 876,386] 6.6 | -1,344,615 10.1] 3,819,153] 28.6/13,335,071 100.0 Reliance 
Mutual Life Insurance of MW. Y..sceseses 8,961,523] 59.5 eee | cee] 4,292,587] 28.5 419,443) 2.8) 1,381,008 9.2 ]15,054,561 100.0 Southland 
Mutaal Trust Life Insurance Company.... 289,331 27.1 eve eee 26,758} 2.7 49,199 4.6) 4699,907/ 65.6] 1,067,185 100.0 Ps 
National Life Ins. Co. of Vermont...... 2,138,975 | 45.6 eset see 620,037] 13.2 467,351} 9.9 1,470,771] 31.3] 4,697,134 100.0 eo 
New York Life Insurance Co. of N. Y.... | 12,636,837] 32.6 110,837} 0.3] 2,765,633} 7.2 | 1,721,866 4.5)21,441,163| 55.4/38,676,336 | 100.0 nr har 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co....sse0- 5,217,229 |: 47.4 ees eee 614,443 7.4 872,106 7.9 4,100,691 37.3)11,005,169 100,0 eeshere 
Northern Life Insurance Company......+. 59,193 18.6 466 -! 869 3 16,576 5.2 241,327 75.8 318,431 100.0 Union Cen’ 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co...sse- | 21,967,100 |~ 57.6 coe | ses] 11,455,593) 30.0 | 3,358,652] 6.6} 1,358,383 3.6 [38,139,727 100,0 Anited Be: 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co..... 164,876 14,5 16,865 1.5 18,301 1.6 49,171) 43.8) 437,772 38.6} 1,132,986 100.0 
‘ 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Calif...... a84 617 8.2 cee eee 16,195 1.6 a211,3868| 20.4 a721,432 69.8] 1,033,832 100.0 
Ohio National Life Insurance Company... a76,761 | 17.2 cool eee a61,071| 13.7 a24,440, 5.4) a284,733| 63.7 447 ,006 100,0 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company.. 494,088 | 41.2 ose sus 83,792} 7.0 74,166 6.2 547,509] 45.6] 1,199,555 100.0 
Pan American Life Insurance Company.... 696 2 eee eee 619 | 399 | 578, 99.6 ,165 100.0 a 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company..... 3,237,345; 30.9 cee eee 263,925; 2.8 411,833, 3.9 jJ6,533,753/ 62.4/10,466,856 100,0 
Phoénix Mutual Life Insurance Company.. 598,947 22.1 coe eee 66,086| 2.4 146,528} 5.4) 1,901,061 70.1} 2,712,622 100.0 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co..... 2,276,503 55.0 eee eee 129,317; 3.1 177,279 4.3) £1,554,360 37.6] 4,137,459 100,0 
Prudential Insurance Co, of America.... | 27,753,383] 32.8 eee] eee] 34,988,103] 41.3 | 11,116,920) 13.2] 10,760,482] 12.7/64,618,8868 | 100.0 | Mii) 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co. of NH. Y.. 177,740 | 40,1 eee ece 61,029} 13.7 ° 8.6 167,177 37.6 2833 
Southland Life Insurance Company....... a7,95 | 21.4 eee eee al,363| 3.7 al6,924, 45.9) a10,716| 29.0 a36,909 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company.... a578 4 coe eee al,968} 1.6 a128,757, 98.0) eee e«s| 2131,324 
State Life Insurance Co,, Indiana...... 125,434] 26.2 cool] eee 78,744) 16.4 ie 20.7] 176,308} 36.7| 479,860 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass..... 1,296,812 | 36.6 eee coe 215,446; 6.1 261,673] 7.4) 81,769,641) 49.9) 3,543,572 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md....... eee eee cool] ccc eee eee 61 ,077| 100.0) eee ees 61,077 
Union Central Life Insurance Company... 1,640,212 | 50.4 eee eee 156,517} 4.8 19,966, 5.9)h1,264,040; 38.9] 3,252,735 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Md.... 185,334 42.8 vee eee 28,744 6.6 41,102 9.5) 177,834 41,1 433,012 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co...... 1,092 | 49,0 cee eee eee eos 941) 42.2 197 8.8 2,229 
20,499 42.3 eee eee 4,149; 6.5 6,138} 12.6) 17,800} 36.6 48 ,586 
West Coast Life Insurance Company...... 53,430] 25.1 eee eee 50,967) 23.9 7,216, 3.4) 101,486] 47.6 213,100 
Western Life Insurance Company.....+ees a6,636 3.9 eee eee a55,109] 31.2 a3,248; 1.8) a111,299) 63.1 a176,493 
Totals 1946 (70 Companies)......+e+see+ 208,081,729 42.8 485,912 0.1 74,417,220 15.3 88,774,911 18.3 113,965,148 23.5 485,724,920 
TOTALS 1945 .ccccccccccssccccccerscssesss 203,016,394 45,2 619,839 0.1 65,996,683 14.6 681,626,045 18.2 96,962,229 21.9 450,821,760 
TOCALS 1944. ..ccccccscseseseccsccsesess 196,261,133 47.4 619,003 0.1 57,149,135 13.7 74,297,163 17.8 687,941,232 21.0 418,287,666 
TOCAlS 1943. ccccccsccesecessceseseecess 185,887,723 47.6 623,079 0.2 56,966,391 14.6 69,383,357 17.8 77,370,782 19.8 391,131,332 
TOCALS 1942. ccccccccsesecesececcecesess 200,59%,99%3 47.3 657,694 0.1 79,417,642 18.7 72,155,254 17.0 71,514,624 16.9 424,342,407 
@ Includes Coupons Tf Includes $2,593 Applied Under Non-Forfeiture Values 
b Excludes Illinois Life Pund @ Includes $366,698 Interest 
a Includes $3,024 applied Under Non-Porfeiture Values h Includes $289,499 Contract Interest 
F j Includes $17,551 Applied Under Non-Porfeiture Values 
22—THE SPECTATOR, October, 1947 











































































































mTTTITTT HROUAAUAALANUOHAANUALUTRITEHNH | HANAHAN | GHAMAN}HNUNUREHUAOUNNUTHHNNNOOAgNUEUETRUNHVNHLHNNOUAVOTATEOOOHAGHGGTHNVIQNIOOEDLY ] i| itt 
iMRI ET NOAA ALLL 
P ayments Und & ity C t t f 
ec. ' 
Annunity Income Individual Annuities Outstanding December 31, 1946 ¢ 
Pirst Year] Per Cent 
Premium to Total Income Now Payable Deferred Not Pully Paid Total 
: F — ~ wens Increase Average A Averag4 veraze 
Company ‘ —. a in vont Annual Annual Annual Annu Annual Annual Annual Annual 
sees: nnuities ncome Over 1942 No. Income Income No, Income Income No. Income Income No. Income Income 
1d s t % $ $ z $ $ $ $ 
t 3 $ 5 $ $ $ 
lers aetna Life......eeee | 9,889,735 45.6 1 ,396 ,447 | 12,098 4,067 ,249) 31 1,875 741 ,732 6,238,651 857 21,250 411,047,632 520 
american National... 552 ,357 6.7 25,216 526 187,620 357 61 34,276 1,931,628] 652 3,652 | 2,153,724 590 
american United..... 393 ,789 31.2 * 28, 70€ 566 174,224] 308 205 151,779 1,019,901] 606 2,453 | 1,345,904 549 
— — gankers Life, Iowa.. | 1,027,995 16.7 141,230] 1,698 460 ,818) 271 555 246,322 444 1,408,390] 157 4,849 | 2:115,530 436 
, gerkshire Life...... 498.401 29.4 13,201} 1,718 543 ,208] 316 7m 157,576 199 2,630,979] 474 8,052 | 3,331,763 414 
a pusiness Men's Assur, 691 ,105 28.8 614,990 416 114,983} 276 54 8,763 162 2,254 916 ,481 407 2,724 1,042 ,227 383 
100.0 Columbian National,, 272 ,330 25.9 -154,924 643 197,975) 308 430 194,349 452 599 315,467] 527 1,672 707,791 423 
100.0 Columbus Mutual..... 52,233 5.9 -11,432 264 77,333} 293 15 6,251 417 2,483 887,806] 358 2,762 971 ,450 352 
100.0 Connecticut General, | 4,251 ,936 37.8 —4,600,534] 7,372] 2,396,793} 230 7,124] 2,040,353 286 6,966 | 7,436,678] 829 [23,462 |11,8673,823 50€ 
100.0 connecticut Mutual.. | 3,820,818 34,2 -1,973,686 | 11,350] 3,953,800 343 1,035 245,373 237 116,735 | 8,944,662] 5 29,120 113,143,855 451 
100.0 f continental American} 201,877] 21.3 172,969 4¢ 14,870, 323 4 5,388] 117 | 1,731 | 1,422,684] 822 | 1,823 | 1,442,942 | 792 
100.0 Continental Assur... 743 ,753 13.4 644,928 343 121,813) 355 85 26,239 308 1,738 | 1,375,069] 791 2,166 | 1,523,141 457 
100.0 Equitable Li » (65,911 ,27: 61.7 38,213,009 123,947 | 31,012,251 250 | 37,539] 16,559,674 441 1146,362/89,787,421| 614 |307,848]137,359,546] 446 
100.0 1,370,098 28.0 217,587] 3,818 961 ,867) 252 1,579 655 ,457 415 1,32 6,627,443] 590 [16,724 | 8,244,767 493 
oy 616,675 20.4 281,660] 2,404 671 ,455 279 1,401 465 , 732 332 2,202,681] 52 8,030 | 3,339,871 416 
0 
é . | 6,085,487 60.2 5,795,494 453 109,61€ 242 684 785,281 | 1,148 1,591,057] 207 8,811 | 2,485,954 262 
100.0 e ° 180 , 99 6.8 114,163 1,270 467,744 368 440 196,981 448 1,355,937} 55! 4,169 | 2,020,662 485 
100.0 . a8 229,879 3.4 -139,815] 1,060 419,426 396 533 230 ,063 432 921,126] 733 2,650 | 1,570,617 551 
7 Indianapolis Life... 426 ,096 31.2 285 ,866 256 72,451 283 404 121 ,346 300 381,701} 524 1,388 575,498 415 
100.0 : . 
100.0 jefferson Standard.. 353 ,428 7.8 108 ,870 454 172,097 379 451 207,296 460 798,665] 614 2,205 | 1,178,058 534 
100.0 John Hancock Mutual, [14,889,243 36.3 798,061 | 18,736] 7,038,145 376 6,971] 2,740,985 393 [59,436 [33,634,177] 566 /85,143 |43,413,307 | 510 
100.0 Kansas City Life.... 151 ,643 4.8 ~69,662} 2,823 605 , 986 215 2,042 118,796 582 2,437 | 1,118,274] 459 7,302 | 1,643,056 252 
100.0 Life Ins. Co. of Va. | 1,698,211 44.0 366,671 784 304,676) 388 307 210,643 686 1,056 615,348} 772 2,147 | 1,330,667 0 
100.0 Lincoln Liberty 167 $32 7 rf : g s : — po 
0 Lineo Lib eveee 1 eee - ees eed coe 7 a eco 1,523 a eee 1,700 a ees 
100.0 Lincoln National.... | 2,028,352 21.0 2,593,838] 2,735 718,230 263 779 253,599 317 6,127 | 3,711,568] 606 9,641 | 4,683,397 486 
100.0 
Manhattan Life...... 28.6 288 ,020 819 260,591] 2,020 129 14,843 115 1,627 | 1,041,420] 640 2,575 | 1,316,654 511 
100.0 Massachusetts Mutual 33.6 2,348,215] 14,290] 4,211,659 295 2,443 912,260 373 |23,046 113,784,576] 598 {39,779 |18,908,490 465 
100°0 Sasepelsten -Sebeees 26.8 18,446,900] 9,633] 3,682,589 375 675 261 ,697 388 3,967 | 2,856,899] 720 |14,475 | 6,801,185 470 
Midland Mutual...... 2 15,505 545 135,374 248 292 58 ,865 202 2,882 882,792] 306 3,719 | 1,077,035 290 
pny Minnesota Mutual.... 279,240 9.4 179,641] 1,381 279,744 203 339 37,210 110 5/529 1,249,792] 226 7,249 | 1,556,748 215 
100.0 Mutual Benefit...... 1,585,888 14.5 1,585,868] 3,292] 1,328,792 404 550 233 ,652 425 4,917 | 2,810,683] 572 8,759 | 4,373,128 113 
100.0 Mutual Life, N. ¥...] 1,042,472 7.4 —450,285] 17,447] 6,494,443 372 6,679] 4,099,681 614 114,486 | 6,824,210] 471 138,612 117,418,333 451 
100.0 futual Trust..... one 171 ,868 8.4 140,025 419 92 ,696 221 339 74,930 22 681 322,475] 474 1,439 490,101 341 
100.0 National L. & Asses. 123,810 3.9 95,150 114 46,390 07 952 309,895 326 3,911 | 2,240,943] 573 4,977 | 2,597,228 522 
100.0 National Life, Vt... | 2,812,937 35.0 672,008 | 11,604] 3,925,255 338 40 6,901 173 6,955 | 4,783,799] 688 [18,599 | 8,715,956 468 
100.0 New England Mutual..| 2,776,193 19.9 252,618] 10,957] 3,376,1 308 1,752 331 ,622 189 [19,132 ]11,267,842] 590 [31,941 [14,995,626 471 
2 New York Life.......] 2,732,082 7.5 725,971 | 36,833 | 13,946,734 379 | 10,524] 8,968,142 S52 128,549 |20,900,189] 732 }75,906 |43,815,064 $77 
100.0 thwestern Mutual. | 5,852,691 13.8 1,251,298] 15,302] 4,373,272 286 724 367 ,087 507 |14,518 | 7,381,555] 508 [30,544 ]12,121,914 [3,965 
100.0 ecidental Life, Cal] 3,033,086 32.7 2,576,655] 1,683 512,564 05 239 139,667 584 2,653 | 1,508,842] 569 4,575 | 2,161,075 472 
wae nio National....e. 236,231 11.6 65,917 653 202 ,823 311 430 204,516 476 2,074 | 1,415,172] 682 3,157 | 1,822,511 577 
100.0 nio State.....ecese 96 ,050 8.5 56,781 172 44,195 257 151 53,089 352 540 338,780] 627 863 436 ,063 505 
100.0 Pacific Mutual.... 692 ,497 14.4 279,448] 4,075] 1,326,024 325 1 ,04€ 221,190 211 7,836 | 3,787,691] 483 |12,957 | 5,334,905 412 
100.0 Pan American....sese 785 , 946 27.1 413,940 402 119,771 298 447 315,532 70€ 1,061 979,564] 923 1,910 | 1,414,867 740 
100.0 Penn Mutual as ssesece 3.907 367 oe 1,450,484] 19,524] 6,166,195 316 4,580} 5,056,382] 1,104 |15,033 | 7,996,020} 532 [39,137 |19,218,597 4 
. Phoenix Mutual......} 2,113,855 8 459,641] 7,738] 2,738,181 354 747 162,991 218 |12,891 | 6,089,662] 472 [21,376 | 8,990,834 421 
100.0 ’ ’ 738, ’ ’ ,089, » 990, 
100.0 Presbyterian Min.Pund 529,674 32.3 506,149] 1,094 219,5 201 3 136 4 227 94,375] 416 1,324 314,088 | 237 
Provident Mutual....} 2,177,788 37.2 723.105] 7,863] 2,504,544 319 562 172,768 307 6,107 | 2,950,451] 483 |14,532 | 5,627,765 387 
100.0 Prudent ial..... evcce | 6,170,252 7.5 4,814,205] 18,161] 7,396,08a 407 1,204 406,192 337 16,002 | 9,429,765] 589 [35,367 |17,234,045 487 
100.0 Reliance Life....... 576 ,637 12.9 97,046] 1,098 298,901 272 184 65,294 355 1,248 752,628} 603 2,530 | 1,116,823 441 
100.0 Southland Life...... 50,470 5.1 5,580} 1,234 35,594 268 38 17,871 470 391 228,842} 585 1,663 262,309 170 
100.0 . 
100.0 Standard InS.$...... 107,220 13.7 68,773 349 101,160 290 187 41,926 224 305 149,710] 491 841 292,796 348 
100.0 State Mutual........ | 1,264,875 25.5 552,140] 2,523 938 , 862) 372 25€ 63,927 250 3,143 | 1,673,249] 532 5,922 | 2,676,039 452 
100.0 Teachers Ins. & Ann, | 3,083,151 95.3 2,050,836] 5,495] 3,316,453 604 | 19,574] 2,957,751 151 .]17,565 }28,963,920] 165 [42,634 |35,238,124 627 
* fravelers..... 2,217,336 18.2 1,545,265] 9,927] 4,524, 456 2,924] 3,061,669] 1,047 [10,097 | 9,782,179] 969 [22,948 |17,367,888 757 
100.0 inion Central 1°948°085 27.3 154,934] 7,317] 2,529.67 346 79 971,558} 426 |1),694 110,165,986] 869 |21,290 |13,667,220] 642 
. Unio peccece | 1,988.0 x ~ a 529, 5 2,2 5 5 . ‘ w 
100,0 United Benefits... 681.819 10.6 469 (803 330 174'931 530 7H | 1,001 2672 127 33031 | 2°484°457| 620 4'152_| 3'661'060 | 682 
100,0 


* Data in this table was taken from the ‘Spectator Life Year Book’. For other companies see Year Book. 
100,0 T Excludes group annuities and Supplementary contracts. 

100.0 ? Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above in Feb. 5, 1946. 

100.0 a Optional. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 HAT Hee ! N 
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= Life Tusurance Policies Matured During 1946 
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Paid to Total = 
a it Paid to 
cy- ot Policy- Ooa- 
Name Of Company holders Dividends Paid to Added holders tissions 
Total Death Cents | Except | Cents; to Policy Cents/ Income |Cents| Policy- Cents to Cents jand Added /Cents | and 
Income Benefits | Used |Dividends Used | holders [Used | Payments/Used | holders | Used Assets | Used to Assets | Used | dgency 
Expenses 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ S $ 
Acacia Mutual Life... 28,674 4,125.| 14.4 2,058 7.2 781 2.7 1, 121 3.9 8,085 28.2 13,753 48.0 21,838) 176.2 $ 
Aetna Life.......s00. 219, 521 55,517 25.3 | 25,093 11.4 3,698 1.7] 17,241 7.9] 1LOL,549 46.3 94,517 | [43.0 196,066 9,3 3,135 
American Nat’]., Tex. 48, 245 5,478 LL.4 3,547 7.3 2 eee 186 4 9,213 19.1 19,244 39.9 28 ,457 59.07 9,686 
American United...... 13, 110 3,682 28.1 1,312 10.0 261 2.0 290 2.2 5,545 42.3 4,279 32.6 9,824 4.97 10,676 
Bankers Life, Iowa... *62 711 10,091 16.1 6,010 9.6 3,503 5.6 5,855 9.3 25,459 40.6 28 ,998 46.2 54,457 86,8 948 
. 3,964 
Berkshire Life....... 17,404 2,972 17.1 2,118 12.2 668 3.8 1,229 7.0 6,987 40.1 6,397 36.8 13,384 76,9 
Calif-Western States. 715,536 2,389 15.4 1,755 11.3 655 4.2 893 5.7 5,692 36.6 5,317 H.2 LL,009 0.8 1,256 
Connecticut General.. %96 , 363 16,076 16.8 | 11,274 11.7 1,609 1.6 4,544 4.7 33,503 4.8 49,326 51.2 82,829 86.0 1,706 
Connecticut Mutual... 105,399 11,679 Ll.L | 13,527 12.8 6,979 6.6 7,705 7.3 39 ,890 37.8 50,341 47.8 90,231 85.6] 6,091 
Continental Assur.... 724,960 4,23 17.1 1,392 5.6 279 1.1 590 2.4 6,544 26.2 12,324 49.4 18,868 15.6] 6,572 
2,735 
Equitable Life, N. Y. *687 ,949 94,031 13.6 | 82,509 12.0 50,117 7.3) 39,089 5.7] 265,746 38.6 355,977 51.8 621,723 90.4 t 
Equitable Life, Iowa. 48 , 786 5,796 LL.9 5,254 10.8 2,652 5.4 5,087 | 0.4 18,789 38.5 22,843 46.8 41,632} 85.3] 26,090 
Fidelity Mutual...... 31,875 4,605 14.4 5,985 18.8 1,590 5.0 1,784 5.6 13,964 43.8 11,992 37.6 25, 956 81.4) 3,454 
General. American..... *28,494 8,874 31.2 2,827 9.9 465 1.6 1,073 3.8 13,239 46.5 5,511 19.3 18,750 65.8) 2,043 
Great Southern....... 14,963 2,741 18.3 1,437 9.6 146 1.0 435 2.9 4,759 31.8 6,587 44.0 11,346 75.8) 1,505 
1,743 
Cuardian Life, N. Y.. 38, 367 4,982 13.0 3,296 8.6 2, 254 5.9 2, 366 6.1 12, 898 33.6 17,749 46.3 30,647 79.9 . 
Home Life,New York... 29,504 4,593 15.6 2,799 9.5 1,599 5.4 1,973 6.7 10 ,964 37.2 12,750 43.2 23,714 80.4) 2,504 
Jefferson Standard... 35,078 4, 165 11.9 2,103 6.0 1,159 3.3 1,313 3.7 8,740 24.9 18 ,238 52.0 26,978 76.9) 2,461 
John Hancock ......++ *401, 268 52,730 13.2 | 49,153 2.2 27,263 6.8 9,729 2.4] 138,875 34.6 194,715 48.5 333,590 | 83.1] 3,463 
Kansas City Life,,.., 27,562 4,384 | 15.9] 4,451 | 16.2 218 8 970 | 3.5] 10,023] 36.4 11,390 | 41.3 21,413]. 77.7 #,219 
. Co. of Va.. 35,794 5,144 14.4 3, 152 8.8 5 ee 367 1.0 8,668 24.2 15,849 44.3 24,517] 68.5 F 
mee Se : z 13.3 | 20,032 12.2 10,491 6.4; 19,429 LL.9 71,621 43.8 70,784 43.3 142,405; 87.1] 6010 
Massachusetts Mutual, 163,569 21,669 ° ’ ’ ; 
Metropolitan Life....| 1,402,866 | 290,671 | 16.4 /235,529 | 16.8} 126,136 | 9.0/ 42,465 | 3.0/ 634,801 | 45.2 | 498,756 | 35.6 | 1,133,557) Ot) 8,318 
Minnesota Mitual..... 17,289 ° 4..] 1,472 | 8.5 ; 6.0 753} 4.4) 5,702 | 33.0 oan | ae an ang] 261 
Monumental Life...... 18, 269 1,80 | 9.9] 2,236 | 12.2 4} «6 40} 6-3] 4,190 | 22.9 | = 7,001 ‘ ' Borer 
3 * 
seeeees 18.5 | 16,916 10.7 13,335 8.4] 14,540 9.2 74,072 46.8 65,852 41.5 139,924] 88. 
wartual Life, New Work] 235,044 50,430 21.4| 38,253 | 16.2] 15,054 | 6.4] 2,881] 8.8] 124,618 | 52.8 | 80,662 | 34.2} 205,280) 87.0] 7,087 
wutual Trust 15,508 1,456 | 9.4] 1,734] 11.2] 1,067] 6.9 672| 4.3] 4,929] 31.8 8,UL | 52.3 13,040] 84.1} 9°54 
Remesents . 7,324 | 11.0 oe 354] .5| 13,694] 20.5 | 28,702 | 42.9] 42,396] 634) 1, 372 
National Life, Vt.... 57,114 7,098 12.4 8,158 14.3 4,697 8.2 3,305 5.8 " e ° A ’ —_ 
24] e4y 
New England Mutual... 146, 198 16,695 11.4] 15,408 10.5 11,005 7.5 9,457 6.5 52,565 35.9 75,259 51.5 pty 4.6 
New York Life 522,063} 79,501 | 15.2] 71,617 | 13.8] 38,676 | 7.4) 41,877] 8.0) 231,671 | 44.4 | 209,637 | 40.2 ; Han 
, ‘tual. | ; ¥ 22, 125 7.3) 38.140 | 12.6] 24,587) 8.2) 139,701 | 46.3] 132,059] 43.6] 271,760 Al 23,145 
Northwestern Mutual. | 31,590 54,849 18.2 ’ . , 33 41 1376 4.9 30.8 13,562 48.5 22, 162 79.3 15,304 
Northwestern National 27,930 3,622 13.0 2,469 8.8 1,1 4h ye ee ~ Me 19102 | 40.8 8,499 18.2 27'601| 59.1 2/647 
Pacific Mutual ¢..... 46,712 7,529 16.1 7,712 16.5 1,19: ° ’ . ’ 4260 
' " 623] 46.4] 52,557] 35.6 121,180} 82.0 
Benn Mutual. +.....-4 147,813) 24,329 | 16.4) 18,598 | tn] ac at35e) 7-5 23/600 | 38:8 | 29:86 | 49:0 53,460) Sa) 1.515 
eovcecd ’ ’ . , ¥ ° * ¥ 41.5 66, 5 3,560 
Provident Mutual....f | 78,935] 9,699 | 12.2) 13,085 | 6-61 aa’eia | 9:4 serene] Sco] gasizaz| act | asscrm| 30-2] 937,053] 9) seca 
Prudential Insurance} *1,157,937/ 185,555 | 16.0} 178,462 | 18. "234/ 3.9 Lige3} 4.9 12,804] 33.8] 18,446] 48.7] 31,250) 825) 1/300 
Reliance Life....... *37,891 4,938 | 13.0] 4,769] 12.6) 1,2 . ' : -— , ' 3,800 
= | 16. 
Southwestern Life... 137 3,260] 11.6) 2,882] 10.2 131} 45 Tal} | 2.5 6,994) 24.8) 14,657) 52.1 21,08 
and r 22t} 23.9] 1,432] 15.4 480} 5.2 42] 3.7) 4,475] 48.2|  2,837/ 30.5 7,314 8G 2,712 
State Life, Indiana, 9,293 2, . ° 38,2 85. 603 
7,389 16.6 3,631 8.1 3,543; 8.0 3,675; 8.2 18, 238 40.9 20 ,000 4.9 ’ 
State Mutual........ 44,562 ’ . ’ 176, 301 86. 3,081 
Travelers Insurance. 204, 238 61, 189 30.0} 31,595 5.5) 5S] cee 16,914) 8.2 109,703 53.7 66,598 32.6 ’ ue 9270 
Union Central....... 75,849 16,797 22.1 9,612 12.7 3,252; 4.3 $8,430} 11.1 38,091 50.2 25 ,838 me ig 5. ope 
Western & Southern.. 74 604 8,927 12.0 8,568 11.4 coo] ceo 225 3 17,720 23.7 30,804 41. 524 13.021 
Totals 7,111,957 | 1,152,770 | 16.2] 963,613] 13.6] 478,560] 6.7] 379,751] 5.3] 2,974,694] 41.8|2,929,351| 41.2] 5,904,045 6 — 
522 
* Exclusive of Accident and Health premiums. ¢ Participating and non-participating depts. a Includes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. ome = 
’ Includes 1.0 cents used in cash dividends and 6.2 cents used in stock dividend to policyholders. c¢ Includes 2.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 4 Includes 
4 Includes 1,2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. e Includes -2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 7 Includes 2.8 cents used in dividends to Stockholder 
stockholders. g Includes 1,4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. & Includes -6 cents used in dividends to stockholders. In cash div 
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4 
seci CONOMY and efficiency in the 
7 Acts. Commissions and Agency Expenses 
P management of the funds en- 
. trusted to them are evident in 
. * the breakdown of the 1946 income 
Yaa cts. Home Office Salaries 
. dollars received by the 46 outstand- 
ing companies represented in the 
cts Te xes and Fees table herewith. And their perform- 
e axe ance, in effect, is repeated by other 
companies throughout the country. 
From the total life insurance in- 
3, 3cts. Investment Expenses and All Other Costs come dollar, 16.2 cents was paid 
out during 1946 in the form of 
death benefits to beneficiaries. Liv- 
. . . . 
24 cts. Asset Adjustments ing policyholders (exclusive of 
dividends) received 13.6 cents and 
In Thousands of Dollars 
Investment 
Qa- es 
tissions and All Total 
Cents | and Home Taxes Other. mae Asset 
3) Used | mgency jCents | Office [Cents and Cents} Operating] Cents} Including | Cents | Adjust- | Cents Total Cents Name of Company 
a Gpenses|/Used [Salaries [Used Fees Used Qsts Used | Taxes Used Ments Used Income Used 
= 
3} 6.2) § $ $ $ $ $ . 
3] 9.3) 3,135 | LO.9 1,539 | 5.4; 547 1.9 1,278 | 4.4 6,499 | 22.6 337] 1.2 28,674] 100.0 ‘}-.........ACacia Mutual Life 
1} 590) 9,686} 4.4 2,871 |] 1.3 3,683 1.7 04,978 | 2.3 21,218 | 9.7 2,237 | 1.0 219,521 | 100.0 | ..cecccccccceneseh@tma Life 
1} 74.9) 10,676 | 22.1 1,203} 2.5 1, 022 2.1 05,095 | 10.6 17,996 | 37.3 1,792 | 3.7 48,245] 100.0 | ...American National, Texas 
1] 86,8 948 | 7.2 487 | 3.7 219 7 683 | 5.2 2,337 | 17.8 949 | 7.3 13,110} 100.0 | ...+...++..American United 
3,964 | 6.3 1,183 | 1.9 1,035 1.7 1,838 | 2.9 8,020 | 12.8 234 .4 62,711] 100.0 | .........Bankers Life, Iowa 
1] 76.9 
)} 8] 1,256] 7.2 410} 2.4 314 1.8 587 | 3.4 2,567 | 14.8 1,453 | 8.3 AOE WO fF ovccceseces . Berkshire Life. 
|} 86.0} 1,706 | 21.0 666 | 4.3 270 1.7 el,284 | 8.3 3,926 | 25.3 601 | 3.9 15,536 | 100.0 | ......Calif.-Western States 
1} 85.6) 6,091 | 6.3 1,892 | 2.0 1,696 1.8 2,289 | 2.3 1,968 | 12.4 1,566 | 1.6 96,363] 100.0 | ........Connecticut General 
}} 75.6) 6,572] 6.2 1,496 | 1.4 1,688 L.6 1,864 | 1.8 11,620 | LL.0 3,548 | 3.4 105,399 | 100.0 | .........Connecticut Mutual 
2,735 | 11.0 601 | 2.4 400 1.6 41,223 | 4.9 4,959 | 19.9 1,133 | 4.5 24,960 | 100.0 | cecccceses Connecticut Assur 
} 90.4 J 
1} 85.3) 26,090 | 3.8 9,555] 1.4 9,028 1.3 12,955 | 1.9 57,628 | 8.4 8,598 | 1.2 37,949 | 100.0 | ...... Equitable Life, N. Y. 
} BL4l 3,454] 7.1 1,100 | 2.3 733 1.6 1,442 | 2.9 6,769 | 13.9 385 8 48,786} 100.0 | .......Equitable Life, Iowa 
| 65.8) 2,043] 6.4 817 | 2.6 464 1.5 1.099 | 3.4 4,423 | 13.9 1,496 | 4.7 31,875 | 100.0 | .ssooee «e+esFidelity Mutua] 
|} 75.8) 1,505] 5.3 lim] 3.9 501 1.7 1,420 | 5.0 4,538 | 15.9 5,206 | 18.3 i oo peneeeene: Genera] American 
1,743 | 11.6 682 | 4.6 179 1.2 #9421] 6.3 3,546 | 23.7 7 5 14,963 | 100.0 | .....e++.++.-Great Southern 
79.9 . 
804) 2,504] 6.5 1,152 | 3.0 897 2.3 1,708 | 4.5 6,261 | 16.3 i,459 | 3.8 38,367] 100.0 | .......Guardian Life, N. Y. 
76.9] 2,461 | 8.4 1,026 | 3.5 484 1.6 981 | 3.3 4,952 | 16.8 838 | 2.8 29,504] 100.0 | ........-Home Life,New York 
83.1] 3,463} 9.9 867 | 2.5 620 1.8 g1,636 | 4.6 6,586 | 18.8 1,514] 4.3 35,078} 100.0 | .........Jefferson Standard 
7.1] 4,219 | 10.0 8,918 | 2.2 6,211 i.6 10,310 | 2.6 65,658 | 16.4 2,020 5 CE DONE WED FB ccsésccssoncacs John Hancock 
9s 3,431 | 12.4 872 | 3.2 470 1.7 hL,229 | 4.5 6,002 | 21.8 147 5 27,562 | 100.0 | .ecececee ..Kansas City Life 
68, : 
87.1] 6,010 | 16.8 998 | 2.8 783 2.2 42,254 | 6.3 10,045 | 28.1 1,232 | 3.4 37,794 | 100.0 | .......Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
80.8) 8,318 | 5.1 2,229] 1.4 2,177 1.3 2,320 | 1.4 15,044 | 9.2 6,120 | 3.7 163,569 | 100.0 | .......MaSsachusetts Mutual 
B41 112,611 | 8.0 38,722 | 2.8 | 28,558 2.0 57,657 | 4.1 | 237,548 | 16.9 | 31,761 | 2.3 | 1,402,866] 100.0 | ..........Metropolitan Life 
63.9] 1,939 | LL2 637 | 3.7 234 L3 616 | 3.6 3,426 | 19.8 312 1.8 17,289 | 100.0 | ...+++se+--Minnesota Mutual. 
yf 4.225 | 23.1 569 | 3.1 453 2.5 cl,073 | 5.9 6,320 | 34.6 268 | 1.5 18,269} 100.0 | ..cccceceees Monumental Life 
88. : 
87.0) 7,087 | 4.5 2,408 | 1.5 4, 195 2.7 2,752 | 1.7 16,442 | 10.4 2,0tL] 1.3 (50,9001 BOD. F scccccceccend Mutual Benefit 
84.1) 9544) 4.0 5,517] 2.3 4,424 1.9 6,752 | 2.9 26,237 | Ul. 4,427] 1.9 235,944] 100.0 | .......Mutual Life,New York 
63.4) 1,372] 8.8 372 | 2.4 212 1.4 388 | 2.5 2,344 | 15.1 124 8 15,508 | 100.0 | .seeseceeeeseesMutual Trust 
} 68.6) 1285 | 25.9 1,427] 2.1 1,866 2.8 j2,507 | 3.8 23,085 | 34.6 1,320] 2.0 66,801] 100.0 | .......National Life & Acc. 
3,843 | 6.7 1,091 |. 1.9 919 1.6 1,890 | 3.3 7,743 | 13.5 | 10,208] 17.9 57,114] 100.0 | ...-....National Life, Vt. 
87.4 . 
4.6) g631 | 5.9 1,934 | 1.3 2,480 is 2,671 | 12.9 15,766 | 10.8 2,608 | 1.8 146,198} 100.0 | ..++++++.New England Mutual 
9-1) 23145 | 4.4 10,229 | 2.0 8,423 1.6 22,656 | 4.3 64,453 | 12.3 | 16,302] 3.1 522,063] 100.0 | ...seeeeseess NeW YORK Lite 
| 931 15,304] 5.1 3,767 | 1.2 4,086 1.4 4,791 | 1.6 27,948 | 9.3 1,882 .6 301,590} 100.0 | ........Northwestern Mutua 
uo ° ’ : , ‘ , 1 2 27.930} 100.0 | ......Northwestern National 
9.11 2,647 | 9.5 1,002 | 3.6 #31 | 1.5 e918 | 3.3] 4,998 | 17.9 770 | 2.8 awry Ragen coer 
4,260] 9.1 1,084 | 2.3 732 1.6 1,700 | 3.6 7,776 | 16.6 | 11,335] 24.3 46,712] 100.0 | ..... vanes me 
} 82.0 
} 87.8 7515) 5.1 3,l01 | 2.1 2, 158 1.5 3,764 | 2.5 16,538 | 11.2 | 10.095] 6.8 147,818] 10.0 | cccccccces eeeeeePenn testual 
7 299 5 60,905 | LOO.0 | seccccccseces Phoenix Mutua 
|} 839 3560] 5.8 1,095 | 1.8 1.134 1.9 1,348 | 2.2 7,137 | Ul. 9¢ ‘ , . 
0.9 3) s 1.7 2,119 | 2.6 3,603 | 10.9 4,075] 5.2 78,935| 100.0 | ...s+e+.++.-Provident Mutua 
] agernn| {2 el ae | ome ; ' : 7 “2 | 22,153] 1.9 | 1,157,937] 000.0 | .......Prudential Insurance 
} 8257 1,300 | 9.6 23,191 | 2.0 | 24,182 2.1 40,058 | 3.5] 198,731] [7.2 , ° "37 B91| 100.0 Reliance Life 
3,800 | 10.0 668} 1.8 536 1.4 2817 | 2.1 5,821 | 15.3 820} 2.2 37,8 ae peer OE FO 
Y a oon! o.6| 1,00] 3.9 | 25 | .9| -t,490| 5.1] 5,480] 09.5] 1,006] 3.6 | 28,137) 100.0 | .sssseeees Southwestern Life 
B- gt o8 i ~ - as < - Sas oe a it ret i008 esevcees State Life, Indiana 
_ 603} 6.5 320; 3.4 +4 . . ° . y 4 6 Petersen ‘State Mutual 
| 86.9% 3,081] 6.9 1,0lL] 2.3 719 1.6 992 | 2.2 5,803 | 13.0 521} 1.2 44,562} 100.0 ree tage den od 
J MH 9.279) 4.6 3.93%] 1.9 4,143 2.0 6,287 | 3.1 23,639 | 11.6 4, 298 3.1 sa one sosecee TT@ Saten Conesal 
. : ’ ‘¢ / 3 s x seeeeeeeees eee 
6.0 3,823] 5.0 1,984] 2.6 1,487 2.0 3,743 | 4.9 11,037 | 14.5 88 , thern 
13,021} 17.5 1,510] 2.0 1,333 1.8 9,941 | 13.3 25,805 | 34.6 275 .4 74,604) 100.0 | ..--seee -Western & Sou 
——— ’ ' ? 
63.4 — 
t——— 522,489] 7.4] 149,659] 2.1] 127,926 1.8 236,914} 3.3] 1,036,988] 14.6] 170,924] 2.4] 7,111,957] 100.0 Totals 
rs. ‘Includes 2.9 cents used in dividends to stockholders. j Includes 1.0 cents used in dividends to stockholders. % Includes .5 cents used in dividends to 
to Stockholders. = Includes .3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. » Includes 2,3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 4 Includes 2.6 cents used 





in cash dividends and 6.7 cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. 
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Effect of Interest Used for Calculating 
Policy Values on Net Costs 


Net Rate of Interest Earned has steadily declined from 5.3% in 1880 to 4.6% in 1910 and to 2.9% in 1946 














































































Reserve outstanding at Rates of Interest 
Excess interest Earnings 
Net Rates of Interest Earned Over the Amount Required 
uross to Maintain Reserves 
Life and Annuities 
Annuity 
Current Reserve Various 
Reserve as of Rates of Net Value 
Na@e of Company Basis Dec. 41, 1946] 44% -Vlia & 2-3/4] 2-1/2 interest *] Reinsured | 1942 | 1943 |1944 | 1945] 1946 1944 1945 1946 
© > . - « © © . > e 2 ° * 7 > > , 
Acacia Mutual...... 3 133,051,969 78.87 | 19.12 ane 2.01 634,492 | 4.29] 4,16] 3.88] 3.59) 3.36 606,634 364,865 128,116 
Astas Lafe......... P 2-1/2 NP 3 881,911,281 w.47] 1,59 4.31 34.63 [11,918,013] 3.43] 3.43] 3.34] 3.16] 3.01 555,01 1,625,946 842,085 
oankers Life, lowa. 3 289, 318,749 66.95 | 17.81 24.43 lu.81 53,968 | 3.50] 3.28) 3.13) 3.03] 2.89 -9 1,834 20,1 -621,574 
Cal .-Western States 3 68 836,018 nwa 86,96 8.39 U7 4.58 | 1,008,8617 4.u6] 3.75] 3.5]] 3.25] 3.12 138 , 248 - 2,488 -75,23 
Connecticut Gen’].. | P 2-1/2 NP 3 428,065,726 .u8 | 42,00 16.22 2.15 B.95 | 1,589,021] 3.56] 3.58] 3.47] 3.23] 3.07] 2,u06, 158 1,721, 338 1,474, 183 
Connecticut mutual. 3 479,571,476 coe | 04.98 lu.26 14.75 [11,412,353 | 3.73] 3.65] 3.58] 3.56] 3.51) 3,328,599 3,554,396 | 5,895,669 
Continental Assur.. 3 63,319,473 66.85 | 14.83 7.21 11,07 W1,097 | 3.39] 3.29] 3.26] 3.23] 2.54] -116, 290 ~122,49u ~ 30 , 504 
Equit. Life, N. ¥.. 3} 3,274,7m, 684 8.40 | 42,68 .67 48.25 | 5,2u8,487 | 3.43] 3.29] 3.u2] 2.82] 2.59] 6,454,175 2,133,09u | -2,722, 497 
Equit. Life, lowa.. & 248,527,480 64.66 | 15.39 .69 19.26 | 3,963,268 | 3.62] 3.60] 3.33] 3.17] 3.03 267,979 206, 363 48,338 
Fidelity @utual.... 24 150 ,792,061 44.52 | 37,54 78 17,16 685,876 | 3.41] 3.30] 3.15) 3.0u] 2.87 -77,975 - 267,769 -406 ,u02 
veneral Amer. Life. 3 125,525,433 WI] 78.09 17.37 cate 03 4.21 22,492] 4.42] 4.37] 4.25) 3.80] 4.06] 1,311,088 831,184 | 1,284,744 
uardian Life, N.Y. 3 171,067,761 éoe 86.86 -23 12.91 2,358, 74u 3.38 3.35] 3.26] 3.14] 3.04 742,498 556,582 495,u% 
tome Life, N. Y.... 3 141,480,617 24.82 04.41 41 Ww. 3% 4,503,323 3.50 3.52] 3.35 3.27] 3.06 544,032 524,835 229, W6 
Jefferson Std...... 3h lw 948,812 86.81 8.ul 5.18 17v,923 | 5.uu 4.74] 4.53 4.25] 4.14] 1,618,773 1,498,911 1,550, 349 
J nancock Mut 3] 1,598, 169, 167 55.02 | 21.6u 23.38 | 10,703,868 | 3.27] 3.25] 3.19 3.0U] 2.96) 2,248,028 1,310,084] 2,033,303 
hansas City Life... $ l6u , 580,401 -. | 78.92 7.87 on U2 13.19 202,34 | 3.40] 3.20] 3.u8 2.87] 2.90 -415,428 -756, 748 714,92 
Lincoln National... 3 206, 144,652 3} W.51] 13.42 ‘es b.33 15.71 1,303,570 | 3.43] 3.38] 3.35 3.21] 3.07 174,579 155,476 -33,29 
lassachusetts Mut.. 4 778,513, 76u .68 1.11 | 80.00 sea Ul 18.2 |19,u28,87u 3.64] 3.44] 3.40) 3.25] 4.11] 4,005,543 3,459,779 | 2,801,672 
@tropolitan....... wa | 6,726, 283,324 ee --- | 080,94] 6,71 eas 12.35 | 1,287,250] 3.47] 3.36] 3.38 3.27] 3.01/16,802,977 | 18,017,529 | 9,655,079 
innesota Mutual... Poon 64,078,953 .16 | 49.66] 32.44 eee 2.03 15.71 433,709 3.70 3.54) 3.38 3.34] 3.20 87,395 102,544 121,22 
smental Life.... 3 64, 960 ,056 87.€ | 12.40 an on cat 73,909 | 2.44) 2.36/2.54] 2.35] 2.51) -330,%46 -466, 409 -395, 599 
al Venefit..... 4 789,256 -+-] 93.32] 41.00 5.68 om 3.57] 3.4313.2 3.33] 2.93] 3,029,966 3,134,851 2,027,753 
wtual Life, N.Y... 3 96, 89 , S0u eee 85.38 ee j.06 14.56 9,629,960 2.85 2.76] 2.74 2.80] 2.76]-1, 660,309 75, 264 7,305 
utual Irust. ve j 471,771 61.01] 33,35 9.64 106,310 | 3.76] 3,68)3.36| 3.04] 2.99 169,177 -1,025 -1,B3 
wacional Life, vt.. 68,859,958 one 75.07 24.93 | 4,297,414] 3.67] 3.62)3.43] 43.44] 3.20; 1,544,158 1,805,048 1, 199,083 
‘ew England wal. 60 ,886,u11 31 1.24] 81.93 iil a 16.52 [11,217,333 | 3.42] 3.31)3.39]/ 3.43] 3.18] 4,130,703 4,250,467 | 3,493,772 
vew York Life.. 2,908, 835, 329 .«-| 477,85] 3.18 18.97 | 12,272,682] 3.23] 3.u9}3.00/ 2.86] 2.69/10,238,703 | 1u,896, 144] 9,133,087 
northwestern “ut... s| 1,553, 668,016 yi coe | (80.33 mad 9.69 ...] 3.70] 3.60)3.44] 3.33] 3.10) 10,560,324 8,343,288 | 7,576,817 
Northwestern Nat... |] P o-l/e M lu4, 250,861 .31] 75,14 .U5 16.74 7.76 53u3,795 | 3.23] 3.20)3.02| 2.88] 2.72) -166,703 -w1,193 ~451,967 
Occidental Life ,Cal 114, 7,717 22] 60.21] 15.68 2.64 21.25 476,774] 3.92] 3.40}3.60} 3.33) 3.29 504, 399 423,096 519, 231 
Penh Mutual........ 798, 165, 379 we wn 74.09 . een 25.91 | 12,160,800 3.26} 3.29 3.18] 3.12] 2.99) 1,958,096 1,781,852 1,009,953 
Provident mutual... ym 414,683, 359 ue 18.11] 61.u5 cok Gone 18.59 | 6,673,017] 3.45) 3.33.14] 3.15) 3.01 74,343 670, 245 812,057 
Prudential........: 2%] 5,990 ,894,763 ie .27 1 746,48] 36.27] 6.98 10.00 | 7,894,980 | 3.34 3.1793.03] 2.95) 2.78) 2,517,941 2,121,593 | -2,753,668 
Reliance Life...... 4 175,712, 120 .. | 83.77] 8.94 4 6.75 460,641] 3.47] 3.34 3.19] 3.19) 3.02] -237,490 -143,603]  -439,998 
Southwestern....... 3 114, 107,959 66] 8.99 5.68) 12.67 110,793] 3.90} 3.70)3.53) 3.30) 3.14 275,007 104, 868 ~8,119 
State Life, andsana dy 98,858 ,092 43.51] 54.47 04 ‘ 1.98 86,691] 3.59 3.49 3.24) 3.20) 3.20 31,511 2,906 55,966 
iTavelers ins...... 3] 1,088,754,810 .. | 76.71 5.77 02 17.50 | 3,053,319] 3.3 3.34 3.0] 3.29) 3.01) 1,550,188 2B4, 347 | -2, 467,039 
union Central...... 3 438,505,563 49 U5] 22.6 16.84 | 12,171,918 ost 3.39 3.07] 3.06] 2.87) -908,896 825,820 | - 1,641,735 
* Interesc rates assumed for annuities Varies with companies and ranges from 2% to 43. 
a Incluces 39, reserve at 2-1/4 per cent. 
> Includes .05% reserve at 2 per cent. 
¢ Includes .29, reserve at 3-1/4 per cent 
@ Reserve at 2-5/8 per cent. 
e Includes .15, reserve at 2-1/4 per cent ; i 
# Includes, $1,082, 366,726 (18.07%) reserve at 5-1/4 per cent and$266,681,971°(4.45,) net contingency reserve according to title 17, chapter H, 
Section 24 of the Revised Statutes of New Jersey 
g Includes 18, reserve at 4-1/2 per cent 
h Reserve at 2-1/4 per cent 
j Includes .u35, reserve at 2-1/4 per cent 
dividends to policyholders tor com- dollar received during 1946 was 


panies which are doing business on 
the participating basis paid out 6.7 
cents. It is noteworthy that pay- 
ments to living policyholders, in- 
cluding dividends to policyholders, 
was 20.3 cents of each dollar as 
compared with 16.2 cents in the 
form of death benefits. During 1946 
the companies in this accompanying 
table paid out 5.3 cents of each dol- 
lar received for income payments 
under life insurance contracts. Thus, 
of the total dollar received, the com- 
panies paid out, directly under their 
policy contracts, 41.8 cents. Further- 
more, the companies added 41.2 
cents to assets which are used for 
protection of policyholders. 

In view of the charge that acqui- 
sition costs in the life insurance 
business are high, it should be noted 
that only 7.4 cents out of every 
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MORE CITY FAMILIES OWN 
LIFE INSURANCE THAN RURAL 


paid in the form of commissions and 
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OPEN 
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2,500 


agency expenses and only 2.1 cents 
was used for home office salaries, 
including salaries of all officers and 
supervisors. Taxes, licenses and fees 
as levied by states and the various 
county and other authorities ac- 
counted for 1.8 cents of every dollar 
received. 

Total expenses of the life insur- 
ance companies _ shown here 
amounted to only 14.6 cents of the 
income dollar, which includes com- 
missions and agency expenses, taxes 
and fees, home office salaries, in- 
vestment expenses and all other op- 
erating cost. Asset adjustment used 
only 2.4 cents of the income. There- 
fore, 83 cents of every dollar income 
was either returned or credited to 
policyholders, and only 17 cents 
was used for all expenses and taxes. 
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T dofU f Optional Modes of 
in 1930, 1940 and 1946 
Settlements in ' 
—== 
ee 
As December 31, 1946 As December 31, 1940 As December 31, 1930 
d Paid Pa t Paid Payments 
Paid Optional — Death Optional Male Death Optional Made . 
Death Modes Under Claims Modes Under Claims Modes Under 
Matured of Various Matured of Various Matured of Various 
End. and Settlement Per Settlements End. and Settlement Per Settlement End. and Settlemeny Per Settlement 
——— DI Used Cent | Options D. I. Used Cent |Options D. I. Used Cent} Options 
1946 
- 07, 975 538, , ,132,059 37,400,453] 4,155,875 } 11.11] 2,104,404 
a eee tte, meseeee sooeeecras | “etaes tee |aaces | ‘Stara’aee “O’e97 714 "3°S30c601 20:60 \’573 260 10/716:697] 1,006,771 | 9:39] - '626’608 
° BankeTticut General, Hartfora| 19/392/262 | 71646,421| 39.43 | 4,459,462 | 14,112,467 | 4,998,410 | 35.42 | 2°229/624| 10,165,788] 1,063,392 | 10.46 56! , 735 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford | 17,005/5368 | 11,481,610 | 67.52 | 6.165.198 | 12,216,553 | 7,515,634 | 61.52 | 35187;460 8,950,135] 1,272,870| 14.22] 568,810 
pony fauitable Life, New York 105°2€5/511 | 54693-7683 | 51.96 | 35,335,095 | 81,229,667 | 36,760,475 | 45.25 | 20,811,935] 72,241,816]11,139,772 | 15.42| 6,305,759 
621,57 t 2 0 2,915 5 ,386, 7 1,890,83 3,999,159) 1,209,935 | 30.25 439,067 
15,28 Syiteble Life. Tome wis | 10'000'0s7 | i aan ase | tacar ‘co'ns| 3 "003298 . a29'256 3 308 °473 10°837,345|: 1,146,788 | 10.58 450,892 
+474, 183 Ieee ane Mutual, Boston | 65°540'081 | 12°155°759|18.55 | 6,668°282 | 43/645°730 | 7,079/855 | 16.22 | 3,653/59a 17/563/798| 1/123/054| 6.39 777,647 
' John tn Wational, Port Wayne | 1€.651.786 | 3.475.168 |20.87| 1.779'327| 9%562/369| 1,610/513 | 16.84 | 150205429) 7'395;442| '703,687| 9.52 75,768 
—_ eee. Mutual, Springfield 28,694,749 | 21,389,725 | 74.54 | 12,736,609] 21,517,552 | 14,130,338 | 65,67 | 68,434,205 17,225,008] 5,550,188] 32.22] 2,107,471 
t~, ' . 207.5 287,578,5 5. 20,688, 7,244,860] 3,306,222] 3.08] 1,650,124 
TRS, | Metropolitan, tite cw Nerark | 3722087506 | 2471¢6,209 | Gaza | i2iyee1233 | 2orazersio | 1a;4e7;307 | 50.93 | eral ioq 25;629;403| 3escrase | 14.90] 236,623 
48,38 a oe vg en My €2°550,398 | 33,372,911 | 53.35 | 20,118,157 | 56,999,066 | 23,155,568 | 40.62 | 13,399,313] 53,734,228] 5,317,907| 9.90] 2,608,813 
- 406 ,u02 mutual 1 hy td . 2 5264°349 | 58.38 | -2°439°471 7,798,276 | 3,243,103 | 41.59 | 1,575,538 6,683,957) 478,247] 7.16 246,120 
, 284,744 Nev England Mutual, Boston 22°057/721 | 15,782,740|71.55 | 8,085,735 | 15,999,614 | 8,656,293 | 54.10 | 4,466,818 11,740,569] 1,638,519] 15.66 743,831 
495,038 0 5 ° ,931 »776,617| 8,373,752 | 11.05] 4,079,265 
229; 46 ea ology! Sgt -; eo eeiecae | se°sastane | apes 23’ seeens e° 0es" Seo 27° 6a5 375 sete 75° tea’ 717 23°190'649 102579394 | 24.49] 5/001 {006 
550, 349 ee oer? oon 4°872°253 | 2/499/735 | 51.31 | 1.191.925| 2.731.115] 1,076,642 | 39.42 686,359 1,934,152] ‘423, 21.89 128/914 
033, 303 Seanes natneekene 27'558/225 | 2011485967 | 73.11 | 1229405994] 24/0367779 | 14,979,405 | 62.32 | 9,022,354 23,610,916] 3,361,309] 14.24/ 1,859,669 
: te Mutual, Hartford 10,317,527 | 6,908,220] 66.36 | 3,759,965| 7,728,230] 4,101,411 | 53.47 | 1,861,571 5,442,838} 533,617 | 10.72 377,810 
14, 402 
> , ii ‘ 933, 50.79 | 3,520,909 12,288,829] 1,079,996] 8.79 638,095 
oy ee Hae. See 83°577-e6a | s2sesconi | 19296 | s1czs7.si6 195's14's06 | 29 358/336 15.78 | 21,369,206 70,915,995] 10,513,488 | 14:63| 7,140;763 
801,672 Prefent ial Inewrenees Beware |<ee’sns'2ei | 4.795359 157.73 | 3'004'367 | 7'051.446 | 3'171-805 | 44.80 | 1.598174 6'756/e02|  'ee5'111 | 12.81 483,834 
— stateiers Ingurance, Hartford| 72°735-150 | 247618,291 | 33.85 | 16,913,709 | 512696,018 | 16,090;781 | 31.13 | 10/138;081| 37,749,129] 4,621,110 | 12.24] 3,567,626 
121, 92 ay salle ggg eo hes 16/828/778 | 3,551,270] 21.10 | 7,934,789| 17,134,721 | 2,333,365 | 13.62 | 5,837,221] 17,654,502] ‘696,08a| 3.94 578,300 
~ 395, 509 . 
a Totals 1,425,271,173 | 512,966,879 | 35.99 | 312,581,752 f 092,911,692] 336,093,598 | 30.75 |194,620,568] 697,061 ,287] 84,256,174 | 12.09] 45,804,086 
“1,283 
, 199,083 
» 493,772 H 
, 133,087 
i ow Interest Earnings Affect the Cost 
-451,967 1 
519, 231 
,009 ,953 
812,057 of Life Insurance 
753,668 
439, 998 
8,119 
55, 966 
467,039 
641,735 
——— Amount of Additional Investment Income 
Company Rate of Interest Earned if Net Interest Rate Earned 
1% Higher In: 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
x % % $ $ $ 
Aetna Life, Hartford........secceeses | 3.34 3.16 3.01 10,200,000 9,600,000 10,600,000 
Bene Beets BiRscsncdaceneceesssce 3.13 3.03 2.89 3,000 ,000 3,300 ,000 3,600,000 
—— Connecticut General, Hartford........ 3.47 3.23 3.07 4,000,000 4,600 ,000 5,000 ,000 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford......e.e. 3.58 3.56 3.51 4,800,000 5,400 ,000 . *700, *000 
was Equitable Life, New York.....ccecccece 3.02 2.82 2.59 32,000 ,000 36,000 ,O00 38 ,300, *000 
is and 
ts Bquitable Life, Iowa.c.ccccccccccccce 3.33 3.17 3.03 2,500,000 2 ,800 ,000 2,900 ,000 
cents General American, St. LouiS....escees 4.25 3.80 4.06 1,300,000 1,300,000 1,400,000 
laries, | John Hancock Mutual, Boston.......... | 3.13 3.00 2.96 15,000,000 17,000,000 18,200,000 
s and Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne.....e..e. 3.35 3.21 3.97 1,900,000 2,200,000 _ * *400 *000 
ria Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.... | 3.40 3.25 3.11 8,400,000 9,100,000 9,900,000 
S 
xrious Metropolitan Life, New YorKk.....scee- 3.38 3.27 3.01 63,200,000 68 ,200,000 73 ,000 ,000 
gc. | Mutual Benefit, Newark........seeeee0 | 3.29 3.16 2.93 8,500,000 9,100,000 9,800,000 
S Mutual Life, New York....ccccccccccce 2.74 2.80 2.76 16,100,000 16,800,000 17,500,000 
> ,’ , , 
dollar | National Life, Vermont...........e20. | 3.43 3.44 3.20 3,600,000 3,000,000 3,300,000 
New England Mutual, BoSton.....ssececs 3.39 3.43 3.18 6,200,000 6,900 ,000 7,600,000 
nsur- New York Life, New York eeccecccs 3.00 2.86 2.69 32 , 700 ,000 35,100,000 37,400,000 
here Northwestern Mutual ‘Ki wau ee 3.44 Deas 3.10 16 100; ,000 17,100,000 18, *500; *000 
h Pacific Mutual, s Angeles Peccccoce 3.23 2.76 2.68  # *300 »000 1,600,000 3,100,000 
yf the | Penn Mutual, Philadelphia............ | 3.18 3.12 2.99 8, 700,000 9,400,000 10,000,000 
com- Phoenix Mutual, Hartford...c.cccceces 3.29 3.29 3.19 3,200,000 3,500 ,000 3,800 ,000 
taxes Provident Mutual, Philadelphia....... 3.14 3.15 3.01 4,400,000 4,700 ,000 5,000 ,000 
3, in- Prudent ial Insurance, Newark. ..eecces 3.03 2.95 2.78 52 ,800 ,000 57,400 ,000 62,100,000 
rop- | State Mutual, Worcester.............. | 3.23 2.98 2.89 2,300,000 2,400,000 2,600,000 
od Travelers Insurance, Hartford....ses- 3.20 3.29 3.01 11,100,000 11,800 ,000 12,600 ,000 
us Union Central, Cincinnati............ | 3.07 3.06 2.87 4°700;000 4,900,000 5,200,000 
here- 
come _— 
ed to Total CompanieS......csscese eee once eek 319,000,000 343 ,200 ,000 370 ,500 ,000 
cents ' 
Laxes. t Includes Participating and Non-Participating only. 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NET CosT HISTORY OF 
ORDINARY LIFE POLiIcIEs ISSUED IN 1927 PER $1000 





3% Reserve Policies 




















Age Age Age . Age 
Name of Company at Issue Rank at Issue Rank at Issue Rank. at Issue} Rank 
25 35 45 55 
Berkshire Life... ccccccccccccccsccccces $ 5.61 13 $ 6.59 13 $10.85 13 $ 23.46 13 
Connecticut Mutual...... eevccececccece 3.73 10 4.28 9 8.31 : ep 4 10 
Equitable Life, New YOrKk....eeeeeseees 2.46 2 3.79 6 8.52 ° : 68 
Guardian Life, New York...... eeesscese 3.95 ll 4.74 11 8.83 il 21.5 12 
Meme Life, Wee York P.cccccccccccccecs 4.24 12 5.25 12 9.44 12 21.16 ll 
MassachuSetts Mutual......cscseevevees 3.60 4 4.43 10 8.73 10 20.68 1 
Mutual Benefit......seeeeees segececvee 2.85 4 3.61 3 7.52 4 19.02 3 
National Life, Vt.cccccccccccccccseces 3.09 6 3.59 2 7.23 2 19.16 q 
New England Mutual...cscseseeceseseees 3.08 5 3.66 5 7.33 3 18.96 2 
New York Life... cccccccccccccsccvcece ee 2.84 3 3.86 7 8.25 7 20.77 9 
Northwestern Mutual....eeeees eocccccce 1.88 1 2.39 1 6.12 1 17.33 i 
Penn Mutual. cccccccccccccccccccseses oe 3.18 7 3.65 4 7.55 5 20.72 7 
State Life, Ind........ Seeeceoecoeecore 6.11 14 7.02 14 11.49 14 24.22 14 
State Mutual.......... oe cccececcsccese 3.38 8 4.07 8 7.91 6 19.56 5 
‘ 3 1/2% Reserve Policies 

ACACIS Mutual ccccccccccccccsccccceces 4.09 2 4.37 2 7.60 2 18.34 2 
Bankers Life, Towa *..ccccccsccccccess 4.91 8 5.68 9 9.50 10 21.27 7 
Connecticut General....... eoccesccsoce 5.08 10 5.63 8 9.46 9 21.47 8 
Equitable Life, Iowa....... ecccccace ee 4.26 4 4.70 4 8.40 a 20.41 5 
Fidelity Mutual....cccccccccccceeseees 5.07 9 5.71 10 9.54 ll 21.74 1! 
Girard LATE. ccccccccccicvcccccscccccss 6.08 16 6.77 16 10.69 16 23.79 15 
Jefferson Standard *...cseeeees coccone 5.84 15 6.22 13 9.89 12 21.62 + 
John Hancock..... eocccccece eoccsccecce 4.26 5 4.96 5 8.99 6 21 .66 10 
Midlanc Mutual...... eocccccece eececces 4.70 6 5.30 7 9.22 7 21.91 12 
Minnesota Mutual *..ccscescccsescccess 5.55 14 6.37 14 10.66 15 22.92 14 
Northwestern National *...sseeseseeees 6.26 17 7.22. 17 11.81 17 23.97 17 
Pacific Mutual......sevees eeccececocecs 5.37 12 6.19 12 10.27 13 22.75 13 
Provident Mutual... .cccccccsccsssesecs 3.04 1 3.59 1 7.23 1 18.30 1 
Prudential InSurance #..ceececscsesees 4.81 7 5.06 6 _ 8,78 5 19.72 3 
Reliance Life....... eccedcccccccccocce 5.52 13 6.38 15 10.66 14 23.83 16 
Standard Ins. ®...+-.ee6- eebee coosenees 4.13 3 4.47 3 8.18 3 20.22 4 
Union Central. ..cccccoccsccscce secces ee 5.15 10 5.79 11 9.44 8 20.73 6 





























* Endowment at age 85 Policy. 


* Includes cost of Waiver of Premiun. 





N the past 20 years the rate of 

interest earned on invested assets 

by insurance companies has been 
sharply reduced. According to The 
Spectator Life Insurance Year Book, 
the gross rate of interest earned by 
100 leading life insurance companies 
in 1927 was 5.32 per cent; in 1937, 
4.47 per cent and in 1946 3.18 per 
cent. With interest yields obtainable 
on high grade investment media 
suitable for life insurance com- 
panies continuing at a low level, it 
became necessary for life insurance 
management to reconsider the in- 
terest factor in the premium cal- 
culation and, for that reason, many 
companies began in 1942 to lower 
their interest assumption to 2% per 
cent in order to maintain the margin 
of safety required by sound business 
principles. 

The profits of life insurance com- 
panies, out of which dividends are 
allocated, are derived mainly from 
three sources: (1) savings in mor- 
tality, (2) the excess of net interest 
earnings over the amount required 
to maintain their reserve and (3) 
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savings between budgeted and 


actual operating cost. 

Savings from mortality over the 
past 20 years have shown regular 
gains. Actual operating costs, like- 
wise, have steadily improved. In- 
terest yields, on the other hand, 
over the past 20 years have con- 
tinued to show a constant down- 
ward trend. 


Despite all of this, however, the 
record shows that ordinary life in- 
surance policies issued in 1927 by 
the 31 life insurance companies— 
14 of which valued their policies on 
the 3 per cent reserve basis and 17 


on the 3% per cent reserve basis— 
had an average annual net cost 
ranging from $1.88 per thousand 
dollars for policies issued at age 25, 
to a high of $6.26. At age of issue, 
35, the range was from $2.39 to 
$7.22. 

In considering the table, it must 
be borne in mind that the greater 
part of excess interest earnings is 
allocated for dividends; it must be 
remembered, too, that part of it is 
allocated to the interest rate guaran- 
teed in policies under the various 
optional settlement clauses and that 
many of the guaranteed rates under 
the various settlement clauses of 
the older policies have assumed a 
rate in excess of that being earned 
now. 

The accompanying chart presents 
the average annual net cost of $1,000 
of ordinary life insurance policies 
issued at age 35 in 1927, These 
figures are calculated on the total 
premiums paid for 20 years, less 
dividends, and record the cash sur- 
render value at the end of twenty 
years. 
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—< 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1927 | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1927 
Rank 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933| 1934] 1935| 1936) 1937| 1938| 1939] 1940] 1941| 1942, 1943] 1944] 1945| 1946] to | to | to | to | to 
1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1946 | 1946 
— = oe 
. 5.76| 4.78) 3.55| 3.50 1.59 2.88| 6.97 | 423 | 3.02 | 2.12 | 3.76 
3.32] 3.38| 3.17| 2.68 0.90 1.04]. 2.76 | 289 | 1.85 | 1.05 | 2.07 
6 6.95| 5.31| 4.29| 4.30 1.97 2.47| 5.43 | 4.45 | 5.38 | 2.13 | 4.40 
12 3.19] 3.08] 2.87| 2.75 0.89 1.00] 3.02 | 2.87 | 2.09 | 1.11 | 2.15 
ll 4.24] 3.37| 2.64) 2:31 0.72 0.95] 3.94 | 3.02 | 1.96 | 0.94 | 2.00 
1 3.66] 3.24] 2.75| 2.49 0.81 1.08] 2.42 | 2.05 | 1.17 | 0.29 | 2.20 
3 3.89| 3.46| 3.17| 3.50 0.55 0.64] 3.44 | 3.36 | 2.01 | 0.74 | 2.28 
2.84| 2.49| 1.78| 1.77 0.55 0.75| 2.82 | 2.10 | 1.21 | 0.70 | 1.75 
4 5.66] 5.25) 4.72) 4.56 233 2.57| 3.78 | 4.85 | 4.28 | 2.64 | 3.69 
2 3.92| 3.00 2:36 211 2.07) 5.03 | 2.87 | 4.84 | 2.46 | 3.76 
: 2.14] 2.13] 1.83| 1.88 0.42 0.43| 1.77 | 1.90 | 1.37 | 0.50 | 1.36 
1 7.29 5.65| 4.80 0.40] 0.32] 0.39] 4.85 | 5.53 | 2.32 | 0.55 | 2.92 
0.89 1.17] 1.28 0.15 0.16] 0.68 | 0.93 | 1.70 | 0.20 | 0.67 
8 2.52] 2.15 2.07 0.73| 0.64] 0.77] 2.27 | 2.18 | 1.59 | 0.94 | 1.76 
. 2.07] 1.86] 1.18| 1.14 0.47 0.59] 1.89 | 1.48 | 1.29 | 0.59 | 1.30 
mani 1.56] 1.66] 1.80] 2.08 0.53 0.52] 1.41 | 3.08 | 1.28 | 0.61 | 1.08 
3.58| 2.98] 2.40 1.06 1.25| 3.43 | 2.72 | 1.21 | 1.21 | 2.31 
1.67] 1.69] 1.42| 1.29 0.26 0.26] 1.28 | 1.44 | 0.97 | 0.35 | 0.98 
“=a 2.41| 2.86 2.53 1.29 1.93] 3.14 | 2.46 | 2.05 | 1.55 | 2.37 
: 3.41| 3.49] 2.97) 3.34] 2. 0.67 6.72] 2.61 | 3.16 | 2.06 | 0.82 | 2.16 
- 2.88] 2.57] 1.75) 1.82 0.65 0.66] 2.82 | 2.12 | 1.44 | 0.83 | 1.75 
5 27 2.30] 1.89) “1.73 0.35 0.43] 1.99 | 2.04 | 1.18 | 0.47 | 1.41 
1} 7.60] 6.88] 6.45| 4.58 0.56 0.56) 5.57 | 5.42 | 1.49 2.83 
1.57] 1.50] 1.60| 1.65 0.41 0.52] 1.60 | 1.52 | 1.04 | 0.53 } 1.14 
8 4.81) 3.63] 2.82) 2.65 3.25 4.80] 5.54 | 3.27 | 2.47 | 3.93 | 292° 
9 3.83] 2.57| 2.81| 2.28 0.44 0.63] 2.36 | 2.89 | 1.31 | 0.61 | 1.77 
10 3.30| 2.83| 2.28] 4.69 1.70 1.88] 3.77 | 323 | 2.86 | 1.90 | 268 
12 ' 9.19/11.47|11.30|12.57| 6.83] 5.48) 6.88) 3.31 4.13] 9.35 | 6.35 | 5.81 | 448 | 6.41 
a4 Average (28 companies).......:. 149) aa] 2.72) 4.38) 4.50) 6.20) 4.08 3.06) 3.85, 2.68 244) 2.85, 1.29) 1.87| 1.44 1.34] 1.02 0.79| 073! 0.82] 3.93 3.98 | 1.93 | 0.87 | 2.55 
17 : - 
13 t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown. for prior years. 1936 ratio covers 
1 the period Tuly 22, 1936. through December 31, 1936. 
3 
16 
4 
6 
‘ 
———— = 
PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY- 
oohes EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1927 TO 1946, INCLUSIVE 
- cost ; 
uonell PERCENTAGE BY YEARS FIVE YEAR AVERAGES 
ge 25, NAMES OF COMPANIES 1927 
issue, 1927| 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931/ 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936| 1937] 1938) 1939] 1940] 1941] 1942] 1943] 1944 to 
1946 
39 to “ erry 
6.71] 4.39) 3.25] 2.57| 2.17] 2.30] 2.22) 2.11] 1.74] 1.85] 1.11] 0.90 ‘281 
must 4.80) 4.37] 3.96| 3.28) 2.62) 2.88] 2.41| 2.19] 1.75) 1.36| 0.94] 0.79 242 
5.50] 4.68] 3.47| 2.83 2:35| 2.49] 2.40| 2.24] 1.76) 1.74| 1.24] 1.02 254 
reater 6.38| 4.44| 3.44| 2.51| 2.25| 235 2.00| 1.68] 1.30) 0.93] 0.65 2.26 
ngs is 6.01 2.17| 1.76] 1.85| 1.73] 1.51| 1.31] 1.08] 0.71| 0.49 205 
ist be 5.30) 4.40) 3.68 2.02| 2.21) 1.95) 1.75) 1.48] 1.05) 0.54] 0.44 2.27 
oe 6.42| 4.66] 3.24| 2.72| 2.13| 2.36 2.04] 1.76] 1.13] 0.71| 0.44 2.29 
it is 4.80 4.16] 3.14| 2.76) 2.25| 2.29) 2.11| 1.98] 1.61| 1.28) 0.83] 0.55 225 
4.85| 4.76| 3.84| 2.71| 2.25| 3.35| 3.88| 3.26] 1.70) 1.14| 0.79) 0.64 2.39 
aran- 7,01] 6,54) 3.93] 2.79) 2.10) 2.39 1,97} 1.69] 1.28] 0.93) 0.81 2.67 
arlous 6.47| 4.21] 3.42] 3.19] 2.21] 2.28] 2.00] 1.85) 1.74] 1.38] 0.95] 0.73 2.44 
i that 5.43) 4.12 2.50| 2.11) 2.31| 2.55| 2.41| 2.04] 1.06] 0.64] 0.51 2.246 
7.27| 5.09) 3.42) 2.35| 1.86] 2.23| 1.94| 1.82) 1.57] 1.15| 0.74| 0.71 2.49 
under 6.65| 4.26| 2.77) 2.31| 2.10| 2.21] 2.33) 2.14] 1.96) 1.48] 0.89] 0.64 2.26 
aa 6.76| 2.35| 3.46] 2.67| 2.05| 2.17] 2.01] 1.78) 1.51| 1.07| 0.70) 0.52 2.31 
red 8 3.83] 3.02] 2.84] 2.00] 1.84) 2.04] 2.04] 1.79| 1.51| 1.06] 0.68] 0.54 1.64 
| 4.30| 3.31| 2.33| 1.83) 1.58] 1.68] 1.86| 1.58| 1.29] 0.93] 0.55) 0.41 1.72 
arned 3.26| 3.19] 2.33| 1.71) 1.54] 1.65] 1.46) 1.36) 1.12 0.51] 0.41 1.51 
6.08] 3.17} 2.90] 0.29| 4.05| 2.39] 2.10] 1.92| 1.73) 1.37] 0.84) 0.68 2.62 
4.02| 3.30| 2.56| 1.90| 1.62] 1.78] 1.65| 1.57| 1.35| 1.09] 0.68] 0.60 1.80 
sents 5.07) 3.85| 3.18] 2.39 2.06| 1.99] 1.99| 1.61] 1.26] 0.92! 0.68 2.16 
$1,000 6.58| 6.63] 4.47| 3.16| 2.75| 2.85| 2.53| 2.36, 2.08| 1.52| 1.07] 0.83 3.01 
ne 2.58] 2.26] 2.03] 1.70) 1.64| 2.00] 2.01| 1.71] 1.27| 0.80] 0.55| 0.47 1.40 
licies 4.38| 4.17| 3.19| 2.26| 2.06) 2.34] 2.55| 1.76| 1.48] 1.05| 0.68] 0.55 1.95 
Theil 6.82| 4.74 2.61] 2.33| 2.51| 230) 2.13] 1.74] 1.13| 0.67| 0.49 2.92 
total 7.50| 6.10 2.81 2.27| 2.10] 1.86] 1.72) 1.27] 0.83] 0.65 2.88 
3.78| 4.17] 6.03 212| 2.28 3.48| 2.24] 1.50] 1.17] 0.89) 0.68 2.17 
~ Jess 1.83] 1.66] 1.99] 2.26] 1.95] 1.79] 1.33| 0.96) 0.87 2.01 
- gur- Average (28 companiea)......... 1.83 1.88) 1.99) 2.38| 2.93 4.40) 4.73 3.70) 2.85 2.20) 1.93) 217| 2.24| 2.01] 1.80) 1.04) 0.68] 0.53 1.98 
venty _—_ 





t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the 


the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 


,Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. _ 1936 ratio covers 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS SINCE 1900 






























































fe Se 8 
| 3 Cash in Tota) 
Es 3 Real Estate Real Estate Total Total Collateral] Premium Loans to Office Deferred All Other Admitted 

= = Owned Mortgages on ts Stocks Loans Notes Policyholderg and Rank Premiums Assets Assets 
304] €6 | 376] t $ 734,936,958 [§7,154,745,375 | $35, 350,062,111 $1,247,228,446) $6,800,938] $64,297,905 |$1,826,468,304 | $774,178,519 | $703, 053,745 | $329,023, 650 | $48, 190,795, 95) 
22 | 6e | 348] 1985 856,702,941 | 6,635,981,659 | 32,605,873,512 | 998,609, 387 67,892,223 | 1,893,983,928| 780,246,958] 638,237,377] 316,331,840] 44,797, 041,217 
239} 66 | 35/1944) 1,061,434,759 | 6,674,550,465 | 28,537,436,264 | 703,805,004 89,259,916 | 2,044,496, 710,889,907 | 575,552,194] 652,861,087] 41,053,973 R98 
2% | 66] 305] 1943] 1,349,926,965 | 6,700,832,990 | 24,697,751,592 | 605,614,844 97,373,994 | 2,275,775, 874,514,501 | 542,961,757} 626,345,451} 37,766, 395,509 
237 | 66] 303] 1942] 1,658,700,749 | 6,712,070, 3€5 | 21,428, 704,205 | 558,665,150 % ,350, 230 | 2,587,359,673| 724,869,562 | 527,046,866] 632,689,121 | 34,931,411, 348 
238 | 66} 304] 1941] 1,873,038,596 | 6,427,699,736 | 18,942,°95,574 | 550,946,490 104,788,670 | 2,814,289, 877,405,162 | 521,351,861 | 609,919,687 | 32,730,965, oo 
239 | 66) 305] 1940] 2,059,985,765 | 5,957,904,221 | 16,932,878,255 | 554,268,843 114, 767,895 | 2,976, 108,141 | 1,048,429,305 | 5u8,128,370] 591,050,901 | 30,802, 154, 599 
240 | 66] 306] 1939] 2, 133,633,964 | 5,669,198,998 | 15,425,952,081 | 536,197,995 125,443,739 | 3,122,227,7 929,797,887 | 499,892,337 | 596,540,321 | 29,243, 411, 498 
240 | 68 198% | 2,177,300,720 | 5,444,459,650 | 14, 381,450,999 | 537,705, 667 163, 101,326 | 3,225,832,0 769,005,813 | 485,638,263] 5€2,55u,156| 27,754, 660,541 
242 | 66] 3082] 1937] 2,190,494,00€ | 5,229,414,535 | 13,182,3€0,098 | 512,935,084 171,224,737 | 3,228,259 725,618,717 | 474,566,273 | 525,058,998 | 26,249, 049 219 
250 | 65] 315/1936] 2,144, 198,625 | 5, 111,437,287 | 11,782,425,9C1 | 560,074, 362 181,876,337 | 3,229, 31 842,266,729 | 464,119,737 | 548,732,819 | 24,874, 316, 359 
275 | 65 | 340] 1935] 1,986,132,729 | 5,339,860,364 | 9,964,946, 531, 377, 293 194,808,932 | 3,354,900, 828 597,879 | 459,710,145 | 553,501,724 | 23,216,495, 614 
248 | 65] 313] 1934] 1,€89,083,484 | 5,85¢,609,934 | 460,289,189 | 437,832,520 155,660,310 | 3,502,114,8 613,268,083 | 456,3%,526| 657,410,213] 21,843,793, 969 
252 | 66] 318] 1933] 1,264,389,006 | 6,681,652,321 | 7,117,321,319| 439,935,016 167,996,105 | 3,601,370,082] 451,425,372 | 449,299,999 | 702,844,514] 20,895,726, a0 
260} £8] 328/192 933,947,996 | 7,316,093,037 | €,766,924,729 | 523,564,054 139,181,956 | 3,666,570, 323,952,430 | 461,623,581 | 599,645,340] 20,754,112, we 
274} €8] 342] 1931 683,234,746 | 7,652, 287,150 | 6,723,735,232 | 517,565,170 116,855,835 | 3,252,290, 178,€61,510 | 466,632,976 | 537,353,631 | 20,159,939 330 
2% | 69] 352] 1930 547,562,161 | 7,577,943,941 | €,352,333,205 | 465,951, L12 100,798,448 | 2,706,213 152, 216,379 | 439,993,966 | 505,690,104] 19,879, 611,097 
285 | & | 353] 1929 463,864,187 | 7,297,308,606 | 5,923,888,925 | 350, 342,63 $9,280,674 | 2,290,079, 14C,994,405 | 399,470,972 | 493,473,352 | 17,482,308, 907 
266} 65} 331] 1929 402,549,697 | 6,760,792,001 | 5,577,191,956 | 232,877,735 81,701,382 | 1,918,436 140,858,475 | 357,440,331 | 456,333,429] 15,961,093, 74) 
261} 58] 319] 1927 350, 365,637 | 6, 193,591,304 | 5,078,452,601 | 102,093,385 78,626,101 | 1,706,347, 133,485,812 | 315,201,688 | 416,218,742] 14, 31,950,5a3 
273 | 49] 22] 1926 303,417,616 | 5,564,257,488 | 4,592,911,802| 89,395,494 71,481,305 | 1,527,908 LLE, 682,897 | 283,992,819] 364,244,955] 12,939,806, a9 
248] 60] 308] 1925 265,937,751 | 4,799, 216,486 | 4,331,288,480/ 81,461,513 66,574,904 | 1,378,942 124,252,311 | 251,848,058] 217,68€,971] 11,537,C14,609 
243] 54] 297] 1924 238,652,554 | 4,174,768,771 | 4,049,231,785 | 48,644,006 62,131,069 | 1,261,173 126,954,800 | 221,049,074] 193,435,623] 10,304,034, 330 
242] 49] 291] 1923 243,058,192 | 3,€61,910,305 | 3,815,846,046] 24,449,411 57,640,236 | 1,163,091 119,961,012 | 195,961,709] 149,295,932] 9,454,620,793 
241] 45] 25€] 1922 197, 167,199 | 3,122,166,882 | 3,657,615,172] 54,492,806 62,487,065 | 1,078,240,954] 126,843,097] 178,341,7€3| 149,271,526] 8, 652,318,490 
244] 44] 288] 1921 185 ,883,5°9 | 2,792,259,508 | 3,346,489,722] 112,627,118 65,402,139 | 992,670,881 | 119,903,451 | 152,560,326] 138,787,817] 7,936,496,94 
23} 37] 272] 19D 172,010,908 | 2,174,863,244 | 3,588,728,120] 51,355,627 38,566, 605 820,348,747] 124,747,016 | 130,923,472] 177,152,167] 7,319,997, 018 
228 | 38] 266] 1919 168,829,341 | 2,084,312,253 | 3,248,960,182] 73,320,227 35,958, 642 768,981,739 | 110,658,585] 111,398,052] 128,676,755} 6,758,859, 104 
210} 30] 240] 1918 178,525,415 | 2,133,727,783 | 3,008,512,883/ 81,980,999 33,668,193} 769,913,575 5,540,819 | 98,252,790} 108,581,037] 6,529,620,999 
214] 27] 241] 1917 179,251,583 | 2,020,873,663 | 2,536,285,63%3| 83,283,515 33,826 ,618 775,930,439 | 104,249,639] 87,102,806} 101,762,650] 5,940,622,7% 
213} 28] 241] 1916 173,964,782 | 1,892,€07,916 | 2,309,218,646| 83,364,248 33,626,284 752,950,280 | 109,634,423} 78,922,793] 87,342,402] 5,536,607,483 
209 | 29] 238] 1915 173,367,237 | 1,779,279,016 | 2,094,687,842| 81,056,074 33,042,753 747,116,156] 114,284,715] 73,474,974 ,272, 5,190, 310,353 
219 | “31 | 250] L914 171,173,551 | 1,706,365,406 | 1,981,751,€98] 82,552,532 31,707 ,842 703,640,172 ,160, 68,832,680] 73,616,779] 4,935,252, 793 
29} “31 | 260} 1913 165,648,871 | 1,617,873,512 | 1,908,943,098] 85,879,873 28 669,834 629 325,113 73,112,720] 63,397,935] 65,254,511] 4,658,@6,377 
24] 26] 250] 1912 176,248,405 | 1,485,103,814 | 1,859,523,581] 95,906,396 28,579,734 559,124,999 67,041,884] 58,290,809] 60,768,428] 4,409,292,521 
219] 21] 240] 1911 170,799,114 | 1,368,488,374] 1,787,969,415| 99,882,124 29,600,276 512,189,723! 74,625,305] 55,C52,362/ 60,883,199] 4,164,491,688 
198} 16] 214] L910 172,960,857 | 1,227,231,592 | 1,659,845,447] 129,622,493 2495, 099, 854 ,112, 3,875 ,877 ,069 
173} 16] 189] 1909 166,712,430 | 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,221| 145,560,729 0446, 276 468 3, 643,857,971 
157] 14] L7L] 1908 166,874,569 987,253,140] 1,452,827,572| 147,069,411 4H, 59,309 3,390, 294,090 
146] 14] 160] 1907 169 968,545 921,166,712 | 1,280,359,719] 133,137, 36 2348 , 458,980 3,052 732,353 
122] 16] 138] 1906 170,020,809 826,418,442] 1,299,394,605| 159,728,118 4265 ,902, 863 2,924, 253,848 
gsi} 14] 112] 1905 170,616,599 723,507,218| 1,212,636,997) 172,742,135 0235 568,149 2,706 , 186,867 
79} 14] 93] 1904 180,875,035 671,577,813 | 1,067,027,851| 172,582,975 189,738,779 2,498 ,960, 968 
79} 13] 92] 198 178, 1&5 ,960 623,691,963 897,722,617} 165,249, 158,567,609 2,265 , 221,198 
68] 12] 90) 1902 170, 152,287 573, 262,009 872,087,030] 131,751,255 127,927,688 2,091, 822,851 
67] 13] 80] 1901 165,530,075. | 515,000,000 0807 3 13,520 | 5120,000,000 2108 ,438, 671 1,910, 784,985 
@ | *ncludes Loans! to policyholders. > Approximate. 

HE ability that life insurance In the intervening years, how- 


management has demonstrated 

over a century in investing the 
funds with which it has been en- 
trusted by the American people has 
been of major importance, not only 
in establishing its financial magni- 
tude, but in winning for it recog- 
nition as a model for security buyers 
who seek safety and stabilized in- 
come over long periods. 

A casual impression, gained from 
the table showing the distribution of 
the assets of life insurance since 
1900, would be that the companies 
varied little in their investment 
program. However, an analysis 
would reveal, through these hold- 
ings, evidence of intensive selectiv- 
ity and fluctuating economic trends. 

In the first year of 1900, for in- 
stance, bond totals represented 
about 40 per cent of the aggregate 
assets with mortgage ‘oans 29 per 
cent, real estate 9 per cent, stocks 
6 per cent, collateral loans 3 per 
cent, cash 4 per cent and loans to 
policyholders 3 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds included in the total 
bond holdings were less than 10 
per cent of the total assets. 
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At the end of 1946, bond holdings 
represented 73 per cent of total as- 
sets, including United States gov- 
ernment bonds, which were about 
45 per cent of all the life insurance 
companies’ assets. Mortgage loans 
were less than one-half of their pro- 
portionate volume at the beginning 
of the century—or 14 per cent, loans 
to policyholders were 4 per cent, 
stock holdings 3 per cent, cash 2 
per cent and real estate, despite the 
tremendous volume of housing in- 
vestments, were but 1.5 per cent of 
the total resources. 


ever, looking through the table we 
find that, by volume, real estate 
reached its peak in 1937 at $2,190,- 
000,000. The 1946 amount was about 
one-third of this total. The ratio 
to the total assets in 1937 of real 
estate, was not as large, at 8.5 per 
cent, as in the beginning of the 
period. Total mortgage loans, in 
1946, were greater than at any 
time since 1932. Their peak year 
was in 1931 at $7,652,000,000. In 
1930, mortgage loans were about 40 
per cent of the total resources. 

Bond holdings in the 46 years 
have increased every year with but 
one exception. They were higher 
in 1920 than they were in 1921. Col- 
lateral loans, which once were in- 
vestments of secondary importance 
now are far less than 1 per cent. 

Loans to policyholders reached 
their peak by volume in 1932, at the 
time of the bank holiday. Since 
that time they have almost regular- 
ly decreased, whereas they had in- 
creased practically year by year up 
to that time. In 1932 loans to policy- 
holders were about 17 per cent of 
the total assets. 
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Gross Rate of Interest Earned on Mean Invested 

Funds by Life Insurance Companies 

Rate of Interest Earned on Bonds (Moody's In- 

vestors Service). 

~~ Rate of Interest Earned on Stocks (Moody's In- 
vestors Service). 
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(By Paul Reddy, Associate Editor) 


Falling interest rates also reduce 


enterprise and increased the im- 


HE interest rate influences the 

how- financial economy of this nation, the amount earned on moneys portance of government securities as 
le we since it affects the national placed in trusts and thereby de- an investment outlet. During this 
estate budget and the amount of taxes we crease the income of trust bene- period there has been a substantial 
2, 190,- must pay to carry the public debt. ficiaries. In like manner, pension- decrease in the net long-term in- 
about It affects the business man and plans which have been set up for debtedness of corporations, also a 
ratio farmer for money they borrow, it the benefit of millions of employees substantial decrease in the real 
f real leaves its mark on the building of are similarly affected. Pensioners, estate mortgage indebtedness of in- 
5 per} a house or business or the maintain- buyers of annuities and _benefi- dividuals whereas the public debt 
f the ing of a home. The effect of a high ciaries of endowment policies are has expanded nearly 1000 per cent. 
is, in or low interest rate is woven into all caught in this downward trend These changes naturally have af- 
- any | the very fabric of our existence. of interest rates. fected the investment trends of life 
year The rates life insurance companies In addition, educational institu- insurance companies, and are re- 
). In earn on their investments is ma- tions, research foundations and flected in the increased proportion 
yut 40 terially affected by interest rates religious and charitable institutions of the assets such companies in- 
S. and, consequently, the cost of life are adversely affected by falling in- vested in Federal securities from 
years insurance is either increased or de- terest rates, as their income is less than 2 per cent in 1927 to 48 

h but creased. Changes in interest rates largely obtained from the return per cent in 1946, 
\igher alter the values of investments, such on invested money. The report of The accompanying chart gives 
Col- as the prices of bonds, stocks and the president of the Carnegie Cor- the gross rate of interest earned on 
e in- real estate, which are the primary poration of New York, which mean investment funds by all life 
‘tance media of investments. uses its investment income for edu- insurance companies, as well as the 
t. During the past 20 years the na- cation, research and social welfare, rate of interest paid on corporate 
ached tional interest rate has been down, states that its endowment income bonds and common stocks. The 
it the down, down! The effects of this slumped from $6,637,072 in 1932 to averages on bonds and stocks have 
Since lower interest rate has been reflected $3,989,590 in 1945—a decline of 40 been taken from Moody’s Investors 
ular- in the earnings of savings banks per cent. Service. Investments by life insur- 
d im- | and, as a result, in the interest paid During the past 20 years, the ance companies include bonds and 
ar up to depositors. Over the past 20 years earning capacity of life insurance stocks, as well as all other types of 
licy- | interest paid to savings bank de- funds has been adversely affected investments. The chart given is not 
nt of | positors has declined from 3% and by economic changes which limited for comparative purposes but rather 

4 per cent to 1 or 1% per cent. investment opportunities in private to give an indication of the trend. 
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LIFE INSURANCE REJECTED IN 1946 
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8 | 4.68 THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE / 
ART INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1927 TO 1946, INCLUSIVE® . 
10 | 4.24 
8) 4.0 - 
3s NAMES OF — | 1927] 1928] 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937] 1938] 1939] 1940] 1941) 1942} 1943] 1944) 1945 1946] 1927 | 1982 | 1987 | 1942 | 1927 
71448 COMPANIES to | to to | to 
1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1946 | 1946 
9 | 4.17 = 
8 | Sos Op Seuthwestern.......... 6.89| 6.44] 6.73| 6.69] 6.50] 6.21] 5.94] 5 51| 5.00] 4.81| 4.53] 4.81] 4.61] 4.78] 4.51) 4.36) 4.19 3.86] 3.60] 3.46] 6.64 | 5.45 | 4.65 | 3.82 | 4.67 
5 | 4:71 dard Ins. Co. ¢....| 5.42) 5 35) 6 41) 5.36) 5. 4.51| 5.26] 5 07] 4.81] 4 72) 4 59} 4.48] 4.38] 4.21) 4°09) 4.04) 3.75] 3.53] 3.40) 3. 6.39 | 5.03 | 4.33 | 3.61 | 4.32 
1 | 5.22 State Life, Ind......... 5.49| 5.44] 5.42] 6.57| 5.57] 5.25] 5.06] 5.06) 5.09) 5.14) 5.02) 4.92) 4.93] 4.82] 4.78] 4.77] 4.54) 4.14) 3.88 3.71] 5.50 | 5.12 | 4.89 | 4.19 | 4.87 
tate Mutual, Mass, ‘| 5.45) 5.59] 5.37] 5.40] 5.48] 5.21] 4.96] 3.94] 4.47] 4.81] 4.94) 4.80] 4.57/ 4.29] 4,00) 4.07) 3.92) 3.73) 3.35) 3.19] 5.42 | 4.67 | 4.50 | 3.62 | 4.40 
0 | 4 21 un of America........ 5.67| 5.57| 5.54] 5.32] 5.07] 5.04] 4.48] 4.42] 4.26) 4.03) 4.05) 4.13] 4.08] 3.96) 4.00) 3.98] 3.87) 3.83 3.67| 3.63] 5.39 | 4.41 | 4.04 | 3.77 | 4.17 
4-0 (ee 5.24] 5.21| 5.15] 5.13] 5.20] 4.861 4.36] 4.40] 4.24] 4.00] 4.06] 4.05] 4.05| 3.91] 3.65] 3.66] 3.59] 3.41] 3.45] 3.22] 5.18 | 4.37 | 3.93 | 3.45 | 4.01 
11 | 4.69 Jnion Central......... 5.94| 6.05] 5.94] &.74| 5.37] 4.72] 5.39] 4.98] 4.72] 4.77] 4.66] 4.44] 4.17) 3.95] 3.93] 3.96) 3.92] 3.71) 3.55 3.39] 5.79 | 4.91 | 4.21 | 3.69 | 4.41 
37 | 4.53 Jnion Mutual, Me 4.63] 4.75] 4.90] 4.92] 4.90] 4.72] 4.59] 4.48] 4.31] 3.84] 4.01] 3.81) 3.68] 3.47] 3.63) 3.64) 3.44] 3.26) 3.21 3. 4.83 | 4.39 | 3.71 | 3.30] 4.00 
Jnited States Life. .... 4.92) 5.06] 5.03] 5.06] 5.05) 6.36] 4.57| 4.59] 5.41| 5.29] 5.80) 4.85) 4.77| 4.66] 4.58) 4.34] 4.01] 3.81] 3.88 3.81] 5.02 | 5.26 | 4.90 | 3.94 4.60 
5 | 4.54 olunteer State........ 6.94] 6.76] 6.77) 6.72) 7.35 8 4.78| 5.47) 5.15) 4.90) 4.88) 4.96) 4.77 ca 4.65) 4.63| 4.50] 4.28] 4.28] 4.37] 6.94 | 5.09 | “4.80 | 4.40 | 5.08 
78 | 4.47 
7 4.21 West Coast Life....... 6.25] 6.19] 6.13] 6.08] 5.98] 5.58! 5.16) 4.93] 4.97) 5.00) 4.78] 5.00) 4.74) 4.52) 4.39) 4.18) 4.12) 3.93) 3.48 3.62] 6.11 | 5.13 | 4.68 | 3.84 | 4.75 
36 | 5.07 Western & Southern 5.83] 5.71) 6.66] 5.67| 5.28] 4.96] 4.62] 5.00) 5.03] 4.86) 5.08) 4.65) 4.59) 4.37] 4.25) 4.13] 3.96) 3.75 3.63] 3.32] 5.60 | 4.90 | 4.52 | 3.71 | 4.43 e 
57 | 4.2% Western Life, Mont.]..| 5.30) 5.40 5.401 5.43] 5.32) 5.19] 5.06] 4.82] 5.12) 4.91] 4.79] 4.94] 4.94] 4.75) 4.68] 4.54) 4.09] 3.46) 3.29 3.46] 5.37 | 5.02 | 4.87 | 3.71 | 4.64 
Wisconsin Life. ....... 6.63) 6.34] 6.09] 5.69] 5.68] 3.38] 5.05] 4.83] 4.60) 5.06) 5.11] 4.63] 4.63) 4.35) 4.39) 4.25) 3.94] 3.74) 3.48 3.42] 6.01 | 4.62 | 4.60 | 3.73 | 4.49 
0 | 5.0 
ARE: 2 Pe TK oh 
15 , 
7314.2 Averages (100 Cos.).. 6.32) a 5.33] 5.31] 5.23) 5.08) 4.75 ta) 40 4.49) 4.47) 4.33) 4.25) 4.11 so] ” 3.76) 3.57] 3.39 — 4.79 | 4.22 | 3.55 | 4.22 
3 | 4.21 
30 | 3.97 .* This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
78 | 4.73 tFigures prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. % Formerly the Continental Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States 
33 | 4.52 § Life. { Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 
16 ‘a during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 6 On gross basis as investment income includes 
6 | 4 investment expenses and taxes. c¢ Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co. Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. 
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URING the past 20 years the 
D world has passed through times 

that “Try Men’s Souls.” The 
crash of 1929, followed by the chaos 
and misery of the 1932-33 depression 
and topped off by the second world 
war has left a considerable part of 
the world in ruin and hunger, and 
suffering is prevalent in a great 
many countries. During this period 
the record established by the life 
insurance companies has been the 
one bright steadying light. 


Growth is a sign of strength, 
vitality and accomplishment. -In the 
case of an institution such as life 
insurance, it is an indication also of 
service and usefulness and a meas- 
ure of the confidence placed in it 
by the public. 

The total amount of life insurance 
in force in this country has grown 
to such great heights, $174,553,352,- 
153 on Dec. 31, 1946, because it has 
been tried and found good by 7,- 
400,000 Americans. Life insurance 
has gradually become the medium 
by which individuals and their 
families provide for emergencies as 
well «s their own future financial 
independence and economic security. 

Because life insurance companies 
have been so capably and intel- 
ligently managed and the adminis- 
trators have been so skillful and 
conscientious in investing and con- 
serving the funds entrusted to it by 
the people, the total assets of the 
life insurance companies of this 
country had grown to the tremend- 
ous total of $48,190,795,951 on Dec. 
31, last—almost three-and-one half 
times the amount they aggregated 
20 years ago. 

The past 20 years constituted a 
crucible for all financial institutions. 
It witnessed the worst depression in 
the nation’s history, with the re- 
sultant bank and business failures 
followed by the worst and most ex- 
pensive war in the history of man- 
kind. Today, the United States is in 
that transition period between a 
war and normal economy. 


The record of life insurance dur- 
ing the past 20 years has been con- 
sistent and steady. It is not meant, 
in the presentation of various 
statistics here, to reflect on other 
financial enterprises. Attention is 
merely called to the steady con- 
tinuous ascent of the assets and 
reserves of life insurance companies 
and the absences in their curve of 
the high peaks and deep valleys that 
characterize the concurrent history 
of other industries and financial] in- 
stitutions. The record speaks for it- 
self. 
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English Outlook 
Discussed by Eagles 


“The British government has em- 
phasized that it does not propose to 
nationalize the insurance industry 
beyond the small extent to which 
its existing plan for social insurance 
applies,” A. C. S. Eagles, assistant 
to the managing director of The 
Crusader Insurance Company of 
England, stated at a press interview 
in the offices of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association recently. 

Mr. Eagles was one of a trio of 
international visitors who arrived 
at the Association to study Ameri- 
can agency methods, training, re- 
cruiting, home office management, 
and the like. The two others are: 
Ove H. Dall, vice president, Mutual 
Insurance Company of Denmark, 
and Gustav Ingholt, agency manag- 
er, Assurance-Compagniet, Baltica. 
Although both companies are locat- 
ed in Copenhagen, neither of the 
Danes had met before, nor had they 


known of each other’s plans to visit 
this country. 

To illustrate the way in which 
British authorities regard voluntary 
insurance, Mr. Eagles said, “The 
government encourages private life 
insurance in a practical way by al- 
lowing life insurance policyowners 
a rebate on income tax for policy 
premiums paid.” The norma! rebate 
allowed is at the rate of 70c for 
every $4.00 of premium paid. This 
is one of the most important selling 
points employed by life insurance 
agents in England, he added. 

The National Insurance Act, 
which becomes wholly effective July 
5, 1948, said the Britisher, has been 
welcomed by insurance leaders as 
“a great general benefit.” A com- 
pulsory insurance program financed 
jointly by the insured, the employer 
and the government, it affords 
everybody “a basic minimum of pro- 
tection.” Mr. Eagles does not feel, 
however,.that this Act will affect 
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the production of Ordinary life, but 
considers it more a foundation upon 
which “a comprehensive insurance 
plan can be usefully built. “Our 
activities,” he said, “will be directed 
toward programming insurance 
along the same lines as American 
insurance men program their insur- 
ance needs in conjunction with so- 
cial security. 

“The British insurance public is 
not nearly as insurance conscious as 
America,” Mr. Eagles commented, 
“and there is still room for vast im- 
provement in this field. Introduction 
of the National Insurance Act 
should help to bring about a greater 
awareness of the value of all forms 
of personal insurance.” 

Mr. Eagles, who arrived in this 
country in early September, was on 
hand for the NALU convention. “I 
was very much impre$Ssed,” he said 
of the Boston meeting, “especially 
at the fact that all are so willing to 
pool ideas at a big meeting of this 


kind. In England, while through 
branches of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute insurance men do 
meet to discuss mutual problems, I 
have not seen anything organized on 
quite so large a scale as an Ameri- 
can convention.” 


Danish Operations 


The Danish visitors also gave a 
brief glimpse of insurance opera- 
tions in their country. There are 15 
life insurance companies in Den- 
mark, and one of these—the oldest 
one—is a government organization. 
This company was established in 
1870 by the Danish government and 
operates in competition with private 
companies. The rates are established 
by law and whenever any changes 
or new provisions are added, it is 
necessary for additional laws to be 
made. 


Under the present government no 
effort has been made to nationalize 


Denmark’s insurance program, said 
the visitors, but if the Socialist party 
wins the next election, which is a 
strong possibility, there may be a 
movement in this direction. 

About 50 per cent of all life in- 
surance sold in Denmark is pro- 
duced by part-time agents, and al- 
though agency leaders hope ultim- 
ately to put the business on a full- 
time agency level, the many rural 
areas make this difficult. 

Mr. Ingholt said that one of his 
company’s biggest problems is col- 
lecting premiums. Policyowners ex- 
pect and wait for the agent to go 
to them. Frequently the agent must 
travel many miles on his bicycle to 
contact his client and repeat this 
process several times before he fin- 
ally makes collection. If he fails to 
collect before the lapse date, then 
“he’s in for a good scolding from 
the policyowner. It’s quite different 
from your country, Mr. Ingholt 
said, “where the insured simply 
drops his check in the mail without 
question.” 

Programming is new in Denmark 
as in most other foreign countries, 
and this will be one of the many 
practices that both men will study 
in detail during their visit here. 
They are also interested in the Ap- 
titude Index test and the persis- 
tency rating chart, which they will 
introduce to the Danish Agency 
Management Association. 

Their itinerary here includes visits 
at several home offices in Hartford 
and New York to investigate mul- 
tiple lines of insurance. Mr. Ingholt 
returns to Denmark in the latter 
part of October by plane, and Mr. 
Dall follows a week later by boat. 

Mr. Eagles, the English visitor, 
expects to be in the states until the 
latter part of November. 


NSLI Conversions 


One in every five World War II 
veterans holding National Service 
Life Insurance policies has convert- 
ed to one or more of the half dozen 
available permanent plans, Veter- 
ans’ Administration announces. 

Of the 5,746,000 policies in force 
in August, more than 1,037,000 were 
permanent policies and the remain- 
ing 4,708,000 were five-year level 
term policies. 

Nearly two-thirds of the veterans 
who had converted their policies, 
or 634,900, selected 20-payment life. 
Thirty-payment life was second in 
popularity with 194,000 policies. 
Following in order, were ordinary 
life, 156,400 policies; 20-year endow- 
ment, 30,950; endowment at age 60, 
15,000; and endowment at age 65, 
6,300. 
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Highway to Destruction 


Interest centered around delivery of “that new 


automobile’ does not lessen the seriousness 


of loss of life and property caused 


by the man behind the wheel. The annual compilation 


of automobile fatalities in 153 American cities 


for 1946 shows a continuing upward trend 


and a glaring need for even more safety vigilance. 


AN, throughout history, has 
M been recognized as the great- 

est killer of his fellow men. 
By wars, of course, he has made his 
greatest single contribution to his 
record as a killer. Murder, by a 
variety of means and for a multi- 
plicity of reasons in war and in 
peace, in every race and nation, has 
always been a factor in the annual 
death rate of any nation. By acci- 
dents and carelessness every year 
many more have met their death. 
Civilization inspired the invention 
and common usage of a variety of 
instrumentalities of use and con- 
venience. Man, by carelessness and 
by the unexpected and unpremedi- 
tated results of his actions, has be- 
come increasingly the cause of the 
death of his fellows—men, women 
and children. Selfish use of these 
tocls of modern progress has been 
an important factor in this rising 
death rate. 

People talk of deaths caused by 
motor cars, but deaths are caused 
by men who operate the motor cars. 
Because of a disposition against 
hard feelings of neighbors or men 
and women of standing in the com- 
munity, it has become a practice to 
ignore the operator of the automo- 
bile as the cause of death and to 
report in his place as the cause the 
machine which is incapable of 
movement without man’s interven- 
tion. Perhaps the very reason be- 
cause of which the automobile acci- 
dent rate, both fatal and unfatal in 
the State and the nation, would be- 
gin to descend might be the fact 
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that the newspapers personalized 
the causes of automobile deaths, 
rather than note that little Johnny 
Doe died as a result of an automo- 
bile accident; that little Johnny Doe 
was killed by Mrs. So-and-So. 
The fatality rate in the cities of 
the nation increased from 15.1 per 


Sy 7.9 UV. Cullen 


Editor, The Spectator 


hundred thousand in 1945 to 15.9 in 
1946. The population in these cities 
represent about one-third of the 
total population of the United 
States. And, of course, that little 
rise of from 0.1 to 0.9 translated into 
human lives is 500. The increase in 
death rate in the cities contributed 
to the greater increase in fatalities 
throughout the nation. In 1946 there 
were 32,444 fatal accidents for a na- 
tional death rate of 23.9. It seems 
unbelievable and certainly it is a 
challenge to the American people 


that there was an increase of 20 per 
cent in automobile deaths in 194 
over 1945 when the death rate was 
20.6 and the number of deaths, 
25,576. 

Down the years men in every. na- 





tion have been confronted by death 
dealing agencies. Fire used to cause 
deaths; so did exposure; so did rail- 
road trains and ships. The ravages 
of the white plague and the black 
plague and a host of other terrors 
have yielded in the main to the ap- 
parent purpose of people in general 
to have them relegated to a minor 
role as chief causes of death. 

The time has come to face facts 
in so far as the operation of the 
automobile is concerned. 

It is not right to have bus lines 
with fast schedules operate upon 
our highways which are used at 
once by people who are riding 
largely for pleasure. Trailer trucks 
loaded to capacity in weight, re- 
quired to deliver food stuffs, perish- 
able goods and a variety of mate- 
rials within definite time limits are 
an invitation to death and broken 
bodies. The wonder is that truck 
and bus operators are able to do as 
careful a job as the record shows. 


Responsibility 

State governments, truck and bus 
line owners, motor vehicle manu- 
facturers, safety organizations, en- 
forcement officials, and political 
bosses and ward heelers all must 
accept a certain responsibility for 
this high death rate. In the first 





place adequate highway facilities, 
regardless of cost, should be built 
Some limitations should be placed 
on the size and weight of trucks and 
the weight of the loads therein. Bug 
and truck time schedules should be 
set by motor vehicle bureaus and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, and evaluated as to their effect 


AUTOMOBILE DEATHS IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES 














1946-1945 

Rate Per 100,000 Population : 

1946 1945 ' 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

ChACAZO.ccccccccces 3,600,000 : 487 13.5 3,335,000 469 14.1 — 

Detroit. ccccccccces 1,750,000 : 248 14.2 1,685,000 195 11.6 7 

Los AngeleS....+++- 1,827,000 480 26.3 1,810,000 546 30.2 © 
New YOrK....eeeeees 7,783,000 692 8.9 7,678,000 651 18.5 
Philadelphia....... 1,991,339 220 11.0 1,980,976 197 9.9 
Total. ccccccccces 16,951,339 2,127 12.5 |} 16,488,976 2,058 12.5 
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Regional Distribution of Deaths by Automobiles in 1946 


on the accident rate. Safety units 
should take off the kid gloves in 
dealing with the problem and point 
with conviction to the cause of 
every accident and give its opinion 
of the case. Police should regard- 
lessly enforce existing ordinances 
and every person in leading politi- 
cal circles who makes any effort to 
squash motor vehicle violations 
should be held guilty of a misde- 


meanor subject to a fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Insurance companies should be 
equitable and just in evaluating 
damages to cars and people in auto- 
mobile accidents whether or not 
their own policy happens to be in 
effect. The unfatal accidents prob- 
ably represent one hundred times 
the number of fatal accidents and 
the property loss and the human 





loss in the United States as a result 
of the motor vehicle misadventures 
are so large and so important to the 
economic and social well-being of 
the country that the annual pres- 
entation of statistics and the human 
interest stories and pictures will not 
suffice. A definite program de- 
signed to bring the operation of all 
sorts of motor vehicles within the 
realm of reason must be initiated 
at once. 


City Records 


Records obtained from the Health 
Departments of 153 cities show that 
the total death toll from automo- 
biles in 1946 numbered 6,951. The 
death rate in these cities was 15.9 
per hundred thousand, as compared 
with 15.1 in 1945 for the same cities. 
This rise of 0.9 in the death rate 
for these cities means that there 
were approximately 500 deaths more 
in the same area in 1946 than in the 
previous year. The death rate rise 
of about 20 per cent in a year is a 
shocking commentary on the cheap- 
ness of human life. It is evident 
that with these deaths—for the 
most part avoidable—amounting to 
more than 32,000 in one year there 
must be considerable work carried 
on throughout the United States to 
prevent the destructive influence of 
the automobile—one of the most 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 153 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 


Rate Per 100,000 Population 
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1946 1945 

B® pulation Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Albany, New York...... se 133,900 5 3.7 133,337 8 6.0 
Albuquerque, N. M....... 40,000 31 77.5 40,000 18 45.0 
a” ar 50,000 22 44.0 50,000 8 16.0 
i ee 270,000 62 23 .0 270,000 64 23.7 
co ae 330 ,000 45 13.6 330,000 47 14.2 
MOBCIR, TOMO. ccs ccvccs 118,000 23 19.5 118,000 17 14.4 
MOSEIMOTS, Wee ccccccdces 930,000 163 17.5 930,000 180 19.4 
Baton Rouge, La......... 34,719 25 72.0 34,719 11 31.7 
| | a SF aero 83,989 12 14.3 83,405 7 8.4 
mermerey, GOlLis. cccccces 100 ,024 12 12.0 100,024 10 10.0 
Birmingham, Ala......... 300,000 37 12.3 295,000 33 11.2 
oe ee 766,386 74 9.7 766,386 73 9.5 
Bloomfield, N. J........ 49 ,000 0 0 41,700 1 2.4 
Bridgeport, Conn........ 147,478 19 12.9 147,478 21 14,2 
Burlington, Vt....... be 27, 686 2 Tce 27,686 2 toa 
Cambridge, Mass......... 111,198 1l 9.9 u u u 
GONGGRs Me Becncccuceoed 120,000 57 47.5 120 ,000 35 29.2 
®t "arr 120 ,000 7 5.8 u u u 
Cemaeeweem, Bi Cosccoved 100,000 29 29.0 100,000 31 31.0 
ROE sOCSO, Be Cac cccccce 111,834 18 16.1 110,011 13 11.8 
Chattanooga, Tenn....... 133,391 33 24.7 133,000 29 21.8 
CRICOPSE, MASE... cccccces 44,626 0 0 44,626 1 
CUBSEMNETA. GRAIG. ccccecs 455,610 64 14.0 455,610 46 10.1 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 878,336 149 17.0 878 ,336 123 14.0 
CHSUREES, GREG: ccccccces 315,787 63 20.0 314,235 40 12.7 
Colorado Springs, Colo.. 50 ,000 12 24.0 50,000 7 14.0 
Corpus Christe, Tex....., 145,000 25 17.2 145 ,000 37 25.5 
Cumberland, Md.......... 45,000 6 13.3 45,000 7 15.6 
a ee, ree 360 ,000 66 18.3. 360,000 69 19.2 
DOP COR; GREER ccccccpecsion 259,000 51 19.7 259 ,000 33 12.7 
MOPOCES, Thb ec cccciccced 63,500 8 12.6 70,000 15 21.4 
a. a | ee 375,000 13 19.5 375,000 75 20.0 
Des Moines, Ia........-- 7 170 ,607 30 17.6 167 ,586 28 16.7 
DOCTORS, BWiGMec cccccces 4 1,750,000 248 14.2 1,685,000 195 11.6 
DOLGCH, WAR ccccccccce 101 ,065 15 14.8 101,500 17 16.7 
East Orange, N. J...... 69 ,520 5 7.5 69 , 428 5 Tm 
East St. Louis, Ill.... 80,000 29 36.3 u u 
SG. Bebasctéscocnee - 3,600,000 487 13.5 3,335,000 469 14.1 
Bae CESLPO, VASE. .0ceee 40,000 4 10.0 34,452 2 5.8 
Elizabeth, N. J....eee. 120 ,090 5 4.2 119 ,000 17 14.3 
Bi Paso, TEZGS. occcccss 114,000 34 29.8 114,000 29 25.4 
Elyria, Ohio........... 30,000 6 20 .0 30 ,000 8 26.7 
Ds Disedeceneeeosuce 130,877 26 19.9 128,295 19 14.8 
Fall River, Mass....... 115,056 18 15.6 115 ,056 17 14.8 
Fargo, We Decesccccccre 35,000 2 $.7 35,000 5 14.3 
WeeG, Biss casceesice 156,000 47 30.1 150,000 33 22.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 125,000 26 20.8 125,000 18 ae 
PONE. SOEe, Behe ccvcses 240,000 61 25.4 240,000 66 Py 
Galveston, Tex........-. 78,000 12 15.4 78,000 15 oa 
Gary, Ind. wccccccevcces 112,000 40 35.7 112,000 22 19. 
Gloucester, Mass....... 24,862 4 16.1 24,862 4 16.1 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 175,145 43 24.6 164,061 23 ae 
Great Falls, Mont...... 46,000 13 28.3 46,000 14 a. 
Green Bay, Wisc........ 52,300 ll 21.0 52,300 15 o's 

Greensboro, N. C....... 5 9,319 22 37.1 59,319 22 . 
0 

Harrisburg, Pa......... 83,893 38 45.3 83,893 26 31. 
porefons. Coen sean waxes 182,000 10 5.8 167 ,860 44 oe 
Highland Park, Mich.... 52,338 11 21.0 52,338 1 38 
DN, Be Dec.ccecses 51,753 1 1.9 51,644 3 198 
Houston, Tex........... 449 ,024 96 21.4 471,167 81 , 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 153 SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES 




















(Continued) 
Rate Per 100,000 Population 
1946 1945 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 386,972 101 26.1 386,972 91 23.5. 
Jersey City, N. J...... 316,802 21 6.6 314,945 31 9.8 
Kansas City, Mo........ 450 ,000 101 22.4 430,000 72 16.7 
SGD, WESscccccceens 56,500 18 31.9 55,500 8 14.4 
Lakewood, Ohio......... 69,056 8 11.6 u u u 
Seeetee, WER oss csccce 80,000 28 35.0 80,000 17 21.3 
Lewiston, Maine........ 40 ,000 8 20.0 40,000 2 5.0 
Lexington, Ky.....ccece 78 ,899 13 16.5 78,899 10 pe 
SSCChG BOCK, STK... 2.00 120,000 30 25.0 103,000 31 30.1 
Long Beach, Calif...... 261,000 52 19.9 261, 000 59 22.6 
Los Angeles, Calif..... 1,827,000 480 26.3 1,810,000 546 30.2 
SOREBVEIEO, EPccccccess 379,518 73 19.2 356,730 85 23.8 
Lynchburg, Va.......... 44,541 9 20.2 42,711 12 28.1 
Lynn, MaSS.......-.e00. 105,153 7 6.7 98,123 12 12.2 
SEN, WEllecsspeacces 73,410 9 12.2 72,456 9 12.4 
: ~ ‘ 
nee, GORE dcdcscceas 61,968 6 9.7 60,000 4 6.7 
Manchester, Mass....... 77,625 ll 14.2 77,625 il 14.2 
Memphis, Tenn.......... 319,317 26 8.1 319,317 43 13.5 
Milwaukee, Wis......... 620,000 80 12.9 603,000 68 11.3 
Dy, PRRbet eccnkocaws 192,122 51 26.5 192,122 39 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 509,176 72 14.1 509,176 76 14.9 
Medford, Mass.......... 67,078 + 6.0 67,078 1 1.5 
ee eae 128,582 37 28.8 128,682 27 21.0 
Montgomery, Ala........ 110,000 22 20.0 110,000 18 16.4 
Es We Seseseseccen 443,000 66 14.9 443,000 57 12.9 
. * 
a ee 31,470 3 9.5 31,284 1 3.3 
New Bedford, Mass...... 110,014 9 8.2 110,535 8 7.2 
New Haven, Conn........ 160 ,605 15 9.3 160,605 29 18.1 
Bee GEEGCGRS, ES. o occces 562,154 110 19.6 560,000 91 16.3 
New Rochelle, N. Y..... 60,182 8 13.3 57,449 6 10.4 
itn Ms Biteesksees 7,783,000 692 8.9 7,678,000 651 8.5 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.... 90,668 24 26.5 90,668 12 13.2 
North Bergen, N. J..... 41,570 1 2.4 41,351 l 2.4 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 236,331 52 22.0 236 ,331 60 25.4 
ee, BORE ccccvevscss 241,707 25 10.3 241,707 30 12.4 
Pasadena, Calif........ 100,000 31 31.0 100,000 22 22.0 
a Se are 140 ,476 25 17.8 140 ,359 25 17.8 
OEER. BPERssssccces 105,000 30 28.6 105,000 15 14.3 
Sb ee 105,159 13 12.4 105,157 17 16.2 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1,991,339 220 11.0 1,980,976 197 9.9 
> eee 671,659 108 16.1 671,659 90 13.4 
MUROR, MEERciwcccccce 70 ,000 41 58.6 70,000 30 42.9 
Portsmouth, Va......... 59,472 9 15.1 59,472 9 15.1 
Providence, R. I....... 266,000 49 18.4 265,000 41 15.5 
Cs a a: aidan atbcece 79,000 9 11.4 63,000 6 ' 9.5 
4 
is BEbs-pseesusnns 40,500 6 14.8 40,500 8 19.8 
A eee 84,125 10 11.9 84,125 6 7.1 
Ph MWbsb cesses es 71,222 14 19.7 67,558 19 28.1 
Cs Mie Dans ctheees 54,057 8 14.8 54,057 a 7.4 
Ss Ulesescoseness 115,392 7 6.1 114,763 16 13.9 
Richmond, Va........... 225,980 70 31.0 225,980 43 19.0 
Rochester, N. Y........ 335,353 51 15.2 333,442 37 11.1 
Beckford, Ill........0.. e293 ,600 21 22.4 87,176 15 ato 
SO 42,833 7 16.3 41,303 2 4.8 
Salem, Oregon.......... 40,000 31 77.5 38 ,000 9 23.7 
San Antonio, Texas..... 350,000 84 24.0 325,000 79 24.3 
Santa Barbara, Calif... 40,000 8 20.0 40,000 13 32.5 
San Diego, Calif....... 362 ,658 77 21.2 362 ,658 123 33.9 
San Francisco, Calif... 827, 400 157 19.0 827 , 400 158 19.1 
San Jose, Calif........ 79 , 000 49 62.0 79 ,000 34 43.0 
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(Continued) 
— 
Rate Per 100,000 Population 
=——_— =: << — 
1946 1945 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Te 
Sacramento, Calif....... 121,154 22 18.2 121,154 21 17.3 — 
Savannah, Ga..ccccccccee 95,996 20 20.8 95,996 28 29.2 ark 
Schenectady, N. Y....... 97,000 9 9.3 97,000 19 19.6 B cal. 
MOORE, WOORes ccccevese 475,000 86 18.1 475,000 119 25.1 Col: 
Sheboygan, Wis..... bpece 43,000 6 14.0 43,700 5 11.4 
Cont 
Sioux Falls, S.'D....... 48 ,000 17 35.4 48 , 000 2 16.7 § Delt 
Somerville, Mass....... . 104,000 10 9.6 104,000 3 2.9 Flot 
Springfield, Mass...... . 161,699 9 5.6 159,896 ll 6.9 Geo! 
ee 155,000 31 20.0 148 ,000 32 21.6 
St. Petersburg, Fla..... 150,000 28 18.7 150,000 22 14.7 br 
a 812,353 117 14.4 812,353 119 14.600 toes 
Ge Ps Meee ccctseaes 296,000 46 15.5 296,000 at 14.9 Kans 
South Bend, Ind......... 117,000 19 16.2 117,000 28 23.9 
Steubenville, Ohio..... ° 38 , 000 7 18.4 38,000 14 36.8 Kent 
Syracuse, N. Y.....s... ; 221,608 46 20.8 220, 299 37 16.608 oo 
Tacoma, Wash........... : 140,000 27 19.3 140,000 59 42.1 9 tees 
MOmGG, FIGEEGR. cccbsoce ° 207,844 54 26.0 207 ,844 37 17.8 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 71,000 24 33.8 63,000 18 28.6 Mich: 
BORGES, GRIGs ccccccce eee 301 ,932 54 17.9 296,338 37 12.5 Minn 
Topeka, Kansas.......++. 76,188 14 18.4 76,188 15 19.7 0 
Tremtes, We F..cceccers 125, 688 26 20.7 129,774 ‘10 .<—.- 
Union City, N. Jocccccee 58 ,247 ee6 eee 58, 247 eo eee Nebrz 
Was Ws Heocosesvodpes 100,518 13 12.9 100,518 9 9.0 Nevac 
a. Ws 600466666600 68,500 35 51.1 68 ,500 23 33 .6 new 
Washington, D. C......, 843,000 88 10.4 900,000 99 12.058 
Waterbury, Conn....s.ee. 107,500 12 43.2 107,000 10 9.3 New Y 
We MERE, BABeccce pes cc 40,597 2 4.9 40,597 3 7.4 North 
Wheeling, West Va....,.. 72,500 16 22.1 72,500 10 13.855 mets 
Wichita, Kansas..... bees 153,411 26 16.9 153,411 14 9.1 FF oxian 
Winston Salem, N.C.....;3 84,000 38 45.2 84,000 19 22.6 
Orego: 
Worcester, MaSS....eese.' 200,000 31 15.5 200,000 25 12.5 Penns 
WOU WOE ve cedeccecede 57,000 27 47.4 57,000 18 31.6 —— 
Youngstown, Ohio........ 167,720 36 21.5 167,720 42 25.0 f gout 
Seer ceeeeeeee [@ 43,712,823 6, 61 15.9 42,619,200 6,437 15.1 § tenne: 
Texas 
| : Utah 
ee 
Virgir 
CEUCLOS INCTORSEE RACOcs spessipospodpcccvcehepececcccccecccccchsccccvssescevccsscssccsevecece peeccece 82 
Cities Decreased Rate... pecccccdrneccccccccscccccscese oes aksa8ss essen cesanncwna tteeeees cocccce Washir 
CUTIES ROMAINEd SARE. .cchvcposddpevedepocccvccscccccessessces fteeeees ere Te TT eee TTT Teer ee 8 vad 
Cities Non-comparable......}5.... Justa eeeenees peace eeepecrecccccer eer eaeeeseenesesespesepesrens sbeee 4 crests 
@ On the basis of comparison, 1946 totals would be 43,332,569 population with 6,382 deaths for 
@ ratio of 14.7 per cent. w Unavailable. 
: Total 
(Continued from Page 37) ican life insurance companies in damage and miscellaneous policies }§=== 
valuable contributions to man’s 1946. According to the National paid $275,599,453. Accident com: 
pleasure and service—from  out- Safety Council there were 1,200,000 panies on their automobile policies} whij. 
weighing any benefits. persons injured in 1946 and the cost and life insurance companies in dis- same: 
Beyond a doubt, for every one of motor vehicle accidents was held ability claims perhaps paid $200°f able g, 
person killed, there are fifty injured to be $2,200,000,000. 000,000 in claims. Thus the insulf 2 geore 
and thousands of dollars of prop- Fire insurance companies paid ap- ance cost alone was over $687,000; was su 
erty destroyed. From an insurance proximately $211,000,000 in claims 000 in 1946—a stupendous price } y_ anc 
standpoint the cost is tremendous. arising from motor vehicle insur- pay for the use of a car. death ; 
Death claims from auto accidents ance involving fire, theft and colli- Of 153 cities shown in the table} Othe: 
amounting to $28,000,000 are esti- sion. Casualty companies as a re- of automobile mortalities herewith] were: , 
mated to have been paid by Amer- sult of claims arising from property 82 increased their rate over 195 son, In 
12.0; H. 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES BY STATES IN 1946 
N t ~~ penths 
——-— 0. 0 Per er er 
ae % of Deaths Rate for Capita 10 ,000 10 ,000 
Population By] Pop. to | by State} 100,000 % to jMotor Vehicle} ¢ to of Pop.To} Cars in | Cars in 
r States States Total 1946 Population} Total | Registration Total M.V. Reg.| 1946 1945 
{ 
ate 
17.3 Alabama 2,785,148 2.0 738 26.5 2.3 384,229 1.1 7 19 15 
: Arizona 702,000 5 242 34.5 7 159,729 5 4 15 21 
29.2 Arkansas 1,735,564 1.3 328 18.9 1.0 318,043 ‘9 5 10 9 
19.6 California 7,904,000 5.8 3,728 47.2 11.5 2,918,184 8.7 3 13 14 
25.1 Colorado 1,123,296 8 349 31.1 1.1 392,165 1.2 3 9 a 
11.4 
Connecticut 1,773,204 1.3 247 13.9 .8 506,122 1.5 4 5 5 
16.7 Delaware 286,188 x 6 29.7 a 70,986 a 4 12 10 
: Dist. of Col. 843, 000 .6 88 10.4 % 127,765 .4 7 7 9 
2.9 Florida 2,250,061 1.7 136 32.7 2.3 607,809 1.8 4 12 ll 
6.9 Georgia 3,123,723 2.3 803 25.7 2.5 581,322 1,7 5 14 13 
21. 
14 ; Idaho 572,922 .4 196 34.2 .6 163,995 5 3 12 12 
. Illinois 8,028,453 5.9 1,825 22.7 5.6 1,942,000 5.8 4 9 9 
Indiana 3,594,000 2.6 1,033 28.7 3.2 1,080,695 3.2 3 10 9 
14.6 Iowa 2,580, 356 1.9 571 22.1 1.8 737,955 2.2 3 8 6 
14.9 Kansas 1,742,271 1.3 461 26.5 1.4 650,525 1.9 3 7 5 
23. 
36 ; Kentucky 2,672,174 2.0 685 25.6 2.0 464,000 1.4 6 15 13 
7 Louisiana 2,550,441 1.9 525 20.6 1.6 434,764 1.3 6 12 11 
16.8 Ma ine 786,476 .6 194 24.7 -6 226 ,048 S 3 9 4 
Maryland 1,999,447 1.5 424 21.2 1.3 500,366 1.5 4 » 9 
a Wassachusetts| 4,549,036 3.3 555 12.2 1.7 972,281 2.9 5 5 5 
28.6 Michigan 5,516,500 4.1 1,488 27.0 4.6 1,598,628 4.8 3 9 2 
12.5 Minnesota 2,792,300 2.1 557 19.9. 1.7 807,932 2.4 3 7 6 
: Wississippi 2,000,000 1.5 523 26.2 1.6 275,500 .8 7 19 15 
19.17 Missourd 3,846,281 2.8 169 20.0 2.4 965,165 2.9 4 8 8 
7.1 Montana 500,000 4 172 34.4 o§ 175,049 . 5 3 10 8 
nal ,198, 482 9 237 19.8 a 438 ,807 1.3 3 5 6 
9.0 ——— , 137,000 1 102 14.4 3 49 ,495 al 3 20 19 
33. New Hampshire} 460,851 3 110 23.9 3 137,695 4 3 8 8 
7 New Jersey 4,200,941 3.1 739 17.6 2.3 1,094,744 3.3 4 1 7 
' New Mexico 531,818 .4 266 50.0 8 134,382 .4 4 20 17 
9.3 New York 14,078 ,550 10.4 1,706 12.1 5.3 2,626,113 7.8 5 6 8 
Tet TD horth Dakota | 's37'0ea a4 | nas 26.6 | 4 1937080 | 16 3 “y 3 
re oo. — 7,263,119 5.3 | 1,662 22.9 5.0 1,997,400 6.0 4 8 8 
22:6 Oklahoma 2,382,437 1.8 517 21.7 1.5 560 ,803 1.7 4 9 9 
Oregon 1,227,246 .8 439 35.8 1.4 460, 659 1.4 3 10 . 
12.5 Pennsylvania 9,900,180 1.3 1,583 18.0 9 2,208,723 6.8 ‘ q 8 
a South Carol ima] 2,000,000 1.5 634 31.7 | 2.0 366 ,129 1.1 5 17 12 
: South Dakota 642,961 5 167 26.0 5 192,867 .6 3 
15.1 0 2.3 662 21.3 2.0 515,470 1.5 5 13 13 
— 37300617 4.6 | 1,972 31.2 6.0 1,807,200 5.4 3 ll 9 
Utah "635,000 5 256 40.3 .8 171,008 5 4 15 10 
== | Vernont 359,231 3 87 24.2 3 102,211 3 4 2 ie 
82 Virginia 2,985,851 2.2 861 28.8 2.7 597,779 1.8 
9 9 
59 Washington 2,050,100 1.5 570 27.8 1.8 644,686 1.9 3 
8 West Virginia 1,849,041 1.4 378 20.4 a 298 ,593 9 6 13 12 
. 3,133,000 2.2 708 22.6 2.2 97 ,849 2.7 3 8 1 
"0 Gesiee "'250-, : 58.6 5 91,656 a 3 16 8 
yoming 250-,742 -2 147 . . ° 
——$——— 
oo Pee otal 135,859 ,346 100.0 | 32,444 23.9 | 100.0 33,530,4301 100.0 4 10 9 
ro licies, 
- com 
po while eight cities remained the Mich., 58.6; San Jose, Calif., 62.0; in a population of 58,247 had the 
in 4 same; four cities had non-compar- Waco, Texas, 51.1; Winston Salem, lowest death rate among the cities 
$2 ‘fable data. Fifty-nine cities showed N. C., 45.2; York, Pa., 47.4; East St. shown. Other cities with no death 
ak a decrease in rate. The highest rate Louis, Mo., 36.3; Flint, Mich., 30.1; rates were: Bloomfield, N. J., and 
87,0 . was suffered by Albuquerque, N. Gary, Ind., 35.7; Greensboro, N. C., Chicopee, Mass., with populations of 
rice “1M, and Salem, Oregon, which had 37.1; Kenosha, Wis., 31.9; Lansing, 49,000 and 44,626 respectively. Low 
death rates of 77.5. Mich., 35.0; Pasadena, Calif., 31.0; death rates were also recorded for 
tables Other cities with high death rates Richmond, Va., 31.0; Sioux Falls, Albany, N. Y., 3.7; Hoboken, N. J., 
erewilt} Were: Camden, N. J., 47.5; Ander- S. D., 35.4; and Terre’ Haute, Ind, 1.9; and North Bergen, N. J, 24 
r 19} son, Ind, 44.0; Baton Rouge, La, 33.8. As was true in last year’s record, all 
12.0; Harrisburg, Pa., 45.3; Pontiac, Union City, N. J., with no deaths of these cities with low death rates 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN 12 CANADIAN CITIES 
Rate Per 100,000 Population 
1946 1945 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Calgary, Alberta........ 98 ,101 7 7.1 98 ,101 7 7.1 
Edmonton, Alberta....... 114,976 17 14.8 114,976 ll 9.6 
Greater Victoria, B. C.. 100,000 5 5.0 100 ,000 5 5.0 
Halifax, Nova Scotia.... 97,568 10 10.2 97,568 9 9.2 
Hamilton, Ontario....... 179 ,758 27 15.0 179,758 25 13.9 
London, Ontario......... 86,333 31 35.9 86 ,333 31 35.9 
Montreal, Quebec........ 1,007 ,000 126 12.5 1,007,000 100 9.9 
Ottawa, Ontario......... 163,690 17 10.4 163,690 8 4.9 
Saskatoon, Sask......... 45,829 4 8.7 45,829 3 6.5 
VanGenvet, B. C..cccccce 323, 0 39 12.0 311,799 40 12.2 
Windsor, Ontario........ 126, 200 28 22.2 126, 200 24 19.0 
Winnipeg, Manitoba...... 231,414 22 9.8 231,414 18 7.8 
WOCBL oc ccccescccccsce 2,574,719 333 12.9 2,562,668 281 11.0 





























Trend of Deaths by Automobiles in the United States 
from 1937-1946 
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REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILE 


Rate Per 100,00Q Population 


are located on the East coast 

The death rate of the five mos 
populated cities in the United States 
is shown on a separate table here 
with. With a combined population 
of almost one half of the total pop. 
ulation of the 153 cities shown ip 
the main table these five large cities 
had a death rate well below the 
combined city average for 194§ 
Their death rate was 12.5 per 100, 
000 population, with 2,127 deaths, an 
increase of 19 deaths over 1945. This 
is compared with the same rate for 
the same cities last year and 15] 
for the combined cities. Los Angeles, 
with a death rate of 26.3 once again 
was the only city above the com- 
bined average. New York with a 
rate of 8.9 and Philadelphia with 
one of 11.0 again had the lowest 
rates for the leading cities, although 
the rates for both cities increased 
over their 1945 records. 

In the table classifying the 153 
cities into nine regions the Pacific 
slope, as in 1945, had the highest 
death rate, or 23.5. Thirteen cities 
in this group with a population of 
4,528,236 had 1,063. The low rate 
of 10.5 was attained by the New 
England cities. These 22 cities with 
a combined population of 3,007,892 
suffered 316 deaths. 

Regions above the average in 
order are the Pacific, with a rate of 
23.5; Mountain, 23.4; West South 
Central, 22.3; South Atlantic, 18.7; 
East North Central 16.9; East South 
Central, 16.6; W. N. Central, 16.1. 


DEATHS, 1946-1945 


























1946 1945 
Region* No. of Population Deaths Rate No. of Population Deaths Rate 
Cities : Cities 

East South Central... 7 1,449 ,707 241 16.6 7 1,421,628 245 17.2 
West South Central... 13 “2,927,228 653 22.3 13 2,853,717 609 21,3 
South, Atlantic...... 18 3,761,665 704 18.7 18 3,764,012 637 16.9 
Mountain........2565. 5 590,000 138 23.4 | 5 574,000 119 20.7 
West North Central... ll 2,893,507 465 16.1 | 11 2,870,921 428 14.9 
East North Central... 37 11,030,684 1,865 16.9 34 10 , 372,006 1,555 15.0 
POCA TIC. ccccccccccece 13 4,528 ,236 1,063 23.5 13 4,502,236 1,205 26.8 
Middle Atlantic...... 27 13,523,904 1,506 33.3 27 13,391,436 1,339 10.0 
New England......... ° 22 3,007,892 316 10.5 21 2,869 ,244 300 10.5 
TOCAIS.ccccccccece 153 43,712,823 6,951 15.9 149 42,619,200 6,437 15.1 


























Region* 
East South Central. 


...-Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 


West South Central....Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 


South Atlantic....... 


Mountain...... 
West North Central. 
East North Central. 
Pacific..... 
Middle Atlantic....... 
New England..... 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida ; 
Montana, iIdaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 


Cregon, California 


New York, New Jersey, Penasylvania 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 


-Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 


..-Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
..-Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Washington, 


\ 
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HE realization that only through 

accident, health and hospitaliza- 
tion protection can a person secure 
himself against the unforseeable of 
tomorrow, has led the American 
public to purchase $703,877,326 of 
such coverage last year. This amount 
was 4% times greater than that 
written a decade ago. In an accom- 
panying table is shown the accident, 
health and hospitalization business 
done in the individual States by the 
larger casualty and hospitalization 
companies. It will be seen from the 
table that $4.18 was the theoretical 
average cost expended by every man 
woman and child toward such pro- 
tection last year. Also as noted 
from the table six States produced 
48.5 per cent of the total accident 
and health business written during 
1946. They were: New York, 10.1 
per cent; Illinois, 9.5 per cent; 
California, 7.6 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 7.5 per cent; Ohio, 7.4 per 
cent; Michigan, 6.4 per cent, 

See Page 48 





Life Disability Clause 
Data for 1946 


PPROXIMATELY half a billion 

dollars of life insurance was 
kept in force during 1946 for dis- 
abled policyholders without pay- 
ment of premiums, under disability 
clauses attached to their life poli- 
cies, the Institute of Life Insurance 
reports. 

The aggregate of premiums waived 
for policyholders as a benefit under 
these disability clauses during the 
year was $17,308,000. 

“Most companies today offer this 
waiver of premium disability pro- 
vision with their policies and an 
increasing number of persons have 
been purchasing it with their new 
insurance in the past few years. 
Many billions of life insurance 
owned by American families now 
includes this feature.” 

In addition to the premium waiver 
benefits, disability income benefits 
of $74,466,000 were paid to disabled 
policyholders in 1946, in large part 
under old policies issued when 
many companies included an income 
provision in their policies. Due to 
unsatisfactory claim experience, 
many companies ceased to offer this 
provision with new policies some 
years ago, but the policies in force 
continued to carry this provision. 
As a result, the total disability ben- 
efit payments in 1946 including both 
waiver of premium and income pay- 
ments, were $91,774,000. 


Ranking Position in Net Premiums 
Written on Group A. & H. Policies 


(Excludes consideration for individual policies written) 
Source: The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, a SPECTATOR publication | 


























Increase 1946 
e 1946 1945 Production Over 1945 
Production 
Co | Pr ~~ Rank I - | Rank I 
mpany eniums n Premiums ank In Amount Per 
Written Production} Written Production 

; (000 Omitted) | 19 (000 Omitted) | 1945 | (000 Omitted) ) Cent 

$ $ $ % 

Metropolitan Life 46,393 1 46, 257 1 136 3 
Aetna Life, Accident Dept. 31,354 2 32,636 2 1,282 -3.9 
Equitable Life of U. S. A. 27,991 3 25,131 a 2,860 11.4 
Travelers Insurance , 26 ,040 4 29,361 3 -3,321 11.3 
Prudential Insurance 16 ,397 5 3,386 5 3,011 22.5 
John Hancock Mutual 13,933 6 11,325 6 2,608 23.0 
Provident Life & Accident 10,128 7 8,080 8 2,048 25.3 
Connecticut General Life 9, 288 8 9,701 7 -413 -4.3 
Zurich General A. & L. 4,380 9 3,692 9 688 18.6 
Benefit Assn. of R.R.Empl. 3,680 10 214 10 466 14.5 
Continental Casual ty 3,680 ll 2,495 13 1,185 47.5 
Commercial Casual ty 3,340 12 2,484 14 856 34.5 
Continental Assurance 3,334 13 2,716 12 618 22.8 
Business Men’s Assurance 3,100 14 2,374 15 1% 30.6 
Occidental Life 2,800 15 3,054 ll ~ 254 -8.3 
General American Life 2,463 16 2,258 16 205 9.1 
Natiogal Casual ty 2,380 17 1,900 18 480 25.3 
Washington National Ins. 2,315 18 2,005 17 310 15.5 
Amal ted Life 1,756 19 1,854 19 -98 -5.3 
American Mutual Liab. 1,631 20 1,135 23 496 43.7 
Metropolitan Casualty 1,581 21 1,166 21 415 36.0 
California-Western States 1,511 22 1,105 24 406 36.7 
Protective Life, Ala. »459 23 1,187 20 272 22.9 
Mutual Benefit, H. & A., 1,252 24 1,151 22 101 8.8 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto. 996 25 25 260 35.3 
Employers Liability Assur. 951 26 668 26 283 42.4 
Standard Accident 869 27 1 27 228 35.6 
Liberty Mutual Ins. 859 28 170 52 689 405.3 
Bankers Life, Iowa 691 29 497 31 194 39.0 
Michigan Life 676 30 29 88 15.0 

= 

United States F. & G. 660 31 543 30 117 21.5 
Industrial Hospital Assn. 658 32 639 28 19 3.0 
Lincoln National Life 632 33 209 46 423 202.4 
Great West Life 570 34 472 32 98 20,8 
American Casualty 505 35 205 47 300 146.3 
The Life Ins. Co. of Va. 441 36 397 34 4 11.1 
The Educators, Lancaster 42% 37 216 45 210 97.2 
Union Mutual Life, Me. 387 38 186 49 201 108.1 
Maryland Casualty 366 39 383 35 “17 -4.4 
Hoosier Casual ty 359 a 40 255 40 104 40.8 
Federal Life ‘ 347 41 262 39 85 32.5 
United Pacific Ins. 344 42 349 37 =5 “1.4 
Union fonlty N. Y. 340 43 224 44 116 51.8 
Union Labor Life 330 44 156 53 174 111.5 
Associated Indemnity 298 45 2 43 71 31.3 
General Acc. F. & L. Assur 287 46 313 38 -26 -8.3 
Columbian National Life 263 47 122 55 141 115.6 
Hartford Acc. & Indem. 259 48 250 41 3.6 
Pacific Employers Ins. 257 49 247 42 10 4.0 
American Policyholders 242 50 398 33 -156 + 39.2 - 
Globe Indemnity 210 51 202 48 8 4.0 
Lumbermens Mut. Casualty 188 52 63 122 184.8 
Employers Mutual Liab. 181 53 4 74 177 144.6 
European General Reins. 173 54 15 61 98 130.7 
World Insurance Co. 172 55 eee 172 eee 
Century Indemnity 171 56 185 50 -14 -7,6 
Hardware Mutual Cas, 160 57 29 69 131 451.7 
Alliance Life 158 58 97 56 61 62.9 
Anchor Casualty 139 59 53 67 86 162.3 
West Coast Life 147 60 175 51 -28 -16.0 
Royal Indemnity 126 61 138 54 -12 -8.7 
American Employers 108 62 72 62 36 50.0 
St. Paul Mercury 96 63 58 64 40 69.0 
Employers Reins. Corp. 91 64 84 59 7 8.3 
United States Life 82 65 eee 82 ee 
Northern Life 79 66 85 58 -6 -7.1 
Michigan Mutual Liab. 78 €7 76 60 2 2.6 
American Motorists 77 68 55 65 22 40.0 
Pacific Mutual Life 74 69 40 68 34 85.0 
American General 59 70 357 36 298 -83.5 
Loyal Protective Life 50 71 90 57 -40 -44.4 
Ocean Accident & Guar. 43 72 5 73 38 760,0 
Security Mitual Life, N.Y. 31 73 13 72 18 138.5 
Great Amer. Indemnity 30 14 54 66 -24 44,4 
Northwest Casualty i 30 75 22 70 8 36.4 
American Farmers Mut.Auto 26 76 19 71 7. 36.8 
Totals 237,980 221 ,074 > 16,906 7.6 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums 


Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1945 and 1946 





(NOTE: Ranking position on the basis of production is shown for the leétding 10 companies of each State in 1945 and 
1946. Figure shown under abbreviated title of an individual company is the amount of group accident and health 
net premiums written in the State by that company shown in thousands of dollars. Net premiums shown in the first 
column are group actident and health totals for all companies writing this line of business in the State. Example: 
Total group A. & H. net premiums written in Alabama in 1946 were $2,135,000. Leading producer was Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Company with $923,000 net premiums written. Protective Life Insurance Company was 






















































































second with $360,000.) 
Key to company names appears on the final page of the exhibit. 
Net 
Premiums 
STATE Written 
All Position |Position | Position |Position | Position | Position | Position /|Position | Position | Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No 
Met. Aetna Equit. | Trav's. |Prud. J. Han'k | Pro.L&A.| Conn.G. | Zur. G. | B.A.R.E. 
1946 § 227,757 46,393 31,354 27,991 26,040 | 16,397 13,933 10,128 9,288 4,380 . 
Nationwide Met. Aetna Trav's. Equit. Prud. J. Han'k | Conn.G. Pro,LéA | Zur. G. | B.A.R.E, 
1945 213,219 46,257 32,636 29,361 25,131 13,386 11,325 9,701 8,080 3,692 3,214 
Pro.L&A,/ Prot. L.| Met. Prud, Aetna Wash. N. | Equit. Gen.A.L | Comm,C. | Zur, G, 
1946 2,135 923 360 317 119 j 75 51 42 40 4 
Alabama Pro,LéA./ Prot.L. | Met, Equit. |Prud. Aetna Wash.N, Comm. C.| Gen.A.L.|/Life, Va, 
1945 1,846 651 367 255 140 114 40 30 24 
Aetna Equit. Occ. L. | Pac.M.L.|Cal.W.S. | B.M.A. Wash.N. Met. C. Met. J. Han'k 
1946 377 183 60 31 26 17 15 10 6 5 4 
Arizona Aetna Equit. Occ. L. J. Han'k/Trav's. Cal.W.S. B.M.A. Wash.N, Met.C. |Met. 
1945 527 2393 90 27 25 23 20 8 7 6 4 
Met. Pro.LéA | Aetna Zur. G. |Gen.A.L,. | Equit. B.M.A, Trav's. Comm,.C,|Amer, M, 
1946 549 139 132 87 60 58 19 12 9 6 
Arkansas Met. Pro.LaéA | Prud, Equit. Aetna Zur. G. Gen.A.L, | Wash.N. B.M.A. |Col.N.L, 
1945 576 114 107 90 76 34 5 3 
ils Trav's Met. J.Han'k | Prud. Oce.L. | Aetna Cal.w°s, | Equit. Conn. 4G. |Zur.¢. 
1946 14,117 2,729 1,574 1,447 1,365 1,258 1,205 1,161 805 523 340 
California Trav's Aetna Occ.L. Met. Prud. J.Han'k Cal.W.S. ||Equit. Conn.G. |B,A.R.E. 
j 1945 16,020 3,995 2,028 1,606 1,388 1,367 1,303 841 806 768 329 
— ‘ Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's. Occ. L. | Comm.c. zur. G. Std.Acc. Conn.G. | J. Han'k 
1946 585 93 55 52 31 31 29 26 
Colorado Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's. Occ.L. Comm.C. Std.Acc, | J.Han'k Conn.G, | Zur. G. 
1945 627 126 75 57 50 37 34 33 32 27 
Aetna Trav's. Conn.G, Met. Equit. J.Han'k Cont.c. Amer .M. Prud, Comm.C, 
1946 6,287 1,396 1,282 1,017 957 372 244 130 129 88 87 
Connecticut Aetna Trav's. | Met. Conn.G. | Equit. J .Han'k Cont.c. Comm.C. Prud. Wash.N, 
1945 5,943 1,513 1,307 1,042 987 342 142 109 73 72 67 
Equit. Met. Trav's. Prud, Conn.G, | Aetna Zur. G. Lib. M. Farm B,M.| G A,F&L. 
1946 742 446 120 43 ‘28 25 23 14 11 9 4 
Delaware Equit, Met, Trav's. | Prud. Aetna zur. G., Amer.M. | Amer.P. | FarmB.M, | Cont, C. 
1945 658 412 86 55 27 23 14 11 7 7 7 
Met. Equit, Aetna Trav's. Conn.G, | Prud, Wash.N, | Mét.c. Mut . BHA zur. @. 
1946 878 256 124 118 117 78 39 32 32 23 19 
Dist. of Col. Met. Trav's., | Equit. Aetna Conn.G, |Wash.N. Prud, ‘Mut ,BHA | Met, C. | U.S.Life 
1945 674 193 110 T06 42 30 25 23 20 
Trav's. Met. Aetna Equit. Pro.LéA.|Prud, J.Han'k | Zur, G. Met, C. Prot. L. 
1946 1,573 289 273 165 155 131 . 116 101 78 60 50 
Florida Trav's, | Met. Aetna Equit,. Pro.LéA./| Prud, Zur.@. |J.Han'k | Comm, C, |Met. C. 
1945 1,218 236 211 182 135 127 76 63 37 29 29 
Pro.LaA,. | Met. Aetna Equit, Prot. L,.|Trav's. Prud, Zur, G, Mut.BHA /Wash.N, 
1946 3,037 943 486 374 315 199 151 129 102 88 68 
Georgia Aetna Pro.LéA | Met. Equit. Trav's. |Zur. G. Prud, Wash.N, Prot. L. |Life,Va. 
1945 3,658 80 702 398 286 144 91 83 67 65 51 
Equit,. Pro.LaéA | Aetna Met, B.M.A. |Prud, Mut /BHA | Occ, L. | Wash.N. |Sec,LéA 
1946 312 137 35 26 25 24 19 18 9 8 5 
Idaho Equit. Pro.L&A | Mut.BHA | Aetna Met. Wash, N. B.M.A. |Occ, L. | Prud, Sec.L. 4s. 
1945 263 112 31 25 23 19 14 8 8 8 4 
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Leading Producers of Group A. & H. Premiums (Cont'd) 
Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1945 and 1946 
nd 
Ith 
Net 
irst Premiums 
! a STATE Written 
e: All Position |Position| Position | Position] Position] Position | Position] Position] Position |Position 
ont Companies No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Met. Trav's. | Equit. Aetna Prud, zur. G. |Con*t. A] J. Han'k] B,A.R.E,. |Cont. C. 
fas 1946 || 20,801 3,670 | 3,360 2,607 2,305 1,052 1,030 873 830 753 488 
Illinois . Trav's, |Met. Aetna Equit. Prud, zur. G. |Con't. Aj] J. Han'k]| B.A.R.E. |Cont. C. 
1945 18,685 3,679 3,640 2,651 2,222 1,068 807 778 730 644 430 
Met. Aetna Equit. Prud, Trav's, B.A.R.E. |Conn, G.| J. Han'k] Cont.C. |Cont. A. 
1946 8,897 1,866 1,601" 1,501 639 583 559 394 375 249 212 
Indiana Met. Aetna Equit. Trav's, | Prud, Conn, G. | J. Han'k] Cont, C. | B.A.R.E. |Cont, A. 
1945 9,437 2,428 1,581 1,256 1,005 558 442 293 254 220 184 
ition Trav's. Aetna Equit. J.Han'k Met. Prud, B.M.A. Occ, L. Conn, G. |Cont,. A, 
10 1946 2,438 536 305 253 220 213 202 178 86 69 67 
R.E, Iowa Trav's. |Equit. Aetna Met, J.Han'k | Prud, B.M.A. Cont. A. | Cont, C. |Mut.BHA 
3, 680 1945 2,125 486 364 265 195 151 137 97 71 70 58 
R.E Trav's. B.M.A. Met. Aetna Prud, J.Han'k |Comm. C | Zur. G. Gen.A.L.° |Equit. 
214 1946 1,466 363 224 170 150 132 83 52 47 46 36 
Kansas Trav's. |B.M.A. Prud, Met. Equit. Aetna J,Han'k | Zur, G. | Gen.A.L. |Comm, C. 
1945 2,068 530 376 288 213 170 158 80 47 39 39 
Pro.LéA. |Equit. Prud, Met. Conn.G,. Aetna Cont .A. Comm.C. Wash. N, |Trav's. 
by - 1946 2,081 444 428 256 185 160 152 100 83 65 58 
aD Kentucky Pro,La&A. |Equit, Prud, Aetna Met. Conn.G,. Cont.A, | Wash.N, Comm. C, |Trav's. 
ian'k 1945 1,474 464 290 250 224 189 sg 80 61 57 54 : 
4 
Es Met. Equit. Pro.LéA | Aetna Trav's. | Prot. L. | Prud, Oce. L. | Zur. G, |J.Han'k 
1946 1,751 410 315 256 219 139 88 86 73 37 28 
4 
——e Louisiana Met. Aetna Equit. Trav's. Pro.L&4A |O0cc, L. Prot .L. Prud. Zur. G. |L. &C.T. ’ 
M 1945 1,611 354 289 287 154 138 136 79 54 33 24 j 
. A, i 
— Union ML |J.Han'k Emp. L. Met. Trav's. Aetna Equit. Lib, M. Conn, G,. | Mut.BHA | 
N.L 1946 1,606 381 197 152 150 150 138 71 65 46 41 
3 Maine Union ML |Empl. L. | J.Han'k | Met. Aetna Trav's Conn.G. Amer. E. | Comm, C, | USF & G | 
oo 1945 950 185 167 133 122 113 71 33 18 16 12 : 
340 Prud, Conn. G. | Met. Equit. Trav's, | Aetna Comm.C. |J.Han'k |Zur. G. |Ed.Mut. 
1946 3,812 846 673 662 468 401 391 79 46 40 39 
R.E. 
329 Maryland Conn, G. | Met, Prud, Trav's Equit. Aetna Comm.C. |J.Han'k |Wash.N. |Zur. G. 
—— 1945 3,469 999 551 471 457 377 373 67 30 24 19 
Han'k 
26 J.Han'k | Aetna Trav's Met. Equit. Conn.G. |Amer.M, |Comm.C, | Empl. L, |Prud, i 
1946 12,524 3,034 1,795 1,491 1,295 1,244 655 572 511 357 320 : 
re e Massachusetts J.Han'k | Aetna Trav's Equit. Met. Conn.G. Amer .M. Comm.C. Prud, Empl. L. 
— 1945 9,700 2,096 1,429 1,384 1,106 1,059 702 461 436 202 176 
_ Met. Aetna J.Han'k | Trav's,. Prud, Equit, Mich.L,. Pro.LéA | Zur, G. } Cont. A. 
8 1946 17,047 _ 4,248 3,300 2,156 1,440 1,005 881 666 614, 398 378 
h.N. Michigan Met. Aetna J.Han'k | Trav's. Prud, Equit, |Mich.L. |Pro.L4A |Gen.A.L. | Cont. A. 
67 1945 18,022 5,580 3,206 2,224 1,538 773 763 562 552 417 397 
—— 
\. P&L, Equit. Aetna Met, Trav's. | B.A.R.E. |Wash.N. | Prud, Pro.LéA |Comm.C. | J.Han'k 
4 1946 3,220 642 497 388 293 205 146 143 141 124 117 
—————_—_— 
it. Cc. Minnesota Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's, | B.A.R,E. |Wash.N. |Comm.C. |[Conn. G. /Pro.LaA | Prud, 
7 1945 2,621 491 394 354 297 135 133 105 97 96 96 
ee 
a Equit. Aetna Pro.LéA | Met. Mut . BHA Cont.A. Trav's,. Zur. G. Prot. L. | Prud. 
’ 19 1946 766 176 134 124 97 62 45 31 21 16 16 
"7 Mississippi Equit. Aetna - Met. Pro.LéA Conn. G Cont.A. | Trav's, Zzur.G. Occ. L. Prud. 
be “ 1945 629 147 123 71 61 55 47 28 17 16 13 
——————— t t 
Met. Aetna Equit. Gen.A.L.| Prud, Trav's. | Cont. C. |Conn.G. J.Han'k | Zur. G. 
rt ‘= 1946 4,742 1,150 720 576 502 285 237 204 178 175 170 
a Missouri Met. Aetna Equit. B.M.A. Gen.A.L. Trav's. | Prud, Cont. C. |J.Han'k | Zur, G. 
3. Co 1945 5,347 1,206 798 787 | 591 440 261 224 184 163 145 
29 
——— Mut.BHA | Met. Equit. Pro.L&A | Amer. C, Trav's. | Prud. Oce. L. Wash, N. | Aetna 
ih.N. 1946 296 74 49 30 30 27 16 10 8 8 7 
a Montana Mut .BHA Met. Equit. Trav's. Pro.LéA Prud, Wash, N. |Comm, C. | USF 4G Oce. L. 
re, Va 1945 414 172 47 17 15 14 9 8 7 6 5 
,Va. 
3 m B.M.A. Equit. Trav's. | Met. Aetna Conn.G |J.Han'k |Zur, G, |Cont. A. | Gen.A.L. 
Lak 1946 1,016 175 169 161 109 76 72 40 34 33 28 
5 Nebraska Conn. G. | Equit. Trav's, B.M.A. Met. Aetna Prud,. Cont. A. |J,Han'k | Zur, G. 
rw 1945 1,259 430 180 157 112 95 51 46 32 30 30 
Sg ds GAs 
4 
—— 
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Ranking Individual Positions Nationally and by States Based on Net Premiums Written in 1945 and 1946 





































































































Net 
Premiums 
STATE Written 
All Position |Position] Position | Position |Position |Position |Position | Position | Position |Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No. 8 No. 9 No. 10 
Occ. L. Aetna Met. W.Am, L, | Mut.BHA Pac. M.L.|West. C. | Zur. G. Cal. W.S |B.M.A, 
1946 47 8 7 6 3 2 2 2 2 1 
Nevada Met. Aetna Prud, Mut .BHA Occ.L. Cal.W.S. Zur.G. Mar'd.c. |Trav's B.M,A, 
1945 57 31 4 3 3 3 2 1 1 
Met. J.Han'k | Aetna Trav's. Emp.L. Met. C. Conn.G,. | Equit. USF &G j|Amer, M. 
1946 1,220 292 214 147 84 84 83 39 36 17 
New Hampshire Met. Aetna Trav's. J.Han'k |Emp.L. Met.Cc. Conn.G, | USF & G Equit. Amer, M. 
1945 865 233 1 74 62 60 50 27 27 13 
Met. Equit. Trav's. Aetna Prud,. J.Han'k Cont.A. | Conn. G. [Comm.C, zur. G. 
1946 10,056 2,852 1,653 1,451 942 851 652 323 290 253 12 
New Jersey Met. Trav's. Equit. Prud. Aetna J .Han'k Cont.A. |Conn. G. {/Comm. C, |Zur. G, 
1945 9,857 2,735 1,903 1,551 1,019 909 536 232 213 178 9 
B.M.A. Prud, Oce. L. Equit. Comm, C. |Trav's. Met. Mut.BHA |Wash, N. | Aetna 
1946 474 74 70 36 24 2 1 6 5 
New Mexico B.M.A. Prud, Occ. L. Equit. Aetna Comm.C. Trav's, | Met. Amer .E. USF &G 
1945 eos 125 56 su 32 23 15 7 3 3 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's. |Prud. Conn.G. Amal.L. |J.Han'k |Comm.C. |Cont. C, 
1946 27,319 6,205 3,842 2,694 2,667 2,504 1,856 1,756 1,372 863 
New York Met. Trav's. | Equit. Aetna Conn.G. jAmal.L. Prud, J.Han'k |Comm, C. |Cont, C. 
1945 25,104 6,261 3,700 3,257 2,297 2,096 1,854 1,814 873 597 451 
Prov.LéA [Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's Prot.L. Conn.G, | Prud. Comm, C, |Zur, G. 
1946 3,806 1,349 630 535 285 279 231 125 93 82 41 
NorthCarolina Prov.LéA /Equit. Met. Aetna Trav's. Prot.L. Prud, Comm. C, |Conn. G, |Zur, G, 
1945 3,431 1,144 595 532 376 278 177 74 68 57 35 
Met. Equit. Wash.N. |Occ.L. Trav's. |Wor.Ins. | Met. C. | Zur, G. Aetna J.Han'k 
1946 200 51 48 40 22 17 13 8 3 
North Dakota Met. Equit. Wash.N, Trav's. zur, G. Met, C. Occ. L. | Aetna Gr, WeL,/Cont. C. 
1945 101 55 16 12 9 Ss 4 3 2 1 
Met. Aetna Prud, Equit. Trav's,. Farm BM J.Han'k |Conn.G. Met. C. B.A.R.E. 
1946 19,386 5,248 3,762 2,672 2,199 ° 614 441 379 261 
Ohio Met. Aetna Prud. Equit. Trav's. |J.Han'k Parm BM |Conn.G. |Met. C. |B.A.R.E. 
1945 17,347 5,626 3,504 1,762 1,738 1,350 713 559 382 281 281 
Trav's. Met. Equit. J.Han'k | B.M.A, Prud, Aetna Gen.A.L. |Wash, N. |Bank's L 
1946 1,410 433 315 134 129 76 75 63 60 27 19 
Oklahoma Trav's. Met. Equit. J,Han'k | B.M.A. Prud. Aetna Gen.A.L. |Wash, N, |Zur. G. 
1945 1,490 41 239 190 107 94 70 42 27 16 
Aetna B.M.A. Equit. United P | Met. Occ.L. Trav's. |Cal.W.S. |Cont. A, |Prud, 
1946 1,023 214 98 86 81 58 45 44 41 20 
Oregon Aetna B.M.A. Oce.L. United P Equit. Met. Trav's. |Cal.W.S. |Cont. A. |Met. C. 
1945 1,406 590 22 128 83 793 57 53 42 27 25 
Met. Equit. Aetna Trav's. Prud,. Conn, G. B.A,R.E.|J. Han'k |Gen.A.L, |Cont.c. 
1946 19,807 4,587 3,356 2,085 2,072 1,517 866 805 589 573 447 
Pennsylvania »Met. Equit,. Aetna Trav's. Prud, B.A.R.E. Conn.G. |Gen.A.L. |J.Han'k |Pro.Léa. 
1945 16,646 3,761 3.098 1,838 1,657 1,155 761 566 560 525 367 
Met. Trav's. Aetna J.Han'k Equit. Conn. G. Comm.C. |Zur, G. USF 4G Amer. P. 
1946 1,025 279 225 135 124 106 43 37 14, 13 13 
Rhode Island Met. Trav's. Aetna Equit. J.Han'k Comm.C. Conn.G, |Zur. G. USF 4G Met. C. 
1945 715 235 110 76 75 36 33 12 11 10 
Prov.LéA.] Prot.L. Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's. Amer, M.|Zur. G. Life Va, |Gen.A.L. 
1946 2,181 857 476 304 217 168 46 24 21 18 8 
South Carolina Pro, L&A.j Prot.L. Equit. Aetna Met. Trav's,. zur. G. |Life Va. |Amer, M, |Gen.A.L. 
1945 1,761 663 423 235 197 140 29 18 8 8 
Equit. J .Han'k Prud, Trav's. Met. Wash.N. Cont.A. |B.M.A zur.G, Lin'n N. 
1946 150 36 22 16 15 10 10 a 7 5 
South Dakota Equit. Cont.A. J.Han'k | Prud, Met. Wash.N. Trav's. |B.M.A. Zur.G. Aetna 
126 27 22 13 12 1 9g 9 6 5 
Met. Prov.LéA | Equit. | USF 4G Prud. Aetna Trav's, |B.M.A. J.Han'k |Zur, G. 
1946 3,510 921 823 350 243 230 140 130 76 75 
Tennessee Met. Pro. L&A. | Equit. Aetna Trav's. Prud. USF 4G |Zur. G. Gen. A.L.|B.M.A. 
1945 2,779 767 565 304 236 165 160 143 70 70 63 
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’ 
ont qj 
Net 
6 Premiums 
STATE Written 
All Position |Position | Position| Position | Position] Position |Position |Position |Position |Position 
Companies No. 1 No. 2 No, 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 No. 7 No, 8 No. 9 No, 10 
a Aetna Trav's. | Met. Equit. Gen, A.L.j Cont. C, Cal.W.S, | 9cec.L. Pro,L.4&A |Cont, A. 
1946 5,475 1,205 795 741 616 392 223 206 193 188 122 
ton Texas Aetna Met. Trav's. | Equit. Amer, G.|Gen.A.L. | Occ. L. | Pro.L&A./Cal.W.S. |Cont. A, 
10 1945 5,870 1,652 1,042 757 567 357 262 163 151 133 106 
—=,_ 
: Equit. B.M.A. Trav's, Cal.W.S, | Met. Aetna Occ.L. Conn.G,. Prud, West Cc, 
1 1946 659 155 134 84 48 47 46 46 24 17 
, Utah Equit, B.M,A. Occ.L. Trav's. Met. Cal.W.S, Zur. G. Prud, West CL |Cont.c. 
1 1945 541 112 108 75 73 40 28 24 16 16 14 
M. Farm BM Aetna Met. Conn.G. Trav's. J.Han'k Met .C, Amer.M. | Cont. C./| Empl.L, 
17 1946 929 191 191 163 86 80 24 18 14 14 
M. Vermont Aetna Met. Farm BM |Trav's, |Conn. @ | J.Han'k Equit, Empl. L.| Met. C. | Mut.BHA 
13 1945 647 145 143 88 73 53 47 19 7 14 11 
3. Aetna Pro.LéA|Equit. Met. Trav's, |Life,Va. | Prud. Conn. G | Wash.N. | J,Han'k 
128 1946 3,754 741 606 562 470 277 268 253 197 74 56 
3. Virginia Aetna Pro.LéA, |Equit. Met, Trav's. Life,Va, Conn.G. Prud, Wash.N. zur, G@. 
95 1945 3,378 886 577 434 389 29 238 180 147 49 42 
Equit. United P/Aetna Met. Trav's, |Wa.P.S- Occ. L. | Prud, Nor, L. | J.Han'k 
5 1946 * Oaeue 327 249 211 170 155 125 85 84 58 45 
“s Washington Equit, Occ. L. |Aetna United P |Wa.P.S- Trav's. Met. Prud, Nor. L. Loyal P, 
1945 2,118 386 343 271 aa? | ~ 162 161 150 71 66 54 
= Pro.Laa. Met. Aetna Equit. Prud, Trav's. Conn.G. Comm .C J.Han'k | Zur, G,. 
1946 3,591 958 649 383 332 310 267 148 125 86 57 
” 
ps West Virginia Pro.LéA, |.Aetna Equit. Met. Trav's. |Prud, Conn.G. |Comm.C, | Zur, G. | B.A.R.E. 
194 3,092 832 488 488 484 176 141 121 105 47 36 
r* Aetna Met. Equit. Trav's. |Prud. B.A.R.E. | J.Han'k |Wash.N. | Cont.A. | B.M.A. 
aieaaial 1946 6,444 1,347 884 841 541 491 476 373 260 256 241 
*.. Wisconsin Aetna Met. Trav's. Equit. B.A.R.E. |Prud. J.Han'k | Wash.N, B.M.A. Conn. G. 
amma 1945 * 5,617 1,189 927 710 706 482 395 325 204 180 147 
' 
k 
3 quit. Conn.G. | B.M.A, /|Met. Prud, Wash.N, Zur. G. | Aetna Comm.C. | J.Han'k 
— 1946 211 78 70 15 12 7 S 3 1 1 
c. 
1 Wyoming fequit. Conn.G. Prud, B.M.A, zur, G, Wash,N, Aetna USF &4G | J.Han'k | Met. 
ee 1945 156 66 53 14 6 4 4 1 1 
EB. 
261 
E. 
281 
— KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF COMPANY TITLES: AETNA Aetna Life (Acc. Dept.); AMAL, L., Amalgamated Life,N.Y.; AMER, C., American 
sL Casualty Co.; , American Employers Insurance Co.; AMER, M., American Mutual Liability Co.; AMER, P., ‘American Policy- 
19 héIders Insurance Co.; 
menneed BUABLE.; Benefit wr ey of Ry. Employees; 8 , Bankers Life Insurance Co.;Iowa; B,M,A,, Business Men's 
G. Assur, Co, of Amer.; CAL, W, S,, California - Western States Life; COL,N,=,; Columbian National Life ; COMM, C,, Commerical 
16 Casualty Co.; CONN, G, Connecticut General Life; Continental Assurance Co,; CONT, C,, Continenta T Casualty Company. 
ED, MUT,, Educators Mutual Insurance; EMPL. L., anplevers Liability Assur, Corp.; EQUIT,, Equitable Life Assurance 


of the U.S.A.; Farm Bureau estes Automobile Ins. Co.; GWAF. &L,, General Accident Fire & Life, Philadelphia, 
20 GEN. A. L., General American Life Ins, Co. GR. W, L., Great West "Life, Canada; J, HAN'K, John Hancock Mutual Life,; 








— Liberty Mutual Ins. Co., Boston; L, &C, he: Life and Casualty Co. of Tenn,; LIFE VA,, Life Insurance Co, of Va.; LIN'N N., 
Cc. Lincoln National Life; » Loyal Protective Life Insurance Co,; 

25 MAR 'D , Maryland Casualty Co.; MET, C,, Metropolitan Casualty Co.; MET., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.,; MICH,L.; 
——— Michigan Life Insurance Co.; MUT,BHA,, ag | Benefit Health and Accident Ass'n., Omaha, » Northern Life Ins, Co, 
c. occ, L,, Occidental Life Insurance Co.; PAC, M, L,., Pacific Mutual Life; PROT, L,, Peetcstive Life Insurance Co., Alabama, 
447 PRO, L. & A.. Provident Life and Accident Ins. Company; PRUD., Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
—— SEC, L&aA Security Life and Accident Ins, Co., Denver. STD, ACC,, Standard Accident Insurance Company; 
SA, TRAY'S,, Travelers Tnsurance Company (Acc. Dept.); UNION oe A Union Mutual Life, Maine; UNITED P., United Pacific Ins. Co, 
367 U.S.P, 4G United States Fidelity and Guarantee Co.,; U, S, LIFE, United States Life Ins. Company, 
na WASH. NL, Washington National Insurance Co,; WA, P, S,, Washington Physicians Service Ins, Co., Olympia, Wash.; 
,P. W, AM. L,, Western American Life, Reno,; C, West Coast Life; WOR, INS,, World Insurance Co., 

13 ZUR, G., Zurich General Accident & Liability Ins. Corporation 

Cc. 

10 
LL. 
aaa d t 

. d f r nce companies have joined to- 

Lele 1,000 Life Insurance a death benefit payment of more a Pp j ae 

8 than $400,000,000 annually for gether to finance research into 
1N. Policies Paid Daily for heart disease deaths. The toll the cause and prevention of heart 
= Heart Di Deaths from this cause has been rising disease, with nearly $600,000 an- 
: eart Uisease for many years and the past nually used for this purpose. In 
a More than 1,000 life insurance year’s total of policyholder death the first two years this research 
*.. policies are paid off daily as death claims resulting from heart dis- work has been financed through 
—— claims due to diseases of the ease was one and one-half times the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
» heart and arteries, the Institute that of ten years ago. search Fund. More than 50 re- 
—. of Life Insurance reports. This It is to help meet this great search projects devoted to heart 





accounts for one-third of all poli- 
cyholders deaths and represents 


loss of life from the country’s 
No. 1 Killer that the life insur- 


study have been aided by the 
insurance funds. 
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ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE IN 1946 BY 
STATES—HOSPITALIZATION PLANS INCLUDED 


A statistical glance at the geographical distribution of a form of insurance which increased from premiums 
of $172,000,000 in 1936 to $703,877,326 in 1946 for all types of companies (data are in thousands). 


















































Total Acc. and 
Accident* Health* Group Accident Non-Canc, Health & Group Hospitalization 
and Health* Acc. & H. Acc. & Health* Results 
Per »|}% of Acc hie goof 
Per Cent | Capita |& Health Ho spi - 
to Total | of Premiums talization 
Accident | Accident] to Total zof Preniuns 
& Health | & Health} Casualty) Sub- Hospi- | to 
Net Net Net Net Net Premiums | Premiums] Premiums] scrip- | Hospital] taliza4 Accident 
Prems. {Losses |Prems. | Losse |Prems. [Losses | Prems. |Losses| Prems | Losses in in Written | tion ization | tion to & Health 
STATE Witten] Paid | Written] Paid |Written| Paid Written; Paid {Written | Paid 1945 State#|in State | Income | Expenses] Income | Premiums 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 3 $ $ % $ a $ $ % % 
Alabama........ 2,860 1,117 547 196 2,134 1,484 148 141 5,709 2,938 1.0 1.97 29.5 1,372 959 69.9 24.0 
ATi 7na@.......+ 1,029 504 122 140 377 103 244 151 1,772 898 3 2,87 27.2 201 125 62.2 11.3 
Arkansas....... 1,439 577 137 55 549 435 109 110 2,434 1,177 4 1.40 21.2 eee eee ee coe 
California..... | 23,799 7,793] 3,000 | 1,005./14,118 9,043 2,159 }1,518 43,076 | 19,459 7.6 5.09 16.3 4,507 3,662 81.3 10.5 
@lorado..... ee 2,253 817 442 152 585 374 300; 129 3,580] 1,472 6 3, 08 22.1 2,258} 1,800 79.7 63.1 
Connecticut.... 2,875 997 540 201] 6,287 3,964 611 299 10 ,313 5,461 1.8 5.82 20.3 5,379 4,904 91.2 52.2 
Delaware..... oe 528 142 35 4 742 467 62 32 1,367 675 +2 4.78 23.1 654 575 87.9 47.8 
Dist. of @l... 1,633 575 285 122 878 675 211 113 3, 007 1,485 5 3,34 8.7 1,880 1,575 83.8 62.5 
Florida........ 3,747 1,392 380 137] 1,573 809 431] 391 6,131 | 2,729 1.1 2.72 19.8 389 273 70.2 6.3 
Georgia........ | 4,937 1,955 537 181] 3,037 1,861 196] 172 8,707 | 4,169 1.5 2.79 32.6 550 424 77.1 6.3 
Tdano...eseeeee 815 285) 62 24 312 209 103 48 1,292 546 -2. 2.25 18.2 73 42 57.5 5.7 
Tllinois..... ++ | 27,647 9,670} 3,496 | 2,046 |20,801 | 12,568; 1,805] 936 | 53,749 | 25,220 9.5 6,98 27.2 |10,673 | 10,374 97.2 19.9 
Indiana........ 8,18 2,574 728 289 | 8,896 6,015 &30 374 18,592 | 9,352 3.3 5.17 27.0 1, 362 1,154 84.7 7.3 
TOWA.. ce seeeeee | 5,605 2,197 794 278} 2,438 1,687 903} 385 9,740 | 4,547 1.8 3.78 24.7 2,838 | 2,276 80.2 29.1 
Kansas........+ | 3,201 1,217] 419 171| 1,466 1,039 423; 194 5,509 | 2,621 1.0 3.09 22.9 1,256 972 77.4 22.8 
Kentucky....... | 5,063 1,816 465 187] 2,081 1,271 168; 138 7,777 | 3,412 1.4 2.91 28.2 990 914 92.3 12.7 
Louisiana...... 3,437 1,331] 1,613 614} 1,751 1,132 182} 342 6,983 | 3,419 1.2 2.74 24.5 953 765 80.3 13.6 
MAING. ....0000. 1,265 545 83 2B} 1,606 1,214 165 65 3,119 | 1,852 -6 3,97 2B.4 1,114 941 84.5 35.7 
Maryland....... 2,820 975 431 189} 3,812 2,267 535 230 7,598 3,661 1.4 3.890 21.3 2,855 2,009 70.4 37.6 
Massachusetts.. | 5,067 1,741 975 440 [12,524 7,958} 1,311] 611 | 19,877 | 10,750 3.5 4.37 17.8 [12,822 | 11,379 88.7 64.5 
Michigan......: | 16,098 5,769 1,126 431/17,349 | 11,355] 1,415} 571 | 35,988 | 18,126 6.4 6.52 25.2 /11,503 | 9,501 82.6 32.0 
Minnesota..;:... | 4,973 1,816 706 261) 3,220 2,061] 1,164) 486 | 10,063 | 4,624 1.8 3.90 19.2 4,056] 3,337 82.3 40.3 
Mississippi.... 1,808 704 379 136 766 486 105 57 3,058 | 1,381 -5 1.53 24.8 coe cee eee eee 
Missouri...:... | 9,852 [3,700] 1,245 464) 4,742 2,641 752} 453 | 16,591] 7,258 2.9 4.42 25.5 5,259 | 4,591 87.3 31.7 
Montana........ 854 367 93 30 26 237 212 88 1,455 722 o3 2.91 25.4 320 225 70.3 22.0 
Nebraska....... | 5,559 | 2,576 329 97/ 1,016 685 274) 19 7,178 | 3,477 1.4 5.99 32.4 433 340 78.5 6.0 
Nevada..... coer 365 131 55 15 47 48). 44 16 511 210 of 3.65 25.8 eee coe eee _ 
New Hampshire. . 652 284 94 85/ 1,221 784 242 84 2,209 | 1,237 4 4.79 19.6 1,168 986 84.4 52.9 
New Jersey..... | 6,289 | 1,870] 1,559 570 |10 ,056 6,032 778| 363 | 18,682] 8,835 3.3 4.45 17.1 6,830} 5,100 74.7 36.6 
New Mexico..... 554 222 64 21 474 262 274, 130 1,366 635 +2 1.19 22.2 36 19 52.8 2.6 
New York.....+. | 22,719 | 8,043] 3,479 | 1,393}27,319 | 16,362] 3,247] 1,967 | 56,764 | 27,765 10.1 4.03 13.7 | 29,297] 23,446 80.0 51.6 
N. Carolina.... 3,482 | 1,203 384 179 | 3,806 2,776 651) 349 8,323 | 4,507 1.5 2.2 28.7 1,842] 1,384 75.1 22.1 
North Dakota... 1,102 554 112 43 200 115 188) 92 1,602 804 -3 2.98 34.5 295 235 79.7 18.4 
OMLO.. ses eeeeee | 18,762 | 6,271] 1,569 553/19,386 | 12,061 | 1,974/1,047 | 41,691 | 19,932 7.4 5.74 31.0 [17,337] 15,415 88.9 41.6 
Oklahoma....... | 4,009 | 1,616 334 118; 1,410 896 333} 213 6,086 | 2,843 1.2 2.55 24.2 847 662 78.2 13.9 
Oregon.....se++ | 3,524 | 1,482 402 140} 1,023 741 293} 158 5,242 | 2,521 9 4,27 21.5 556 413 74.3 10.6 
Pennsylvania.., | 17,404 | 6,043] 2,648 | 1,153/19,807 | 11,386] 2,653] 1,244 | 42,512 | 19,826 7.5 4.29 25.4 | 17,284] 14,028 81.2 40.7 
Rhode Island... 673 263 103 48] 1,025 526 270} 113 2,071 950 4 2.83 12.9 2,978} 2,240 75.2 eee 
S. Carolina..,. | 1,389 550 118 53) 2,181 1,516 625, 231 4,313 | 2,350 8 2.21 29.1° eee eee ° ° 
Swuth Dakota... 861 w9 131 61 150 84 211 90 1,353 584 +2 2.34 25.2 eee eee oe ° 
Tennessee...i.. | 4,762 | 1,930 689 267} 3,510 2,297 214 «148 9,172 | 4,642 1.6 2.95 30.5 514 30 73.9 5.6 
TexOS...-¢syee+ | 14,405 | 5,195) 2,843 | 1,206] 5,475 3,461 749, 492 | 23,472] 10,354 4.2 3.37 22.0 1,2 953 78 .6 5.2 
Utah...sceeeeee | 1,119 ‘381 67 26 659 404 43 2 1,888 843 +3 2.97 27.8 25 207 70.2 15.6 
Vermont.....++. 623 |. 256 72 27 929 738 182 82 1,806 | 1,103 +3 5.51 32.1 ode cee eee coe 
Virginia....+., | 4,238 | 1,668 494 178] 3,754 2,436 65§ 351 9,137 | 4,633 1.6 3.06 25.2 1,806] 1,576 87.3 19.8 
Washington..... | 4,719 | 1,752 907 320] 1,774 1,108 724° 4«=304 8,123 | 3,484 1.4 3,96 23.1 eee eee ee eee 
West Virginia.. | 3,215 | 1,243 221 91) 3,591 2,406 422 316 7,449 | 4,056 1.3 4,03 44.0 647 511 79.0 8.7 
Wisconsin...... | 7,421 | 2,985 601 239} 6,444 4,070 771 349 | 15,243 | 7,643 2.7 4,87 22.5 3,005] 2,667 88 .8 19.7 
Wyoming....:.+. 378 176 81 4) 211 160 78 33 748 92 1 2.94 29.0 eee eee ee eos 
Total........ | 270,167 97,717) 35,996 |, @7| 227,808 | 142,709 [30,457] 16,457 |564,428 | 271580] 100.0 4.18 35.8 159 , 647 133,339 83.5 2.3 




















* Includes, in addition to the straight accident and health busi- # Population figures are based on latest available data. 
hess, the hospitalization premiums and losses of companies writing 


such business. Figures are in thousands. 
The tabulation on this page does not include many of the smaller 


+ Represents the premiums and losses of hospitalization associa- assessement associations and miscellaneous organizations. The 
tions in the states in which they are domiciled and not in the Pocket Register of Accident & Health Insurance, 1947 edition, pub- 

‘\ states in which the business originates. Hospitalization results lished by The Spectator, shows that total inet premiums for acci- 
Tepresent about 9% per cent of the total hospitalization organize- dent, health and group accident & health insurance written by al} 
“gms Operating. Figures are in thousands. Classes of companies in 1946 were $703,877, 326. 
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‘Lae past year has been a GREAT year for agents of the New York 

Life Insurance Company: 514 of them won the National Quality Award 
. . 52 qualified for the Million-Dollar Round Table . . . 41 women agents 
of New York Life qualified for the Women’s Quarter-Million-Dollar Round 
Table . . . the average production of all Nylic agents was at a record high. 


Even more notable than these remarkable achievements of New 
York Life’s Agency Field Force is the record of 2,182 agents who qualified 
for the 1947 Nylic Clubs. To achieve Club membership, an agent must 
measure up to high standards under Club rules, not only in volume of 
paid-for production but also in personal earnings and the type of 
business produced. Club membership indicates that an agent is a career 
life underwriter. 

High praise is due these successful men and women life underwriters, 
and it is with great pride that the New York Life Insurance Company 
pays them this tribute through the insurance press. 

Despite considerably higher volume requirements for membership 
this year, the 1947 Nylic Top Club Council has 404 members; the Top 
200 Clubs have 620 members, and the 100 Clubs have 1,158 members. 

The total paid business of all Club members in the past Club year 
was $591,173,504, a gain of $43,627,816 over last year. The average paid 
volume of Club business per Top Club Council member was $535,606, 
as compared with an average last year of $403,779. The Top 200 Club 
qualifiers had an average of $282,412 as compared with last year’s average 
of $215,950. The 100 Club qualifiers’ average production was $172,541, 
as compared with $131,115 last year. 

Club records are rock-bottom figures of the business produced by 
these successful agents. 

We salute and congratulate the entire membership of the 1947 
Nylic Clubs for the high measure of success which they have achieved 
as indicated by these records. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PRESIDENT of the 1947 Nylic Top Club Council 
is Reed W. Brinton, C.L.U., of New York Life’s 
Intermountain Branch Office in Salt Lake City. 
During the past Club year, he led the Company’s 
Field Force with a paid-for Club record of 420 
applications for $3,130,000 of life insurance in the 
New York Life under Club rules. This is at the rate 
of more than eight applications for $60,000 of life 
insurance for every week during the year. 














At 32, Mr. Brinton is one of the youngest men 
to have attained presidency of the leading production 
club of the New York Life. He is a First Degree 
Nylic. His volume of sales is among the highest 
ever recorded by New York Life agents. With the 
Company since 1937, he has been a Top Club 
member since 1941, and in 1945 and 1946 he was 
Vice President-at-Large. He is a Life Member of 
the Million-Dollar Round Table, and he has been 
a director of the Salt Lake City Association of Life 
Underwriters and chairman of the Utah Quarter- 


Million-Dollar Round Table. 





















Vice Presiwent of the 1947 Top Club Council is 
Edwin T. Golden, C.L.U., of the Golden Gate 
Branch Office in San Francisco. During the past 
Club year, he paid for 145 applications for $2,086,637 
of new business in the New York Life under Club 
rules. He is a Second Degree N ylic. 


A graduate of the University of California, Mr. 
Golden joined New York Life in 1933 and has been 
a member of the Top Club each year since 1934. 
In 1944 and 1945 he was a Vice President-at-Large. 
He is a Life Member of the Million-Dollar Round 
Table. 


Long active in life association affairs, both locally 
and nationally, he has addressed many insurance 
meetings. In 1945 he was vice president of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters Association, and he has 
been president of the Nylic Association of Chartered 
Life Underwriters. He is the author of a book, 
““Young Man, Here’s How To Sell Life Insurance,” 
pubished by Harper’s in 1941. 











New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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HARRY A. McCOLL 
Senior Nylic 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Chairman, Advisory Board 


Orricers of the 1947 Top Club Council, in addition to the President and Vice 
President, are the Chairman and three Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of ; 
Directors, and six Divisional and Departmental Vice Presidents. : 
















The Chairman and Vice Chairmen of the Advisory Board of Directors are 
former Top Club Presidents who continue to be among current production leaders 
of the New York Life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company is especially proud of the outstanding 
records made by its Top Club Council Officers during the past year, and as a tribute 
to them and ten other Million Dollar Members under Nylic Club rules, the 
Company is publishing their photographs on these and the two following pages. 























KENNETH C. FITCH 
Third Degree Nylic 
Wichita, Kans. 

Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 








ROBERT A. DAVIES, C.L.U. IRVING FREED 
Third Degree Nylic Senior Nylic 
San Francisco, Calif. New York City 
Vice Chairman, Advisory Board Vice Chairman, Advisory Board 




















New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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LOUIS K. SIMS 
Senior Nylic 











Los Angeles, Calif. 
Pacific Division 







WILLIAM V. LURIE 
Senior Nylic 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Northeastern Division 


DON C. KITE 
Third Degree Nylic 
Morgantown, W. Va. 














Southeastern Division 









JESSE W. RICHINS, Jr. 
Freshman Nylic 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Western Division 





ERIK D. S. SCHOLEFIELD | 


First Degree Nylic 
New Westminster, B. C. 
Canadian Department 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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RUDOLF L. LEITMAN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Mich. 
Central Division 





















































TWENTY-ONE members of the 1947 Top 
Club Council, including the President, 
Vice President, Chairman and Vice Chair- 
men of the Advisory Board of Directors, 
and the Divisional Vice Presidents, each 
paid for more than $1,000,000 of new 
business in the Company under Club 
rules during the past Club year. On 
this page are pictured the ten additional 
Million Dollar Members. 



















CHARLES E. HORN 
Second Degree Nylic 
Oakland, Calif. 

















ne: * 
BEN SEKT D. MARSDEN AUSTIN A. EVERETT RILEY 
Senior Nylic Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
Sioux City, lowa Oklahoma City, Okla. Kansas City, Mo. 




















CASPER H. PARKER HERMAN H. OXMAN JAMES T. McCREARY 


Freshman Nylic Second Degree Nylic Freshman Nylic 
Salt Lake City, Utah New York City San Francisco, Calif. 

















ELMER C. MOORE BEN FELDMAN PAUL HEYMANN 
Senior Nylic First Degree Nylic First Degree Nylic 
Wichita, Kans. Youngstown, Ohio Providence, R. I. 








New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Ranking Position in Net Premiums Written on 
Individual Accident and Health Policies 


(Excludes consideration for group accident and health business. Only companies writing 
$150,000 or more net on individual accident and health policies in 1946 are included) 





Source: The Pocket Register of Accident Insurance, a SPECTATOR publication 






































1946 1945 1944 1943 
a=] ° a e n=] ° 
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= 5S 7) £s a con J 3 @ = 

ZFS | ede et 2™L ede ga& 32° whe && 2 2 && 

Aetna Life, (Acc. Dept.) 5,402 12.3 15 4,811 4.9 14 4,856 -2.8 ll 4,717 10 
Allegheny Mutual 228 33.3 156 171 14.8 161 149 40.6 156 06 158 
Amalgamated Life & Health 252 16.6 153 217 26.9 149 171 36.8 151 125 154 
American Casualty Co., Pa 1,221 70.5 54 716 63.1 78 439 35.5 108 324 116 
American Cas. & Life 1,024 24.7 66 821 28.7 73 638 72.9 79 369 103 
American Hos. & Life 1,758 35.4 40 1,298 29.8 48 1,000 7.5 53 930 51 
American Hosp. & Med. Benefit 2,526 33.8 25 1,888 23.1 31 1,534 40.2 37 1,094 46 
American Independent Mut. 834 21.8 80 685 36.4 79 502 140.2 95 209 131 
American Insurance of Tex 248 13.2 154 219 1.4 148 216 3.8 145 208 138 
American Life & Acc., Ky. 694 3.3 95 672 9.4 80 614 14.1 80 538 80 
American Motorists Ins. 181 16.8 163 155 4.7 167 148 2.1 157 145 150 
American Mutual Liab 519 3.6 110 501 9.1 104 459 37.8 104 333 113 
American Republic Ins., Iowa 564 361.5 104 156 129.4 165 68 25.9 167 54 162 
Benefit Assn. R.R. Employees 5,160 7.1 16 4,818 9.2 13 4,411 9.6 13 4,025 12 

Benefical Standard Life 1,662 80.7 43 920 15.3 67 798 . ¢ 66 oe 

Business Men’s Assur., Mo 3,989 15.2 20 3,463 19.8 18 2,890 11.5 18 2,591 18 
Cal. -Western States Life 352 32.3 133 266 16.2 138 229 13.9 143 201 141 
Carolina Casualty, N. C. 213 22.4 157 174 coe 159 18 ° 170 ° ove 
Central States H. & A.,Onaha 369 47.0 130 251 31.4 144 191 29.9 148 147 149 
Century Indemnity 157 4.0 167 151 “4.4 169 158 -8.1 155 172 144 
Colonial Life & Acc.,S.C. 590 40.1 103 421 17.6 118 358 eee 119 ee eee 
Columbian National Life 324 9.5 137 296 -.3 134 297 1.0 129 294 121 
Columbian Protective Assn. 1,207 10.7 55 1,090 oe 52 1,092 “1.7 49 1,111 43 
Columbus Mitual Life ; 309 13.2 142 273 -5.9 137 290 -5.2 131 306 118 
Combined American Ins. 279 36.8 148 204 37.8 153 148 oe 158 * ee 
Combined Casualty, Iowa 289 48.2 146 195 59.8 156 122 47.0 164 83 160 
Combined Mutual Gas., I1l. 2,426 77.1 30 1,370 81.9 45 753 60.9 71 468 84 
Commercial Casualty, N. J. 1,634 1.7 44 1 ,606 -.2 41 1,609 -3.3 33 1,664 28 
Commercial Travelers Mit. 4,185 9.1 19 3,836 1.4 16 3,784 8.5 17 4,487 15 
Connecticut General Life 2,479 12.1 29 2,211 6.9 27 2,068 6.8 26 1,937 24 
Constitution Life 1,403 38.0 50 1,017 90.8 54 533 60.5 90 332 114 
Continental Casualty 24,743 35.1 2 18,318 26.6 2 14,469 26.8 2 11,408 3 
Craftsman Insurance 963 54.1 72 625 35.3 84 462 20.3 103 384 99 
Eagle Indemnity 159 #23.2 166 207 22.5 152 169 29.0 152 131 152 
Eastern Comm. Trav. A. & H, 263 7.3 151 245 2.5 145 239 8 140 237 128 
Educators Mutual Ins. 497 “14.9 113 584 ~3.8 92 607 -2.9 81 625 71 
Empire L. & A., New York 378 -.5 126 380 -.8 123 383 1.3 116 378 101 
Empire State Mut. Life 991 25.0 69 793 59.9 74 496 45.5 97 341 112 
Erployers Casualty, Dallas 556 17.8 106 472 4.4 109 452 12.2 106 403 94 
Employers Liab. Assur. Corp. 461 4.8 116 440 -3.5 115 456 10.1 105 414 93 
Equitable Life Assur., N. Y 455 -9.4 118 502 -7.6 103 543 -6.5 86 581 74 
Farm Pureau Mut. Auto., Ohio 1,252 32.3 52 946 41.0 64 671 75.2 76 383 100 
Federal Casualty Co., Wis. 202 36.5 161 148 11.3 170 133 15.7 161 ° 115 155 
Federal Life & Casualty 2,519 31.5 27 1,915 15.0 30 1,665 3.5 32 1,609 29 
Federal Life Ins., Chicago 1,627 17.6 45 1,384 -6.2 44 1,475 1.8 39 1,449 34 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 1,503 1.8 47 1,476 “8.2 43 1,607 4.7 34 1,535 32 
Fidelity Health & Acc.,Mich. 1,097 17.6 60 933 8.0 65 864 6.4 63 812 58 
Fireman’s Fund Inden. 475 19.6 114 397 5.8 121 359 eee 118 359 108 
General Accident F. & L., Pa. 2,035 17.4 35 1,733 12.7 35 1,538 5.8 36 1,454 33 
General American Life 291 12.8 145 258 8.4 142 238 3.5 141 230 133 
George Rogers Clark Mutual 1,724 -.5 42 1,732 24.4 36 1,392 63.8 42 850 56 
Glens Falls Indemnity 374 13.3 127 330 3.4 130 319 -1.2 127 323 117 
Globe Indemnity 802 30.6 82 614 - 14.3 89 537 14.5 88 469 83 
Gloden State Mitual Life 797 29.6 83 €13 23.5 88 498 35.0 96 369 104 
Great American Indem. 308 16.7 143 264 7.3 140 246 41.4 138 174 143 
Great American Reserve, Tex. 766 24.6 87 615 3.4 87 595 19.2 84 499 82 
Great Northern Life 2,403 14.8 31 2,094 8.3 29 1,933 14.4 27 1,690 27 
Guarantee Trust Life 810 67.0 81 485 17.7 106 412 12.6 112 366 106 
Hartford Acc. & Indem. 1,508 13.9 46 + 1,324 3.8 47 1,276 -4.6 44 1,338 36 
{eestor Casualty, Co. 945 48.1 73 638 -9.0 82 701 23.4 74 568 16 
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Individual Accident and Health Policies (Contd) 
1946 1945 1944 1943 
n so . ns ° -_ pa re eas 
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sésj“fre | Se | ses| “gz | S81 sks |“8z eo" | wis | 237 
> Zz ~| eSen ea 2°21] ede Se | 2™°- | ede at 2*2 | gk. 
Illinois Bankers Life 749 21.2 88 618 17.9 86 524 15.9 91 452 89 
Ill. Commerical Men’s Assn. 1,158 7.3 57 1,077 -.4 53 1,081 °1.7 50 1,100 ad 
§ Illinois Mutual Casualty 1,113 23.1 58 904 23.0 68 735 19.3 712 616 12 
§#9 Illinois Trav. Men’s H. Assn. 886 9 17 878 -.1 69 879 eee 61 879 54 
pe 3 Income Guaranty Company 459 6.0 117 433 -1.1 116 438 13.2 109 387 98 
x | 
aE Indemnity Insur. Co. of N.A. 1,227 3 53 1,223 21.0 50 1,011 33.9 51 755 63 
——_—, Independence Insurance 363 -41.7 132 623 4.4 85 597 10.8 83 539 719 
Industrial Casualty Co. 319 25.6 139 254 6.3 143 239 8 139 237 129 
10 Inter-Ocean Insurance 2,885 7.2 22 2,690 22.3 23 2,200 6.7 24 2,061 23 
158 Interstate Business Men’s 629 16.5 99 540 5.9 100 510 9.9 94 464 85 
154 
116 Interstate Life & Acc.,Tenn. 3,169 8.4 21 2,924 20.3 20 2,431 28.0 19 1,899 25 
103 Iowa State Traveling Men’s 726 33.0 90 546 -18.6 97 671 28.1 77 524 81 
Kemba Mutual Ins. 336 15.5 136 291 10.6 135 263 6.5 135 247 127 
51 Ky. Central Life & Acc. ,Ky. 2,872 7.4 23 2,674 12.6 24 2,374 14.1 20 | 2,080 22 
46 Life & Casualty Co. of Tenn. 2,302 -2.7 32 2,365 1.6 26 2,328 3.1 22 2,257 20 
137 J 
138 Lincoln Income Life, Ky. 720 23.9 91 581 8.0 93 538 33.5 87 403 95 
80 Lincoln Mutual Life & Gas. 389 131.5 125 168 21.7 162 138 21.1 159 114 157 
Loco. Eng.&Cond. Mut.Prot.Assn 404 11.0 123 364 12.7 126 323 7.3 125 301 119 
150 London Guarantee & Acc. 204 5 160 203 20.8 154 168 13.5 153 148 148 
113 London & Lancashire, Ind. 437 3.8 122 421 4.5 117 403 9.8 114 367 105 
162 
12 Loyal Protective Life 2,111 22.1 33 1,729 11.5 37 1,551 8.9 35 1,424 35 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas 1,044 12.6 65 927 9.4 66 847 12.8 64 751 64 
Mammoth Life & Acc., Ky. 714 13.2 92 631 -6.1 83 672 21.3 75 554 77 
18 Maryland Casual ty 1,494 11.9 49 1,335 7.5 46 1,242 5.1 45 1,182 40 
141 Massachusetts Bonding & Ins 2,525 6.0 26 2,383 4.2 25 2, 4.3 23 2,192 21 
149 Massachusetts Casualty 505 24.4 112 406 24.5 119 326 15.6 124 282 124 
144 Massachusetts Indemnity 2,619 24.1 24 2,111 11.0 28 1,902 10.8 1,716 26 
Massachusetts Protective 9,454 7.0 7 8,833 4.8 6 8,427 4.0 6 8,106 5 
ot Metropolitan Casualty 1,503 16.3 48 1,292 11.2 49 1,162 6.9 47 1,087 47 
121 Metropolitan Life 9,902 16.5 6 8,502 11.4 7 7,635 10.5 7 6,912 7 
43 
118 Michigan Life 168 8.4 165 155 -26.2 166 210 2.9 146 204 139 
oa Ministers Life & Cas. ,Minn. 615 4.4 102 589 9.7 91 537 29.7 89 414 92 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s 312 2.6 141 304 4.1 132 292 1.4 130 288 123 
160 fissouri Insurance Co. 876 4.0 78 842 17.3 70 718 12.9 73 636 70 
84 Modern Life & Acc., Ill. 304 40.1 144 217 66.9 150 130 220.3 162 59 161 
28 
15 Monarch Life Ins. 6,144 22.9 12 5,001 11.8 12 4,473 9.0 12 4,104 1l 
24 Mutual Benefit H.&A. ,Omaha 57,322 17.1 1 48,941 19.3 1 41,015 23.4 1 3,250 
National Acc. & Health, Pa. 1,953 3.6 38 1,885 6.4 32 1,772 15.2 29 1,538 31 
114 National Benefit Ins. Assn. 318 84.9 140 172 364.9 160 37 37.0 169 27 163 
3 National Casualty Co. 4,835 29.6 17 3,730 “11.8 17 4,229 29.8 15 3,258 17 
99 
152 National Life & Acc., Tenn. 13,575 $.2 4 12,902 8.2 4 11,924 12.9 4 {10,562 - 4 
128 National Masonic Prov. Assn. 168 6.3 164 158 25.4 164 126 “7.4 163 | 1 136 151 
National Protective Ins. 656 21.3 97 541 -9.5 99 598 -.5 82 601 713 
11 National Travelers Cas. 771 72.1 86 448 45.0 114 309 22.1 128 253 126 
101 New Amsterdam Cas. 463 16.6 115 397 12.1 120 354 2.0 120 347 ill 
112 . 
94 North American Accident 1,277 11.4 9 6,535 10.9 8 5,895 10.5 8 5,336 8 
93 North American Life & Cas. 1,986 20.6 37 1,646 10.6 40 1,488 13.6 38 1,310 38 
North Carolina Mut. Life 1,741 4.4 41 1,667 15.0 39 1,450 26.0 40 1,151 41 
14 Northern Life Ins. Co. 1,172 19.0 56 985 13.6 59 867 8.2 62 801 61 
100 Northwestern Life, Seattle 618 23.8 101 499 12.6 105 443 117.2 107 204 140 
155 
29 Occidental Life, Calif. 2,073 35.0 34 1,536 25.3 42 1,226 31.4 46 933 50 
34 Ocean Acc. & Guarantee 678 3.4 96 656 -.9 81 662 19.7 72 553 78 
Ohio Casualty Insurance 29 “91.1 168 327 19.8 131 273 26.4 134 216 136 
32 Ohio State Life 265 14.7 150 231 5.5 146 219 9.5 144 200 142 
58 Old American Ins. 697 44.0 93 484 38.7 107 349 52.4 121 229 134 
108 
33 Old Line Life, Wisconsin 779 42.9 84 545 13.5 98 480 3.4 99 464 86 
133 Order of R.R. Employees,Cal. &63 4.2 79 828 9.2 71 758 12.8 69 672 69 
Pacific Mutual Life 6,277 14.9 ll 5,463 9.9 10 4,970 4.8 10 4,744 9 
56 Paul Revere Life 6,089 19.6 13 5,091 16.9 1l 4,354 24.0 14 3,511 14 
117 Peerless Casualty 319 14.7 138 278 9.4 136 254 8.1 136 235 130 
83 
104 
143 
82 
27 
106 
36 
76 
— 
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Ranking Position in Net Premiums Written on 


Individual Accident and Health Policies (Cont'd) 



























































1946 1945 1944 1943 
ee 2é]ey 22] a2 
Name of Company age a“ § Ze5 g*a § gst g&s § 282 5 
= — _ = _ vo cs # 
oS) Esse |se¢ | BES) Ess] see] £28) Sse] sds] £25) 83 
o 2un55 a = er) i totes 5° Lo ye “ze et #37 
eS aad > =3 2S “— Oe 23 ~&£S = oO 3 2 'S && 
2 5) .6e | ge 2S] wSE |] SE | & S| eSE | dE | 2 
Personal Indemnity 272 71.1 149 159 44.6 163 65 150.0 168 26 164 
Philanthropic Mutual Life 1,058 4.3 61 1,014 11.4 56 910 13.2 58 804 60 
Phoenix Indemnity Co. 281 7.3 147 262 4.0 141 252 -2.0 137 257 125 
Physicians Casualty Assn. ,Neb. 522 15.0 109 454 4.8 112 433 8.5 110 399 97 
Physicians Health Assn. ,Neb. 549 15.1 107 477 2.4 108 466 2.6 101 454 88 
Police.& Firemens Ins. Assn. 1,053 10.7 63 951 3.1 62 922 1.5 57 908 53 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. 1,054 7.8 62 978 8.9 61 898 10.6 60 812 59 
Preferred Accident Insurance §25 14.1 108 460 7.7 110 427 °.7 lll 430 91 
Professional Insurance 913 62.7 76 561 9.6 96 512 14.8 93 446 90 
Provident Home Ind. Mit. Life 372 “1.8 128 379 4.4 125 363 11.3 117 326 115 
Provident Life & Acc. Ins. Co.| 5,649 26.0 14 4,482 15.1 15 3,894 12.0 16 3,477 16 
Railway Mail Assn. 449 35.6 119 331 41.5 129 234 9 142 232 132 
Reliable Life Ins. Co. 999 1.3 68 986 6.7 58 924 10.8 56 834 57 
Reliance Life Ins., Pa. 942 19.5 74 788 4.2 75 756 5.1 70 719 67 
Rex H. & A. Ins. Co., Ind. 254 19.2 152 213 26.8 151 168 31.3 117 326 115 
Royal Indemnity Co. 619 36.3 100 454 12.9 113 402 12.6 115 357 109 
Security Life & Acc., Denver 442 15.4 120 383 12.0 122 342 17.5 122 291 122 
Security Mutual Life, N. Y. 371 3.3 129 359 9.5 127 328 10.1 123 298 120 
Standard Accident Ins. 967 2.1 71 947 -.8 63 955 4.4 54 915 52 
State Auto Mitual Ins., Chio 396 30.7 124 303 11.0 133 273 eee 133 eee eee 
Sterling Insurance G.,Chicago} 2,496 -8.8 28 2,738 24.4 22 2,20} 38.0 25 1,595 30 
Sun Indemnity Company 204 2.5 159 199 7.0 155 186 34.0 149 159 146 
Teachers Protective Union 559 “2.1 105 571 1.2 95 564 “1.6 85 573 75 
Time Insurance Co. 1,378 26.2 51 1,092 20.8 51 904 22.3 59 739 66 
Title Guar. & Cas. Co.,Detroit 231 19.1 155 194 79.6 157 108 25.6 165 86 359 
Travelers Health Assn. ,Neb. 519 1.0 111 514 o2 101 513 10.8 92 463 87 
Travelers Insurance Co. 16,351 8.7 3 15,044 8.5 3 13,869 12.3 3 12,345 2 
Travelers Protective Assn., Mo 938 13.4 75 827 6.8 72 774 “2.3 67 792 62 
Union Casualty Co., N. Y. 340 51.8 135 224 163.5 147 85 163.5 166 3 165 
Union Mutual Life, Me. 117 2.5 85 758 -.8 76 764 “12.9 68 877 55 
United Benefit Life 6,681 97.4 10 3,385 95.3 19 1,733 131.1 31 750 65 
United Comm. Travelers, Conn. 1,882 6.1 39 1,774 30.2 34 1,362 11.6 43 1,220 39 
United Insurance Co. ,Chicago 8,051 31.0 8 6,148 22.7 9 5,011 40.5 9 3, 566 13 
United Insurance Co., Neb. 199 29.2 162 154 14.9 168 134 16.5 160 115 156 
United States Casualty Co. 441 -3.3 121 456 12.6 lll 405 8.3 113 374 102 
United States F. & G. Co. 986 l 70 985 -12.1 60 1,121 2.0 48 1,099 45 
United States Life 364 7.4 131 339 98.2 128 320 37.3 126 233 131 
Unity Life & Acc., Syracuse 697 21.0 94 572 20.2 94 476 34.5 100 354 110 
Unity Mutual L. & A. Gal. 642 26.9 98 506 9.1 102 464 16.3 102 399 96 
Vermont Accident Ins. 346 20.6 134 265 29.9 139 204 28.3 147 159 145 
Washington Nat’l. Ins. Co. 11,311 17.4 5 9,636 7.7 5 8,943 12.4 5 7,954 6 
Western National Indemnity 212 19.8 158 177 2.3 158 173 14.6 150 151 147 
Wisconsin National Life 735 22.7 89 599 24.0 90 483 32.7 98 364 107 
Woodmen Accident Co. 2,010 8.1 36 1,859 29.0 33 1,441 9.5 41 1,316 37 
Woodmen Central Assur. Co. 1,045 175.7 64 379 36.3 124 278 26.4 132 220 135 
e 
Workmen’s Benefit Fund 1,009 1.1 67 998 4.8 57 952 1.7 55 936 49 
Workmen’s Circle N. Y. 1,100 8.5 59 1,014 1.3 55 1,001 -2.9 52 1,031 48 
World Insurance Co., Neb. 4,293 50.4 18 2,854 20.6 21 2,367 3.0 21 2,297 19 
Totals 349,427: 17.3 297 ,935 13.6 eee 262,269 16.1 eee 225,876 eee 
Northern Mitual Casualty and Pennsylvania Casualty Co. which appeared in this table for years 1945-1942 inclusive have been reinsured during 
the year 1946. 
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Uniform One Year Term Premiums for $1,000 Life Insurance Protection* 











Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
15 $1.27 35 $ 3.21 55 $13.74 
16 1.38 36 3.41 56 14.91 
17 1.48 37 3.63 57 16.18 
18 1.52 38 3.87 58 17.56 
19 1.56 39 4.14 59 19.08 
20 1.61 40 4.42 60 20.73 
21 1.67 41 4.73 61 22.53 
22 1.73 42 5.07 62 24.50 
23 1.79 43 5.44 63 26.63 
24 1.86 44 5.85 64 28.98 
25 1.93 45 6.30 65 31.51 
26 2.02 46 6.78 66 34.28 
27 2.11 47 7.32 67 37.31 
28 2.20 48 7.89 68 40.59 
29 2.31 49 8.53 69 44.17 
30 2.43 50 9.22 70 48.06 
31 2.57 51 9.97 71 52.29 
32 2.70 52 10.70 72 56.89 
33 2.86 53 11.69 73 61.89 
34 3.02 54 12.67 74 67.33 
75 73.23 





* Based on Table 38, U. S. Life Tables and Actuarial Tables (U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.—1946), and 2%% interest. 


By Forrest L. 
Mortou 


Analyst and Advisor 


in Estate and Tax Matters 


pertaining to the taxability of 

life insurance and annuities 
under the provisions of the Federal 
Income Tax Law, have been issued 
during recent months. These are 
summarized as follows: 


S pertaint decisions and rulings, 


Employee Annuities: 

In 1942, when Congress thoroughly 
overhauled the provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code pertaining 
to employees’ pension plans, it set 
up a definite formula to be followed 
by employers who desired to obtain 
the benefits of certain tax exemp- 
tions. Briefly stated, if a prescribed 
percentage of eligible employees are 
covered by the plan, if there is no 
discrimination in favor of highly- 
paid or supervisory employees, and 
if the employer keeps within defin- 
ite limits as to the amount he con- 
tributes annually to the fund, such 
contributions are allowed as deduct- 
ible in computing the income tax of 
the employer, the trust established 
to carry out the plan is not subject 
to tax on its earnings, and the em- 
ployees are not required to pay in- 
come tax on the employer’s con- 
tributions until actually received. 

While it is conceded that such 
form of legislation was urgently 
needed in order to correct prior 
abuses in this field, and that the 
present law has proved to be effec- 
tive in cases where an employer 
wishes to establish a plan to cover 
his employees generally, neverthe- 
less, the restrictive provisions of the 
same law have turned out to be ex- 
tremely harsh in many cases where 
an employer desires to reward a 
particular employee, or only a lim- 
ited number, for their continued 
faithful service. The following de- 
cision is indicative of this situation: 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr. v. Commis- 
sioner: (United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
dated February 10. 1947). 

In December, 1941, the Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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74. L. C. Officers 


President—R. B. Richardson 
Executive vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel—Robert L. Hogg 
Associate General Counsel-Ralph 
H. Kastner 
Actuary—Alfred N. Guertin 
Attorney—Irving V. Brunstron 
Attorney—C. Clark Bryan 
Secretary—Mildred Hammond 
Assistant Treasurer—Lillian Wille 
New executive committee mem- 
bers—T. A. Sick, president, Security 
Mutual Life, Nebraska; Robert E. 
Henley, president, Life of Virginia 
Re-elected for three years—Alex- 
ander T. Maclean, president, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life, Dallas 


Holdover members—Claris Adams, 
president, Ohio State Life; W. E. 
Bixby, president, Kansas City Life; 
R. E. Sweeney, president, State Life 
of Indiana; H. W. Manning, vice- 
president and managing director, 
Great-West Life; F. W Hubbell, 
president, Equitable of Iowa; R. R. 
Lounsbury, president, Bankers Na- 
tional Life; Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life; and 
Cecil Woods, president, Volunteer 
State Life. 


TVVNQUUUOUAUNONULL A 


of the Western Life, Helena, 

was president for the ensuing 
year when the American Life Con- 
vention adjourned its 42nd annual 
meeting. Mr. Richardson is of the 
younger generation of Western life 
insurance executives. He succeeds, 
as president, Dwight L. Clarke, pres- 
ident of the Occidental Life, Los 
Angeles, who has just completed a 
most successful year of administra- 
tion of this most important and in- 
fluential association. 


The new president, R. B. Richard- 
son, has spent his entire working 
life in the business of insurance. 
After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1920, he joined 
the New World Life of Seattle, and 
became associate actuary. In 1928, 
Mr. Richardson joined the Western 
Life, Helena, as actuary, and was 
elected vice-president in 1932. In 
1933 he was made executive vice- 
president and general manager. He 
became president of his company in 
1938. Mr. Richardson is a native of 
Buffalo Hart, Ill., where he was born 
in 1899. During World War I he 
spent two and a half years in the 
marine corps. 


ms B. RICHARDSON, president 
o 
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G2ud rbunual Meeting 


AMERICANE 


LIFE 


CONVENTION 


Sy 7. J. V. Cullen 


Mr. Clarke, in his presidential ad- 
dress, stressed the democracy of life 
insurance, and particularly of the 
American Life Convention, wherein 
executives of the companies, regard- 
less of their size, meet to review the 
accomplishments of the past and to 
prepare the institution for greater 
service to the people of this contin- 
ent in the years ahead. 

The popularity of Mr. Clarke 
among the rank and file of the mem- 
bers was evidenced when the report 
of the nominating committee was 
presented. This committee, recogniz- 
ing the expanding membership of 
the American Life Convention, of- 
fered a constitutional amendment 
that the retiring president, instead 
of being elected to one of the four 
executive committee posts for a 
term of three years, be given a one- 
year membership on the executive 
committee, with the post to which 
he otherwise would have been elec- 
ted filled by a new member. The 
nominating committee’s recommen- 
dation was amended from the floor 
and the retiring president voted 
membership in the executive com- 
mittee for two years instead of one. 
This was generally accepted as an 


Editor, THE SPECTATOR 


endorsement and appreciation of the 
excellent work of Mr. Clarke during 
the year. 

Attendance at the five-day ses- 
sions, which included not only the 
general sessions, but those of the 
legal, combination company, finan- 
cial and agency sections, were well 
in excess of one thousand. The reg- 
istration included 13 of the 20 liv- 
ing past presidents. Among the more 
notable absentees might be listed: 
Henry Abels of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill.; C. G. Taylor, Jr., 
of the Metropolitan Life, New York; 
O. J. Arnold of the Northwestern 
National Life, Minneapolis; Hubart 
K. Lindsley of the Farmers and 
Bankers Life, Topeka, Kans.; W. T. 
Grant of the Business Mens Assur- 
ance, Kansas City, and W. C. Schup- 
pel of the Standard, of Portland, 
Ore. 

At the present time, the member- 
ship has reached 216 companies, 
with the following added during the 
year: Pacific National, Salt Lake 
City; American Home Life, Topeka; 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.; Vic- 
tory Life, Topeka; United American, 
Denver; Policyholders National Life, 
Sioux Falls, S. D.; World Insurance 
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ANIUAVNUU0 ALLL 


Section Leaders 


Agency’ Section: Chairman— 
Charles H. Heyl, agency vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Life, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska; Secretary—D. Gordon Hun- 
ter, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
















Dwight L. Clarke, (left) 


retiring president, 

























American Life Con- 


vention and president, Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, and 


R. B. Richardson, president-elect, 


president, Western Life, Helena. 


Company, Omaha. There are mem- 
bers from 41 States. Texas with 20, 
I'linois with 14, New York with 12, 
Pennsylvania and Nebraska with 11 
each, Indiana and Massachusetts 
with 10 member companies each, 
lead in enrollment. Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Wyoming are States 
with no member companies. 


Memorial Resolutions 


Memorials to two former presi- 
dents, Lee J. Dougherty of Daven- 
port, Iowa, president in 1923, and 
Julian Price of Greensboro, N. C., 
president in 1941, who long were 
prominent in convention activities, 
highlighted the executive session. 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, New York, de- 
livered the eulogy for Mr. Price and 
W. E. Bixby, president of the Kan- 
sas City Life, Kansas City, the one 
for Mr. Dougherty. 

Chicago was selected as the meet- 
ing place for 1948. 

During the course of the A. L. C. 
meeting, a release was received to 
the effect that the directors of the 
Institute of Life Insurance had vot- 
ed Oct. 9 “that a committee be ap- 


American Life Convention and 


pointed to work with the committee 
that has been appointed by the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
and with any committee that may 
be appointed by the American Life 
Convention, to conduct a study of 
the co-ordination of the Institute 
and the Life Insurance Association 
and any matter related thereto.” 
This seemingly was in answer to 
rumors prevalent in the lobbies of 
the hotel that a merger of the two 
bodies was under consideration. 

It is understood that a committee 
will be appointed to observe the 
trend of the “co-ordination” study. 

Ralph H. Kastner, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the American Life 
Convention, in his annual review of 
life insurance legislation and litiga- 
tion before the legal section, Oct. 6, 
stressed the fact that the companies 
apparently are getting a fairer break 
in the courts in the construing of 
war clauses in direct ratio to the 
length of time since the war ended. 
He also brought out the fact that the 
same tendency seems to hold true 
in connection with aviation riders, 
the insurers having won seven out 
of ten recent cases. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 


Life, Hartford. 


ombination Companies Section: 
Chairman—Richard B. Evans, presi- 
dent, Colonial Life, Jersey City; 
Secretary—John F. Ruehimann, 
vice-president, Western and South- 
ern Life, Cincinnati. 





Financial Section: Chairman— 
David W. Gordon, financial vice- 
president, Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass.; Vice-chairman—Joseph M. 
Bryan, first vice-president, Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro; Secre- 
tary—Robert B. Patrick, financial 
vice-president, - Bankers Life, Des 
Moines. 


Legal Section: Chairman—B. M. 
Anderson, counsel, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford; Secretary—Wil- 
liam A. Vinson, counsel, Great 
Southern Life, Houston. 


TINO 


P. Anderson made a significant talk 
on the European food situation at 
the general session Thursday, Oct. 
9. “If you draw a line from North 
to South in Europe,” he said, “you 
separate the deficit from the surplus 
grain producing areas ... That line 
coincides closely with the line mark- 
ing off the Russian zone of influ- 
ence . . . Adding to the difficulty is 
the fact that millions of refugees 
have moved across that line out of 
the Russian zone ... As long as that 
wall remains between the two zones, 
and as long as we continue to try to 
help Europe rebuild, we must either 
break down that wall or continue to 
export grains.” 

He suggested a world-wide cam- 
paign to relieve world hunger. “All 
of the democracies of the world 
must meet the challenge ... A co- 
ordinated action by many nations 
would not be a campaign against 
anybody. It would war only on hun- 
ger and human misery.” 

At a press conference earlier he 
said he favored a voluntary conser- 
vation program in this country, 
rather than the restoration of ration- 
ing and price controls. 

Secretary Anderson’s views so ex- 
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pressed at the conference, and in 
answer to questioning after the talk 
at the convention, made headlines 
throughout the nation, as his views 
were interpreted as in contradiction 


to those of President Truman. 
os = 


Clarke Delivers 
President’s Address 


In his address as president of the 
American Life Convention, Dwight 
L. Clarke, president of the Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company® of 
California, expressed his apprecia- 
tion for all those responsible for 
making the work of the Convention 
during the past year a success. In 
his report he stated that life in- 
surance, more than any other in- 
stitution, has allayed the fears and 
aided the planning of 73 million 
policyholders in America and four 
and a half million in Canada. 


“The people of this country had 
such faith in this business of ours,” 
he said, “that they purchased over 
$21,300,000,000 of new life insur- 
ance in 1946. Canadians bought new 
life insurance aggregating $1,393,- 
000,000. Added to existing coverage 
this brought the total insurance on 
the lives of our peoples to the un- 
precedented sum of nearly one hun- 
dred and seventy-five billion dollars 
in the United States and nearly 
eleven billions in Canada. Our cus- 
tomers paid us $5,727,000,000 in 
premiums last year; Canadians 
about $323,000,000—or a total of 
well over six billions of dollars. 
Our companies in turn disbursed 
$1,280,000,000 in American death 
claims and also $1,512,000,000 in 
other payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. The corresponding 
Canadian figures were $66,743,000 in 
death claims and $108,471,000 other- 
wise distributed. Thus our disburse- 
ments to the beneficiaries of our 
stewardship in both countries 
totaled $2,967,000,000, or at the rate 
of well over eight million dollars a 
day throughout the year, including 
Sundays and holidays. Viewed as 
payments to satisfy specific and 
pressing needs, were there any more 
useful dollars in circulation in 1946? 


“These figures furnish the measure 
of our responsibility rather than an 
excuse for boastful comment. A 
proper sense of proportion demands 
that we review these statistics in 
the light of some less impressive 
figures. 

“Per capita there is merely a trifle 
over a thousand dollars of insurance 
on the lives of the citizens of the 
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United States. The average amount 
of insurance per family is only 
about $4,000. The per capita cover- 
age in Canada is about $865 and the 
amount per family approximates 
$3500. If consideration be given the 
comparative national incomes of our 
two countries, these respective aver- 
ages are virtually identical on both 
sides of the border. Surely no one 
believes those small amounts ap- 
proximate the economic worth of 
the average man and family. Our 
business faces the challenge, there- 
fore, of providing more adequate 
coverage for a still under-insured 
public. That challenge must be re- 
membered, should we be told ou: 
business is too large. 

‘Despite the magnitude of the 
task of investing our rapidly grow- 
ing funds, we must be on the alert 
lest it influence our response to this 
challenge. We are traditionally the 
insurers of the lives and physical 
well-being of the American and 
Canadian public. So long as that 
public exhibits well-defined needs 
for more adequate insurance and so 
long as it demands new types of 
protection prompted by changing 
social conditions, it is at once our 
duty and opportunity to supply 
those needs and demands. If we do 
not we must be prepared to see 
Government offer substitute systems 
in response to the challenge. We 
might not like those systems. Maybe 
they would seem even more dis- 
tasteful to us than certain types of 
coverage that some of us now want 
to curtail and restrict. It is high 
time to decide which is the more 
important, our historic position as 
the insurers of our peoples’ lives 
without Governmental competition, 
or our prejudice against this or that 
form of coverage and our insistence 
on arbitrary limits on the amount 
thereof. The same caution seems 
necessary when we consider meas- 
ures that would seriously hamper 
the recruiting of new salesmen. 
American and Canadian life insur- 
ance was not built by methods of 
restraint and restriction. The low 
averages just cited indicate there is 
still a huge task to be accomplished. 
The striking results so far attained 
were the products of free enter- 
prise. We want our field representa- 
tives to possess proper qualification 
standards but let us keep this enter- 
prise of ours as free as we can. 

“The institution of life insurance 
is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of free enterprise. America 
without life insurance would nct 
seem American. The high sfandard 
of living enjoyed by our people is 


due in no small degree to life in- 
surance. Is it mere coincidence that 
the countries where life insurance 
has enjoyed its greatest success are 
precisely those with the highest liv- 
ing standards in the world? Every 
man who labors is more concerned 
with what his effort will buy him 
in necessities than in the political 
theory under which they are pro- 
duced. He is interested in such 
humble things as bread, butter, 
flour, rice, milk and sugar. 


Speaking of investment problems, 
Mr. Clarke said, “The fact that the 
annual increase in our investable 
funds has more than doubled in the 
last decade has far-reaching con- 
sequences. We are now each year 
accumulating roundly three and a 
half billion of new assets. One of 
our company economists points out 
that this annual increase is equiv~- 
alent to the cost of three Tennessee 
Valley Authorities. In one year it 
could fully create an industry equal 
to General Motors combined with 
Ford. Each year our portfolio man- 
agers customarily invest two or 
three times as much money as the 
annual increase in our funds. A 
contemplation of these facts can 
well induce on the beholder much 
the effect of a jet propelled aero- 
plane in interstellar flight. “Where 
are we going, and what are we do- 
ing about it?” become truly perti- 
nent questions. 


“There seem adequate grounds for 
the belief that our very dynamic 
economy will require vast capital 
expansion in the years right ahead. 
With only six per cent of the 
World’s population, we are produc- 
ing forty-two per cent of its goods, 
including agricultural products. 
Leaving agriculture out of our cal- 
culations, we are actually producing 
more than one-half of the World’s 
manufactured products. Today’s 
higher price level has necessitated 
substantial increases in working 
capital requirements and in many 
cases demonstrated the inadequacy 
of existing reserves for depreciation 
and obsolescence. A noted. economist 
reminds us that plant and equip- 
ment per worker today is below that 
in 1929. He couples that fact with 
the statement that unsatisfied capita! 
needs exceed 70 billion dollars. 
Some other observers argue that 
we may expect to see new security 
flotations running as high as seven 
billions in 1948. If they are correct 
that would lighten our problem for 
the immediate future. A _ longer 
range solution demands of manage- 
ment a display of wisdom and in- 
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genuity equal to the greatest 
achievements of life insurance in 
the past. 

“Fortunately a majority of the 
investment staffs of our companies 
apparently do not subscribe to the 
Keynesian theory of a matured 
economy. If they did we would fac2 
institutional Hari-Kari, for we 
should then do everything in our 
power to encourage lapses and sur- 
renders and discourage the writing 
of new insurance. 

“Rather may we expect recogni- 
tion that it is only the initial period 
of economic development in America 
that is over. A more intensive ex- 
ploitation of our possibilities is at 
hand. This will encourage both new 
inventions and processes and greater 
conservation and utilization of our 
natural resources. All of these offer 
wide investment possibilities. Huge 
fields of urban redevelopment war- 
rant attention, with social as well as 
financial rewards for those who 
successfully engineer them. 

“We have only begun to tap the 
possibilities of so-called private 
business loans. Further study and 
the development of fuller facilities 
for processing the business offered 
may well produce a greater volume 
of such investments. 


“The same seems true of our in- 
vestments in multiple housing and 
other income real estate. They are 
frequently described as large scale 
projects, but what would not be 
considered large scale in our great 
metropolitan areas may be a major 
undertaking, offering every eco- 
nomic justification, in many smaller 
cities. 

“Above all, our managements 
must avoid rigidity and inflexibility. 
They must temper their regard for 
outworn precedents. An _ invest- 
ment may possess quality and offer 
safety even though not in the best 
tradition of our yesterdays. We 
must develop the ability to recog- 
nize merit in new and perhaps 
startling forms of investment, and 
yet insist on the basic essentials of 


a good credit which can never. 


change. The fiduciary quality of 
our responsibility is also unchang- 
ing. Safety of the funds entrusted 
to us by our policyholders must 
ever remain our first consideration, 
no matter how the type and meth- 
od of investment may vary. 


“Regardless of what section of 
our portfolios is under considera- 
tion, the interest return on it is of 
major importance, being secondary 
only to preservation of principal. 
We are acutely conscious of the 
fact that in 1946 the average net 


yield on the assets of all American 
life insurance companies was only 
2.92%. That is a fact of vast social 
as well as financial implications. 

“At the same time we sadly note 
the continuing spiral of inflationary 
influences. No sooner does the force 
of one seem spent that another 
furnishes fresh impetus to the vici- 
ous process. Fixed income groups, 
of whom life insurance benefici- 
aries and annuitants are major 
components, are the chief victims 
of this insidious enemy. Manipula- 
tion of interest rates and arbitrary 
pressure upon them by Govern- 
mental agencies merely add another 
spur to the forces making for in- 
flation. It is natural that Treasury 
officials should want to keep down 
the cost of servicing the National 
Debt. It is questionable, however, 
whether any resulting reduction in 
the tax burden finally creates a 
net gain for the general public 
when weighed in the light of all 
its consequences. An interest rate 
arbitrarily depressed below that re- 
sulting from the free interplay of 
supply and demand can have much 
the effect of a capital levy since that 
capital will no longer produce its 
accustomed yield. 

“All other borrowers are directly 


ae 





influenced by the rate paid by Gov- 
ernment on both its short and long 
term obligations. The unfreezing 
last summer of the short term bills 
was a slight but significant step 
towards a freer money market. It 
offers ground for the belief that the 
yield on long term bonds, especially 
corporates, may eventually be more 
attractive. The monetary policy in 
unfreezing the short term rate defi- 
nitely appeals to life insurance exec- 
utives as in the interests of our 
entire economy. 

“Equally constructive were the 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Public Debt Policy looking to 
the further substantial refunding of 
the short term debt into longer 
term bonds. It was heartening to 
find so representative a group con- 
vinced of the wisdom of a higher 
overall interest cost. It clearly 
recognizes this as a move against 
inflation and toward greater flexi- 
bility of debt management in case 
of emergency. 

“The subsequent announcement 
by the Treasury of a long term issue 
of bonds at 21%2% provided a partial 
answer to the Committee’s findings. 
However, the non-marketable fea- 
ture of these bonds produced mixed 
feelings in the minds of portfolio 





(Left to right): James J. O’Leary, research director, joint investment 
Research committee; Jul B. Baumann, president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute of Life 
Insurance; Gerard S. Nollen, president, Life Insurance Association of 
America and chairman of the board, Bankers Life Company, Des Moines; 
Byron K. Eliott, vice-president and general counsel, John Hancock 


Mutual Life, Boston. 
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managers. Life insurance has never 
sought nor does it want or need a 
subsidy or other special treatment. 
On the other hand a positive ad- 
vantage may be gained from the 
Government again _ establishing 
2%2% as a base rate and a maturity 
of eighteen years. This supplies a 
measuring rod for corporations to 
employ when considering either re- 
financing or new flotations in order 
to make corporate bonds attractive 
to long term investors. 

“Even if our hopes built on this 
fractional improvement in interest 
rates are fully realized, we must 
remain mindful of the time lag 
working against us. For two or 
three decades at least we shall feel 
the effect of the many new and 
refunding low rate issues which 
have recently replaced so many of 
our higher yield loans and securi- 
ties. The overall net average yield 
cannot be expected to improve for 
some time due both to these refund- 
ing issues and the volume of Gov- 
ernment financing.” 

Legislation, as it affected life in- 
surance interests, was also discussed 
by Mr. Clarke. 

“Of virtually equal importance 
with investments and the interest 
level is the problem of regulation 
and supervision of our business. 
The year just passed has seen not- 
able progress in definitely deter- 
mining the kind and character of 
that supervision. The passage of 
Public Law 15 by the Congress has 
met with widespread legislative 
response in the several states. To 
a major degree the State Legisla- 
tures have filled in the gaps and un- 
certainties undet which we have 
labored ever since the S.E.U.A. 
decision. Therefore the possible 
field of conflicting jurisdictions has 
been narrowed. The continuance 
of the traditional system of state 
regulation to which we are com- 
mitted has been made more certain. 

“Similar progress has been re- 
corded during this legislative “on” 
year in the enactment of the uni- 
form Valuation and Non-Forfeiture 
measure. Thirty-nine states have 
now passed the so-called Guertin 
Law. In most of them it becomes 
mandatory on the first of next 
January. An indefinite amount of 
work still remains to be done but 
nevertheless progress has been 
marked. As a further by-product 
of the Guertin measure, one of the 
oft-repeated criticisms of our busi- 
ness by the superficially informed— 
our antiquated mortality tables and 
all that spring therefrom—will soon 
lose much of its point.” 
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Community Property Laws 
Affect Life Policies 


James Ralph Wood, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, South- 
western Life Insurance Company, 
of Dallas, presenting the opening 
paper at the annual meeting of the 
legal section discussed “Life In- 
surance Policies Under the Texas 
Community Property Law.” 

Mr. Wood’s address was particu- 
larly timely in view of the in- 
creasing popularity in community 
property laws as evidenced by the 
adoption by four States of com- 
munity property laws this year. 
The trend toward such legislation 
has resulted from the federal tax 
savings to citizens of States having 
such laws. 

In discussing the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court of Texas of 
Volunteer State Life, et al. v. Har- 
din, et al., decided November 6, 
1946, Mr. Wood stated that the case 
seems to be authority for the rule 
that the right to proceeds of a life 
insurance policy, where the right 
to change the beneficiary is re- 


served, is not “property” until the 
death of the insured. This rule is 
not in harmony with former deci- 
sions, two of which were decided 
by the Supreme Court to the effect 
that a policy acquired during mar- 
riage is community property, and 
the right of the husband to dispose 
of the proceeds of such policy is 
subject to the limitations applicable 
in all cases of community property, 
that is, the husband shall not use 
this power to defraud the wife. 
Mr. Wood also pointed out that 
one of the particular difficulties 
with which Texas courts have had 
to contend, in addition to the status 
of death benefits, is the determina- 
tion of status of cash surrender 
values of a life insurance policy 
taken out during marriage, which 
difficulty is unique in Texas because 
under Texas public policy the in- 
sured is denied an insurable interest 
in his own life and requires as a 
condition to the right of the benefi- 
ciary to receive and retain the 
death benefits an insurable interest 
in the life of the insured at the 
time of the death of the insured. 
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Commercial Real Estate 
Discussed by Paul Bestor 


Pointing out that the assets of 
most life insurance companies have 
increased during the past 25 years 
at a More rapid rate than mortgages 
for investment, Paul Bestor, vice- 
president of Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, declared that 
it is natural that the companies 
should turn to the direct purchase 
of income property. “In the case of 
many of the larger companies,” he 
said, “the ratio of mortgage invest- 
ments to admitted assets has de- 
creased from in the neighborhood of 
50 per cent to less than 15 per cent.” 

Mr. Bestor stated it as his opin- 
ion that: “First mortgage loans se- 
cured by good real estate have for 
many years been of major impor- 
tance in the portfolio of most life 
insurance companies. Included in 
the factors which make such invest- 
ments sought after by insurance 
companies are the relatively high 
return, considering the stability of 
the investment over the long term 
and the advantages of diversifica- 
tion, together with the desirability 
of following a. policy of returning 
money to the localities from which 
it is collected in insurance pre- 
miums and the fulfillment of public 
responsibility to use insurance funds 
to finance homes, farms and the 
development of business properties.” 

On the other hand, he said that 
purchases of income properties for 
investment “have a number of ad- 
vantages over first mortgage loan 
investments. For instance, direct 
control of an investment is highly 
desirable. One of the disadvantages 
of first mortgage loan investments 
is lack of direct control. The mort- 
gagee can do little with the security 
until the mortgage contract is in 
default. The owner of property is 
not so limited. 

Mr. Bestor stressed the desirability 
of carefully investigating the credit 
of the tenant, and concluded that 
“the credit of the tenant is question 
number one in practically all indus- 
trial cases. The type and location of 
the property, however, are very im- 
portant,” he said. His remarks on 
these points follow: 

“First as to type. It is a modern 
one story building or a combination 
one and two story proposition. Is it 
small enough to be readily conver- 
tible to other uses in case of trouble, 
or is it a specialty type not easily 
convertible. It does not necessarily 
follow that if it is a specialty type 
we would not be interested. It does 
mean, however, that if it is a spe- 
cialty type we lean more heavily 


.s 


upon the credit of the company than 
otherwise. The plant should be 
located in a well-established indus- 
trial area with well known and 
strong industrial plants in the neigh- 
borhood. There should be proper 
transportation available both for 
the shipment of the products of the 
company and for the employes to 
get back and forth to their work. 
ee 


Reduction of Taxes 
Demanded by Public 


The increasing burden of taxation 
upon life insurance was cited as 
underlying many of the questions 
arising from the division of policy 
rights and options among a number 
of different persons in a paper pre- 
sented before the ALC by Miss Lelia 
E. Thompson, attorney of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. In dis- 
cussing “Third Party Ownership,” 
Miss Thompson pointed out that 
“When we see the phenomenon of a 
conservative old state like Pennsyl- 
vania . . . suddenly throwing over 
its old tradition and adopting a 
community property system in order 
to beat the Federal income tax, it is 
not surprising that the public has 
backed the insurance industry into 
a corner with its demands for poli- 
cies that will be, to some extent at 
least, free from the burdens im- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1942. 
After all, you cannot sell a wood- 
burning stove to a man who is 
looking for an electric range and 
we must try to shape our product 
to the needs of the buying public. 
Having done so, we must look to 
see what legal consequences may 


be entailed.” 
7 _ 


Contagion of Change 
Sweeps Insurance Industry 


“During the last four years the 
contagion of change has swept 
with almost revolutionary force 
through American insurance, bring- 
ing transformation both deep and 
wide which taken together make of 
this one of the most dramatic and 
pregnant periods in it history,” said 
Robert D. Williams, former special 
deputy of the Washington Insurance 
Department, in opening his paper at 
the annual meeting of the legal sec- 
tion. Mr. Williams, during his 
period as special deputy, was chief- 
ly engaged in helping to draft the 
new insurance code of the State of 
Washington, and, in revamping the 
law, was literally forced to take 
cognizance of the vast changes 
which had to be taken into account. 


“No one can say just where it 
started or how,” Mr. Williams con- 
tinued. “Too much credit,” he 
thought, “is being given the Su- 
preme Court’s: S.E.U.A. decision of 
June 5, 1944. Certainly, that deci- 
sion helped. It weakened the re- 
sistance to change. It helped in- 
surance to re-discover its capacity 
for sudden progress. I need not re- 
count the changes in the practices 
of insurance compelled by its new 
identity with interstate commerce. 
Yet however significant the SEUA- 
compelled alterations may be, both 
as a measure of the growth of in- 
surance and in value to the public, 
they are dwarfed by new develop- 
ments independently issuing from 
the heart and mind of insurance 
itself.” 

Mr. Williams described at length 
and in detail the methods used in 
developing and drafting the Wash- 
ington code, making the interesting 
observation that: “It seems to me 
that the basic purpose of insurance 
law is to preserve experience in in- 
surance for guidance in the present 
and future. If all men were thor- 
oughly experienced, profoundly 
wise and astute, insurance laws 
would not be necessary. The law 
is the institution through which can 
be perpetuated the cumulative wis- 
dom of the past,—through which 
we are required to adhere, for our 
own protection as insurance people 
and for the protection of the public, 
to the lessons of past experience, 
both good and bad. Therefore, in 
making the law, great weight must 
be given to experience as contrasted 
with opinion. It is easy enough to 
sit in your office and theorize and 
‘opine’, but you haven’t provided 
a foundation which will support 
your law through all its tests until 
you’ve gone out and dug through 
the shifting overburden of opinion 
down to the bedrock of actual ex- 
perience.” 

“There is yet much to be done,” 
he concluded. “Across the nation 
there are important States whose 
insurance laws are a_ shambles. 
There are other States whose in- 
surance codes are in serious need 
of rejuvenation. Swiftly insurance 
moves into its new day. It would 
be unfortunate if it did not recog- 
nize that it has its most important 
stake in the law; that only through 
the law can it find both security 
and freedom. It would be unfor- 
tunate if insurance did not exert 
its full strength where better laws 
are needed. 

“This is the hour of the insur- 
ance law-makers. Never before in 
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our history has there been greater 
need or opportunity. By their work, 
I am confident, will be measured to 
an important extent the success 
with which insurance picks up its 


new challenges.” 
ee 


Insurance Companies Aid 
Utilities’ Net Income 


“Obviously the insurance com- 
panies, under the prevailing low 
long-term interest rate era have 
contributed most of the improve- 
ment in the utility industry’s net 
income in the past 10 years by way 
of lower interest rates.” This state- 
ment was made by P. P. Stathas, 
senior partner, Duff and Phelps, 
Chicago security analysts, at a ses- 
sion of the financial section of the 
American Life Convention. 

Mr. Stathas had already referred 
to an increase of 25 per cent in the 
net income of Class A and B electric 
utility companies during the period 
1937 to 1946 and to the fact that the 
increase was mainly attributable to 
the substantial reduction in interest 
charges through refunding at much 
lower interest rates. Outside of 
governments and real estate mort- 
gages, the public utility bond hold- 
ings of life insurance companies 
constitute their largest single in- 
dustry investment, Mr. Stathas said. 
22 larger life companies having 
assets aggregating about $39 bil- 
lion at the end of 1946 had invested 
more than 12 per cent in public 
utility bonds, mostly in the electric 
utility industry, he found. 

ee 


Panel Discussion Held 
On Income Taxes 


One of the features of the sessions 
of the legal section was a panel 
discussion on “Federal Income Taxes 
Applicable to Life Insurance and 
Annuities.” 

The discussion, which covered the 
status of all types of payments 
under life insurance and annuity 
contracts, called attention particu- 
larly to the unfair treatment cur- 
rently afforded to annuity income. 
It was explained that the effect of 
the present law, in many cases, is 
to impose a tax not only on the 
income earned on the capital paid 
in by annuitants but also upon a 
substantial part of the capital itself. 
It was said that this inequity has 
been pointed out to the Federal tax 
authorities, who are now consider- 
ing corrective legislation suggested 
by representatives of the life insur- 
ance companies. 

Members of the panel were Clyde 
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Cover, assistant general counsel, 
Lincoln National Life; Walter D. 
Freyburger, tax counsel, New York 
Life; and Warner F. Haldeman, as- 
sociate counsel, Penn Mutual Life. 
Introducing them, on behalf of V. 
J. Skutt, chairman of the legal sec- 
tion, was Robert Dechert, counsel, 
Penn Mutual and president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Coun- 
sel. 

Other subjects of current interest 
dealt with in the course of the dis- 
cussion were the tax status of de- 
ferred compensation payments 
under employment contracts and 
the treatment of payments under 
other types of business insurance 


agreements. 
ee 


Shopping Centers Obsolete 
In Many Communities 


Speaking on the growth of shop- 
ping centers in modern communities, 
Arthur Rubloff, president, Arthur 
Rubloff and Company, Chicago, told 
the members of the ALC that the 
automobile has made these areas 
obsolete. He discussed the problem 
of rehabilitating these centers to in- 
clude parking facilities and to im- 
prove the beauty of the business 
section of cities and towns. 

As part of the problem, he men- 
tioned the subject of tenants’ leases. 
In determining what rental should 
be charged to a new tenant in a 
new shopping center. Mr. Rubloff 
found that the “answer in many 
cases is the percentage lease—a con- 
tract between landlord and tenant 
guaranteeing a minimum rental 
against a percentage of the gross 
business of the tenant. For ex- 
ample, a tenant and landlord agree 
on a minimum rental of $10,000 per 
year, or 6% of the tenant’s business, 
whichever is greater. If the ten- 
ant’s gross business amounts to 
$300,000, then he pays the landlord 
$18,000 (6° of $300,000) or $8000 
more than the guaranteed minimum. 

“The percentage lease is of rather 
recent origin, and it sprung up out 


of the difficulty of establishing an ° 


equitable rental in rather unpre- 
dictable situations. It is hard to 
determine a fair rental for a new 
tenant in a new community, but a 
percentage lease, whereby the land- 
lord shares both the risk and the 
gain of a business seems equitable. 
In several instances, my firm has 
made these percentage leases with 
major tenants without even a mini- 
mum rental. However, we agreed 
beforehand to accept the average 
rental produced by a given per- 
centage of sales over a two to five 
year period as the minimum rental 


for the remainder of the term of 
the lease. The percentage lease thus 
becomes a flexible instrument which 
measures and deflects the immediate 
value and the growth of a shopping 


center.” 
ee 


Capitalism Held Failure 
In Educational Realm 


American capitalism has not 
failed in the economic or material 
realm, not even including its de. 
pressions, but has failed dismally in 
the field of educational planning. 
Dr. Henry C. Link of New York 
City, vice president of the Psycho. 
logical Corporation told delegates to 
the American Life Convention, 

Terming the national educational 
system the most elaborate plan ever 
conceived for obscuring and even 
denying the elementary facts of life, 
Dr. Link said that while American 
capitalism has suported education 
with its dollars, it has tragically 
failed to indoctrinate the educa- 
tional system with the _ ideology 
which has made that support pos- 
sible. 

“To say that the best or the only 
way to stop Communism or Social- 
ism is to improve our present sys- 
tem is not only naive, it is sheer 
nonsense. The only point at which 
Socialism and Communism have ex- 
celled Americanism, with all its 
faults, is in their promises, their 
propaganda, their missionary zeal,” 
Dr. Link said. 

e o 


Importance of Agency 
Affairs Noted by Russell 


It is just as necessary for a life 
insurance company to procure a 
fair return on amounts invested in 
agency affairs as on bonds and 
mortgages purchased, Frederick D. 
Russell, president, Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Bingham- 
ton, New York, said in his address 
before the A.L.C. annual meeting. 


Mr. Russell stated his belief that 
a good deal of additional study 
should be given a number of mat- 
ters, particularly territorial analysis, 
and the selection of managers and 
general agents. Pointing out that 
much progress has been made in 
selecting agents, he said that “We 
have much to learn about selecting 
managers and general agents. Many 
of us,” he continued, “still operate 
on the rule of thumb which says, 
‘This man has been a good producer, 
he wants to be a manager or general 
agent; if, in the opinion of the 
agency committee, he has the attrib- 
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utes of a manager or general agent, 
we'll appoint him and see how he 
works out. But if we do not do 
this now sOme other company will 
give him a contract as manager or 
general agent.’ Does this sound 
familiar? Any wonder that our 
failures exceed our successes?” 


Mr. Russell also suggested. that 
some kind of special training ought 
to be available to qualify men as 
agency department heads. On this 
point he said, “agency department 
growth began with the field forces. 
As the business and the number of 
agents increased the home office 
agency department was created. The 
man selected to head this depart- 
ment was uSually a good salesman, 
or a good organizer. With the ad- 
vent of informed sales management 
a somewhat different type of man 
was called to this post but he was 
and is primarily a salesman. 

“The positions of actuary, chief 
investment officer and chief under- 
writer are filled today by.specialists, 
that is, men specially trained for the 
position. The actuarial societies for 
years have had examinations re- 
quired to be passed before one can 
be included as a fellow of the 
society. Companies generally want 
fellows to head up their actuarial 
departments. The underwriting of 
risks has been developed into a 
science through the past 60 or 70 
years, much time and money has 
been spent by the companies in 
building up a record of experience 
and procedure, and consequently 
the underwriter is considered a 
specialist. Our investment officers 
are men who have spent many days, 
yes, years in learning the principles 
and rules of investment, and even 
today, through the investment 
seminar of the A.L.C. they are kept 
up to date on economic and invest- 
ment matters. 

“On the other hand through the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers under the most able leader- 
ship of Dr. S. S. Huebner our agents, 
general agents and managers can 
procure the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter. Thus, through 
mastering this intensive course of 
instruction our field men may be 
classed as professionals or specialists. 

“Where does the position of 
agency department head fit into this 
picture? Why should he not -be 
a specialist? Whether a vice-presi- 
dent or superintendent of agencies 
is head of the agency department, 
can standards for the position be 
set up so that aspirants can take a 
course of instruction at one of our 
colleges or universities and by suc- 
cessfully passing such a course re- 


ceive a degree, possibly become a 
fellow of the society of agency man- 
agement or sOme other name, and 
thus evidence his qualifications for 
agency department head? With a 
specialist at the head of agency 
department activities, it is to be ex- 
pected that the prestige of the post 
will be improved, and the processes 
of distribution will be more efficient 
and less hit-and-miss.” 

As an example of the sort of chal- 
lenge which the agency system of 
selling life insurance is facing, Mr. 
Russell cited the activities of sav- 
ings banks in selling “over the 
counter” life insurance in New York 
and other states. He said that: “The 
sales success of the savings bank life 
insurance system up to date must 
be explained largely by the fact 
that: it harvests where the regular 
companies have sown. Our thou- 
sands of agents are constantly ad- 
vocating the security and protection 
provided by life insurance. Many 
persons buy from the banks on the 
agents’ demonstrated need for pro- 
tection. The situation, then, in 
New York State is that we have 
two systems of life insurance in 
operation, one an agency system 
and one a non-agency system. The 
continued success of the agency 


system must depend on the public 
approval of the agent and the type 
of services he performs. It is 
management’s’_ responsibility to 
make certain that we will have 
this approval. 

“This responsibility is not only 
on the companies operating in New 
York but on the management of 
every company in the business.” 


More Investment Leeway 
Urged by R. F. Maine 


From an operating point of view, 
the form of a security is the least 
significant factor in security analy- 
sis and its market price at a particu- 
lar time is the most unreliable in- 
dicator of investment value, Robert 
F. Maine of Philadelphia told the 
financial section, in urging a re- 
appraisal of the current valuation 
philosophy and practice of life in- 
surance in relation to preferred 
stocks. 

“Unless life insurance companies 
are in a position to permit manage- 
ment to exercise a greater degree 
of judgement in the selection of 
portfolio items,” Mr. Maine said, 
“the companies may be unable to 





(Left to right): B. M. Anderson, counsel, Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford, chairman-elect American Life Convention legal section; V. J. 
Skutt, vice-president, United Benefit Life, Omaha, retiring chairman 
American Life Convention legal section; Dwight L. Clarke, president, 
Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, retiring president, American 
Life Convention; R. B. Richardson, president, Western Life, Helena, and 
president-elect, American Life Convention; Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
general counsel, American Life Convention. 
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(Left to right): Julian Anthony, president, Columbian National Life, 
Boston; C. A. Craig, chairman, executive and finance committees, Na- 
tional Life and Accident, Nashville; H. P. Skoglund, president, North 
American Life and Casualty, Minneapolis. 


take advantage of available invest- 
ment opportunities. Moreover, in 
retaining many portfolio restrictions 
of the past, life insurance companies 
as investors fail to keep abreast of 
changing capital requirements, thus 
impairing portfolio diversification 
and reducing investment income. 
The life insurance business has 
never been in a better internal posi- 
tion to take an aggressive role in 
financing business on a_ sound, 
permanent basis. 

“Preferred stocks are becoming 
an increasingly more important 
financing medium, as industrial and 
public utility corporations seek to 
raise the capital needed to handle 
a much larger post-war volume of 
business. In addition, much out- 
standing debt may be refunded into 
preferred stock, particularly by 
conservative industrial corporations 
which characteristically avoid per- 
manent borrowing. 

“Many recent and _ prospective 
preferred stock issues contain such 
safety features as sinking funds, 
restrictions on debt issuance, etc. 
The over-all financial position of 
many leading issuers is decidedly 
improved, and progressive corporate 
management is well aware of the 
pitfalls of the past. Investors are 
likely to be offered many new high 
quality general market preferred 
issues of growth industries with al- 
most bond characteristics.” 
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Fraine Reveals Findings 
On Corporate Bonds 


Harold G. Fraine, assistant di- 
rector of research of the joint in- 
vestment research committee, de- 
livered a talk revealing his findings 
on research in the investment per- 
formance of corporate bonds. 

Mr. Fraine found that corporate 
bonds have constituted one of the 
most important fields of life insur- 
ance investment, and he stated that 
the committee was engaged in re- 
search to find out whether insurance 
company investment practices were 
getting the maximum income pos- 
sible from this medium, and if they 
were not, what methods could be 
used to improve the situation. 

About a year ago the investment 
research committee requested the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search to undertake a comprehen- 
sive study of the actual yields and 
investment performance of corporate 
bonds. The results will not be avail- 
able for publication until the Na- 
tional Bureau has completed its 
work, a year or so from now. In 
the meantime, that institution is 
allowing the staff of the investment 
research committee to examine the 
data accumulated in its working 
sheets and files. From an examina- 
tion of the data so far available the 
committee found that during the 
first four decades of the current 


century, almost a fifth of the dollar 
volume of corporate bonds fell into 
default, but, had a company at the 
beginning of 1900 held a cross-sec- 
tion of all such bonds then outstand- 
ing and during the next 39 years 
purchased representative amounts 
of all new issues as offered, it woul 
have earned what would now be 
regarded as a fairly satisfactory 
over-all return without employing 
any discrimination in selection. 
ee 


Law Departments’ Role 
In Public Relations 


The law division of a life insur- 
ance company is important in its 
public relations scheme because the 
lawyer represents and speaks for 
management, of which he is a part 
and of which he may be publicly 
regarded as a “Mouthpiece,” said 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address on “The Law 
Division as an Instrumentality in 
Public Relations.” “In the second 
place,” continued Mr. Bates, “though 
he may sometimes be regarded with 
suspicion, he is regarded. People 
pay attention to him. Finally, his 
points of contact with the public, 
policyholders and others, are fre- 
quent, important and varied in their 
nature.” 

Mr. Bates limited his paper to the 
discussion of four points of contact, 
“namely, (a) policy drafting, (b) 
correspondence with the public, in- 
cluding other lawyers, (c) Insur- 
ance Department Transactions, and 
(d) conduct of litigations.” 

Discussing the matter of policy 
drafting, Mr. Bates observed that: 
“The policyholder has a right to 
know what he is buying, even if 
few exercise the advertised privilege 
or reading the policy .. . with 
good luck, devotion to the prin- 
ciple of saying what the draftsman 
means may even be of assistance in 
keeping out of court, certainly a 
consummation devoutly to be wished 
from the public relations standpoint. 
Every lawyer should be interested 
in avoiding possible ambiguities, not 
only to protect his company, but to 
protect the courts from the disrepute 
which I feel falls on them when they 
unreasonably strain language to con- 
strue it in favor of one party or the 
other.” 

Concerning correspondence con- 
tracts with claimants and _policy- 
holders, he remarked that: “The 
lawyers of the law division have not 
of the public representing adverse 
infrequent occasion to correspond 
with claimants or other members 
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interests. who do not have the bene- 
fit of counsel. In such passages 
home office counsel must be careful 
to state the company’s case in words 
of one syllable, or of as many as 
will helpfully make it clear to his 
correspondent. He must avoid over- 
reaching or any appearance of it, 
and where an offer of settlement is 
made, it is wise to suggest to the 
claimant that he might well consult 
counsel before acting on it. Friends 
can often be made by the manner 
of such correspondence, even if the 
response is negative.” 
ee 


Investment Problem 
Needs Further Study 


The long-range research program 
being undertaken by the American 
life insurance business to help find 
suitable outlets for its billions of 
dollars of assets was described by 
Dr. James J. O’Leary, research 
director of the joint investment re- 
search committee of New York City. 

Terming the investment problem 
as having become increasingly acute 
for the past 15 years, Dr. O’Leary 
said it threatens to remain indefi- 
nitely and calls for careful study 
by men with wide perspective on 
economic trends and who under- 
stand and keep close watch on the 
functioning of the American econ- 
omy as a whole. 





ROBERT L. HOGG, Executive Vice-President, 
American Life Convention 


Commissioner Thompson 
Calls for Cooperation 


How life insurance companies and 
state-appointed life insurance com- 
missioners work together in the 
interest of the insuring public was 
reviewed by Seth B. Thompson, 
commissioner of insurance of Ore- 
gon and president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

Declaring that every new pro- 
posal affecting life insurance should 
receive its day in court, Mr. Thomp- 
son said that insurance supervision 
and regulation can be no abler than 
the people and the legislatures of 
the several states are willing to 
make it. In the enactment of 
proper legislation and in the proper 
enforcement of that legislation, he 
added, the life companies must play 
a substantial role. 

Three areas in which cooperation 
between state commissioners and 
the life companies are aiding the 
policyholder were described by Mr. 
Thompson, one of them the adop- 
tion of the so-called Guertin legis- 
lation which involves the use of 
the Commissioners’ Standard Ordi- 
nary Table, a second being the pres- 
ent study of annual statements and 
the third the study of new areas for 
life insurance investments. 


Describing the Guertin legisla- 


tion, Mr. Thompson declared that it 
is a remarkable tribute to the 
wholehearted cooperation between 
companies and insurance depart- 
ments that either by amended leg- 
islation or by departmental rulings, 
the path is now cleared for the 
consumption of this joint project by 
the end of the current year. It ‘is 
true, he said, that in some jurisdic- 
tions there still is failure to enact 
such specific legislation as would 
simplify the task for all companies 
and for all insurance departments, 
but that nevertheless, on January ‘1, 
1948, accommodation to this mod- 
ernization of certain insurance 
fundamentals will have been ac- 
complished. 

Describing the second field of 
commissioner-company cooperation, 
Mr. Thompson said “there has been 
recognition for an extended period 
that a new form of life insurance 
company annual statement should 
be devised” and said that current 
studies show that this new form is 
not only desirable, but is a require- 
ment to facilitate both the prepara- 
tion of the statement and its use 
by departments. 

“All of us are aware that during 
the past 15 years, events have trans- 
pired which have had a grave im- 
pact on the investment field for 
life insyrance companies,” Mr. 

(Continued on Page 85) 





BYRON K. ELLIOTT, Vice-President and General 
Counsel, John Hancock 
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LIFE 


INSURANCE 
IN Keeceu... 


EW evidence of the extent to 

which life insurance ownership 
has been spread towards complete 
family protection is contained in a 
survey conducted by the Service 
Research Center of the University 
of Michigan as a part of a consumer 
study made for the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

There’s now an average of 2.3 
life insurance poliyholders per 
family among the U. S. families 
which are insured, the survey shows, 
and nearly half of all families have 
two or more policyholders. The word 
family here means “spending unit.” 

One-tenth of all U. S. families 
have three insured persons, 8% have 
four and 7% have five or more 
policyholders. Eliminating thz 
family units which have no life 
insurance policyholders, three-fifths 
of all insured families were found 
to. have two or more policyholders, 
one-third have three or more, one- 
fifth have four or more and ver; 
nearly one-tenth have five or more. 

Only 22% of U. S. families were 
found to have no life insurance and 
these were in large part families 
with incomes below $2,000 annually. 
Half of the families with incomes 
of than $1,000 owned some life in- 
surance and almost three-fourths of 
the families earning $3,000 to $3,999 
had at least one life insurance 
policyholder. The percentage in- 
sured rose as the income increased, 
the families earning $3,000 to $3.999 
showing 91% with life insurance and 
the $5,000 to $7,499 group showing 
93% with life insurance. 


3,000,000 With Five 
“These survey findings clearly 
demonstrate how widespread the 
ownership of life insurance has be- 
come,” the Institute of Life In- 
surance said, in commenting on the 
Service Research Center survey. 
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“Not only are most families insured, 
but the spread of ownership has ex- 
tended through the families in a 
growing percentage of cases to in- 
clude wives and children as well as 
male family heads and employed 
women. More than 3,000,000 fam- 
ilies have 5 or more insured mem- 
bers.” 

The ownership of life insurance 
by 78% of U. S. families compares 
with a 47% ownership of savings 
deposits, 56% ownership of U. S. 
Savings Bonds and 76% ownership 
of liquid assets of any type. 

This contrast was especially 
marked in the lower income groups. 
Those earning under $1,000, with 
half of the families owning life 
insurance, showed only 26% with 
savings atcounts and 25% owning 
U. S. savings bonds. In the $1,000 
to $1,999 income group, with nearly 
three-fourths owning life insurance, 
37% own savings accounts and 44% 
own U. S. savings bonds. 

The survey further shows that 
42% of all U. S. families have annual 
life insurance premiums of’ under 
$100, while 33% have premiums of 
$100 or more. Only 2% have prem- 
iums of $500 or more. 


Mass Selling 


The vital institutional subject of 
mass selling was discussed recent- 
ly by Charles J. Zimmerman, assis- 
tant managing director, Agency 
Management Association, in speak- 
ing at a sales congress of the Cleve- 
land General Agents and Managers 
Association. 

“There can be no question that 
the various forms of mass coverage, 
including group insurance, salary 
savings, and pension plans were de- 
veloped in answer to a social de- 
mand and need for these coverages,” 
Mr. Zimmerman said. “It would be 
naive to close our eyes to the fact 


that individual underwriters have 
played the major part in selling 
such coverages to the public, thus 
giving vital impetus to the growth 
of these forms of coverage. 

“Very few would deny that these 
coverages, within proper limitations, 
are in the public interest. If we ac- 
cept these premises we must also 
agree that these coverages should 
and must be furnished by the life 
insurance companies. 

“The difficulties,” said Mr. Zim- 
merman, “which are inherent in 
this problem are due in my opinion 
to the fact that we have not given 
sufficient thought to what are the 
proper limits within which these 
coverages should be written and 
what are the proper methods by 
which they should be sold. 

“We cannot answer these ques- 
tions unless first of all we get all 
the facts. We must know how wide- 
spread is the field of mass coverage; 
secondly, we must know how well 
these various coverages serve the 
public. 

“With these facts in hand, we can 
then bring the best brains of our 
business, both home office and field, 
to study them with a view to estab- 
lishing sound principles to guide 
future forms of mass coverage as 
well as future methods of merchan- 
dising these forms. 

“Such fact-finding, study and 
establishment of principles will also 
enable us to judge the effect which 
the future of mass coverages will 
have on the agency system as we 
know it, and particularly on the 
individual underwriter. Certainly, 
forward looking leaders in the field 





R. C. KNEIL 


R. C. Kneil, vice-president, Reliance Life, 
has been elected president of the Life 
Office Management Association. 
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The Men in the Field are 
THE STARS OF OUR SHOW 





MORE than 40 fieldmen, representing over production had qualified them for attendance. 
half of our general agencies, took active roles Conferences and round-table discussions 
in our 1947 National Convention, held at stressed the most effective uses of our new 
Grand Hotel on Michigan’s Mackinac Island. _ policy contracts and pointed up the outstand- 
Their years of experience, backed by first-hand _ing sales advantages. 

information from top Home Office executives, 
made the three-day conference one of the 
most helpful, idea-packed programs ever held 
by the Company. 


It was not all work. The fun and fellowship 
were there that go to make a convention a 
success—-with sports and entertainment for all. 
But long after these pleasures have been for- 
Taking advantage of the back-to-school ses- gotten, the new techniques and enthusiasm 
sions at the convention were more than 500 gained from this meeting of minds will be 
New England Mutual fieldmen whose record working for all those who attended. 


New England | Mutual 


Lié Insurance Company of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Oscar for ‘‘Best Movie’’ Presented to Penn Mutual 
John A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
recently received the Oscar trophy for the best black-and-white movie 
of the year in industry—a dramatic picturization of the company’s 
history and graphic interpretation of its annual report for the year 1946. 
The presentation was made by Weston Smith, vice-president of the 
“Financial World.” 


and especially in the home office 
have responsibility to give these 
problems their utmost attention. 
“There is complete agreement 
that the agency system has served 
and is serving in the public interest 
and that anything which threatens 
to undermine the agency system 
must be of immediate concern. 
“The Agency Management Asso- 
ciation is happy to join with the Na. 
tional Association of Life Under. 
writers in studying these problems 
and would welcome the participa- 


tion of the Life Insurance Associa. [ 


tion of America and the Amcrican 
Life Convention in this study.” 
Mr. Zimmerman referred to the 
action of the Agency Management 
Association’s board of directors 
which recently approved the ap. 


pointment of a committee to work } 


with NALU on the problems of mass 
selling. The members of the com- 
mittee will be named shortly by 
President Cecil J. North, Vice Presi- 


dent, Metropolitan. 
ee 


Parkinson Raps Taxes 


More generous tax treatment for 
those citizens who provide their own 
social security was advocated Oct. 8 
by Thomas I. Parkinson, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. Speaking 
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HAVE a very good friend who is a highly imaginative and successful 

cartoonist. Every now and then we spend an evening acting like the 

battery on a baseball team. First I get behind the plate and he tosses 
a few thousand words at me. Then I hand him the catcher’s glove and 
I start pitching. Along about two in the morning, we get arm weary 
and go home. 

We spent such an evening last week. After the customary number of 
warm-up pitches, he said, “You know, we’ve created types that are 
clearly understood by millions of people, after one glance. Remember 
John Barleycorn? You know what the Capitalist looks like—high hat, 
big cigar, fat belly. How would we do a General Agent? Something 
like the Capitalist, except with his feet on the desk between dozens 
of money bags?” 

We exchanged gloves and I toed the pitcher’s rubber. My first pitch 
was a slow ball. I said, “Well, I'd leave the feet on the desk alright, 
but I'd certainly get rid of the fat belly and the money-bags.” I stalled 
for half a minute, trying to figure out the best way of pitching to him. 
“I can’t tell you what kind of a picture to draw, but I know what 
you’ve got to get into it. 

“Your man better be lean, not fat. Better make him about 48. Give 
his face a worried expression—he isn’t complacent. You see, he has a 
pretty good income, a nice home, his family lives well, but he’s always 
worried about money. It seems to him that he advances money to a 
few thousand people, some of whom, he knows in his heart, will never 
return it. His business expenses are terribly high, and if his immediate 
income comes close to what he needs, he feels pretty lucky. He buys 
a lot of things for a lot of people, but sometimes postpones the purchase 
of a few suits for himself. Sure, he’s building up fine equities for the 
future, but he doesn’t know whose future. He’s not at all sure that 
he won’t kick the bucket before the great day comes. 

“He’s got a million things to do. He’s got to keep an eye constantly 
on dollar arithmetic. He has reports, projects, and a huge back-log of 
Miscellaneous for his Home Office. He is constantly seeking new agents 
—interviewing friends and clients, writing letters—anything to bring 
possible recruits to his office. He must spend at least an hour with 
everyone sent in. He interviews about 25 to get one. He must spend 
a considerable amount of time each day with his new agents. He re- 
views a dozen cases a day with his old agents. He answers questions 
and complaints from brokers on the telephone. If he’s a right guy, he 
gives up a lot of time to the Underwriters’ Association. He must read 
trade magazines and tax and law reports. 

“He often writes articles and makes speeches. He runs sales and edu- 
cat‘onal meetings in his agency. And somewhere, somehow, he must 
get in a reasonable amount of personal production. Not being a genius, 
he must see more than one person to make a sale. And then, the people 
he’s sold in all his past years in the business, need service—and he gives 
it. He dictates about a dozen letters a day. His agents have the usual 
number of personal problems, and he must be father-confessor, psychia- 
trist, and friend. Above all, he must listen—and listen, and listen. 
He goes out on cases for his agents, keeps luncheon engagements, visits 
his Home Office—and worries.” 

My cartoonist friend, in mock annoyance, said, “How the hell are you 
going to get ali that in one picture?” 

I knew my fast one had a good hop on it. “I wouldn’t know,” I 
answered, “I can’t get it all in one year.” 
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at an educational conference of 
Equitable agents at the Mt. Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Mr. Parkinson 
pointed out that social legislation in 
the United States has put the em- 
phasis on the industrial worker and 
his security as distinguished from 
other workers and the rest of the 
population. 

“In view of the fact that most of 
our citizens are left to provide their 
own social security, their own re- 
tirement pensions and their own life 
insurance, the Government should 
adopt a policy of more generous en- 
couragement to those who do pro- 
vide for themselves and their de- 
pendents,” he said. 

Mr. Parkinson specifically advo- 
cated a change in the United States 
Income Tax laws which would al- 
low the taxpayer, first, a deduction 
from his income of premiums paid 
by him for life insurance in a sum 
not exceeding one-tenth of his total 
income; second, a deduction for his 
medical, surgical and hospital pay- 
ments not reimbursed to him by 
insurance up to $3,000 for a married 
taxpayer and $1,500 for a single tax- 
payer; and, third, an exemption 
from the estate tax of $50,000 of life 
insurance. He explained that this 
exemption was formerly allowed in 
the sum of $40,000, but because of 
the decreased purchasing value of 
the dollar the exemption should be 
restored at the higher amount. 

He also criticized the fiscal poli- 
cies of the Federal Government 
which had resulted in unduly low 
interest rates as being “penny wise 
and pound foolish,” and as a detri- 
ment particularly to life insurance 
policyholders who are paying more 
for their insurance because of the 
low yields on life insurance invest- 
ments. The maintenance of these 
low interest rates, Mr. Parkinson 
charged, was possible only because 
of the deliberate policies of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board which increase the supply of 
money by expansion of bank de- 
posits principally due to the volume 
of government bonds now held by 
the banks. He said that the Federal 
Reserve Board now has the power 
to stop this increase in the money 
supply which has continued despite 
the end of war financing. 

Mr. Parkinson criticized the posi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board 
as announced by Chairman Mar- 
riner Eccles recently as “a deliber- 
ate refusal” to use the powers which 
the Board already possesses in 
order to make use of the present 
inflationary trend as the basis for 
demanding additional powers which 
the Board would like to have. 
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Id by 
ederal ' . 
power which is unsurpassed for deep personal gratification and steady 


trade in life insurance underwriting . . . a business 


a growth toward success. 
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LIMINATION of the Federal 

gift and estate taxes in favor 
of a single transfer tax, as recom- 
mended in a study prepared jointly 
by the Treasury Department tax 
staff and an advisory committee, 
would require some change in the 
treatment of life insurance. Cul- 
minating a three-year effort, the 
study points out that, at present, 


Washkingtou 
NEWS 
LETTER 


insurance upon the life of the de- 
cedent is included in his gross estate 
under section 811 (g) if he has paid 
the premiums, directly or indirectly, 
or if he has at death, whether alone 
or in conjunction with another per- 
son, one or more incidents of owner- 
ship. If taxability is predicated on 
the decedent’s premium payments, 
but he has not paid all the prem- 
iums, the proceeds are apportioned 
and the portion allocated to his ex- 
penditure of funds is included in 
his gross estate. 

The gift tax has its own set of 
rules. If the insured retains one 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 


to take care of tomorrow 


with the resources of 


today. And that is exactly 


what you do when you 


become a policyholder 


of the 
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or more incidents of ownership, 
there is no completed gift of the 
policy. Once all incidents of owner. 
ship are surrendered, a gift tax is 
payable upon the value of the 
policy at the date of such final sur- 
render. Any subsequent premium 
payments by the insured are subject 
to an additional gift tax. The gift 
taxes thus paid are_ thereafter 
credited against the estate tax. 
The present provisions have been 
worked into the fabric of the pro- 
posed integrated transfer tax by the 
study group. As a result no item 
entering into the proceeds maturing 
upon the insured’s death is taxed 
more than once, if the insured has 
relinquished all incidents of owner- 
ship during his lifetime and does 
not thereafter regain any of such 
incidents. In accordance with the 
present gift tax law, no specific pro- 
vision refers to the inter vivos trans- 
fer of insurance policies and the 
payment of insurance premiums. 
The generic provision of the pro- 
posed transfer tax dealing with 
lifetime gifts is adequate to the task 
of handling such dispositions of in- 
surance or premium payments. 
Thus, it is contemplated that, if 
an insured irrevocably names a 
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peneficiary or assigns his policy, 
while relinquishing all incidents of 
ownership, a transfer tax will be 
due upon the value of the policy 
in question. Such value will be de- 
termined in accordance with Gug- 
genheim v. Rasquin, 312 U. S. 254 
(1941), and related decisions and 
regulations. If the insured pays any 
of the premiums thereafter, the 
amount of each premium will also 
be treated as a taxable transfer as 
under existing law. As long as the 
insured retains one or more inci- 
dents of ownership over the policy, 
however, the premium payments 
will not be considered taxable dis- 
pesitions of property. 

The important change from pres- 
ent law is recommended in the es- 
tate tax provision so as to prevent 
overlapping of taxes and thereby 
elim‘nate any occasion for a gift tax 
credit. Under the proposal the in- 
surance proceeds would be included 
in the gross estate pursuant to the 
rules which now prevail. But, if 
the insured had relinquished all in- 
cidents of ownership during his life- 
time, the proceeds otherwise includ- 
ible would be reduced by the prem- 
iums or other consideration paid by 
him to the extent that they consti- 
tuted gifts, plus the value of the 
policy when previously relinquished 
to the extent that such value con- 
stituted a gift. Accordingly, only 
that portion of the proceeds wh‘ch 
had not yet been subject to transfer 
tax would be taxed at death. 


To take a simple case, assume that 
an insured, after paying several 
premiums, relinquishes all incidents 
of ownership over the policy, when 
the policy is worth $100,000. He 
thereby becomes liable for a trans- 
fer tax with respect to $100,000. He 
thereafter pays premiums totaling 
$40,000, with respect to which trans- 
fer taxes are also paid. Assuming 
that the proceeds maturing at his 
death are $300,000, the gross estate 
includes $300,000 less the sum of 
$100,000 and $40,000—or $160,000. 

The foregoing treatment is sup- 
plemented by a special provision 
dealing with the case in which an 
insured regains one or more inci- 
dents of ownership, after having re- 
linquished them. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the insured, after paying 
several premiums, assigns the policy 
to his wife and surrenders all inci- 
dents of ownership. Assume, more- 
over, that the insured thereafter 
makes several additional premium 
payments, that the wife restores one 
or more of the incidents of owner- 
ship to the insured, and that he dies 
while possessing such incidents. In 


this case it is provided that the 
entire insurance -proceeds are in- 
cludible in the gross estate without 
any diminutions for earlier trans- 
fers. The situation is the same as 
that of a donor who after giving 
away certain property, receives it 
back from the donee. The entire 
property is once more taxable, if the 
donor re-transfers it, and the same 
consequence is extended to life in- 
surance. Once the insured has re- 
gained dominion over the policy so 
that he may, for example, surrender 
the policy or borrow upon it, it 
passes de novo as his asset and any 
transfer tax paid on earlier disposi- 
tions should not reduce the amount 
of otherwise taxable proceeds. 


ITH Republican Senate leader, 
Wr eee A. Taft, now squarely 
on record for action on social legis- 
lation, covering health, housing, ed- 
ucation, and expansion of social se- 
curity, it is difficult to see how Con- 
gress can avoid tangling with these 
knotty issues during the second ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress. 

In his Oregon campaign speech 
the Republican stalwart fully en- 
dorsed legislation which would re- 
quire annual Federal expenditures 
of about $1,000,000,000 for a broad 
public welfare program. The Ohio 
Senator is fully prepared to fight 
for this program, much of which is 
embodied in bills bearing his name, 
regardless of the political conse- 
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writing of a group case at his place of business. 
prospects mean extra business, and this is one of the reasons 


why Washington National fieldmen are earning a good 
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quences, according to some of his 
political intimates. 

Specifically, the Senator called 
for enactment of health legislation 
similar to his own bill, S. 545, (THE 
SpecTator, March, 1947, Page 42) 
which calls for Federal aid to the 
states to provide adequate medical 
care for those not able to pay for it. 
Extensive hearings have been held 
on health measures during several 
sessions of Congress, and the Sen- 
ator might be able to push such a 
measure through both Houses if, for 
no other reason, than the fact that 
such action would effectively put 
the skids under supporters of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell compulsory 
health insurance proposal. 

In the field of housing, Senator 
Taft urged enactment of the Taft- 
Wagner-Ellender long-range hous- 
ing bill, S. 866, (THE Spectator, 
May, 1947, Page 25). Public hous- 
ing would be held to about 10 per 
cent of all new construction under 
the proposal. Chances for passage 
of this measure are nil, despite the 
fact that it is on the Senate cal- 
endar, unless housing, or lack of 
same, is made a major political is- 
sue. 


Senator Taft also termed the 


present old-age assistance program 
inadequate and urged extension of 


such coverage to farm workers and 
domestics. He also suggested a 
study of voluntary Federal insur- 
ance in addition to present social 
security benefits. 

In addition, he proposed a Fed- 
eral emergency relief plan to be 
administered by the States and 
urged the States to increase unem- 
ployment insurance funds. 

The Ohio Republican believes that 
majority reluctance to enact such 
measures under Democratic execu- 
tives can be overcome by writing 
into all such measures a tight con- 
trol on the power of confirmation. 


EANWHILE, Senator Eugene 

D. Millikin, (R., Colo.) chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance has announced the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Council to 
make a complete study of the social 
security program. 

This study is in accordance with 
a resolution introduced in the 
United States Senate bv Senator 
Millikin and Senator Walter F. 
George (D., Ga.), the former chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on 
Finance. The resolution directs the 
Committee on Finance “to make a 
full and complete investigation” of 
social security with special refer- 
ence to coverage, benefits, and 


taxes, and authorizes appointment 
of an Advisory Council to assist and 
advise the committee in the investi- 
gation. ; 

The members of the Advisory 
Council, named by Senator Milli- 
kin, are as follows: 

Frank Bane, executive director of 
the Council of State Governments: 
Dr. J. Douglas Brown, dean of the 
faculty and director of the Indus- 
trial Relations Section of the De- 
partment of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton University; 
Malcolm H. Bryan, vice-chairman 
of the Board of the Trust Company 
of Georgia; Nelson H. Cruikshank, 
director, Social Insurance Activities, 
American Federation of Labor; Miss 
Mary H. Donlon, chairman of the 
New York State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board; Adrien J. Falk, 
president of S & W Fine Foods, Inc., 
San Francisco; Marion B. Folsom, 
treasurer of the Eastman Kodak 
Company; M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; John Miller, 
assistant-director of the National 
Planning Association; Dr. William I. 
Myers, dean of New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Emil Rieve, president of the 
Textile Workers’ Union and vice- 
president of the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations; Dr. Florence 
Sabin, scientist; Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity; S. Abbot Smith, president 
of the Thomas Strahan Company; 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., rector of 
the University of Virginia; Delos 
Walker, vice-president of R. H. 
Macy and Company, Inc.; and Dr. 
Ernest Young, dean of the Graduate 
School of Purdue University. 

Senator Millikin has designated 
Mr. Stettinius chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council and Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter as associate chairman. 

Senator Millikin expressed his 
gratitude over the composition of 
the Advisory Council. He said, 
“This council represents an excel- 
lent combination of men and women 
of eminence in their particular fields 
with breadth of experience and rec- 
ords of fine public service. As it 
progresses with its work the council 
will be receptive to the presenta- 
tion of all pertinent viewpoints, and 
being broadly representative it is 
qualified to give a fair and balanced 
consideration to the problems in- 
volved. The Council will limit it- 
self to policy matters and will be 
assisted by a technical staff. 

Four members of the council, E. 
R. Stettinius, Dr. J. Douglas Brown, 
Marion B. Folsom, and M. Albert 
Linton were members of a previ- 
ous Council to advise the Senate 
Committee on Finance in social se- 
curity matters appointed in 1937 
jointly by that committee and the 
Social Security Board. A number 
of the recommendations of the 1937 
Council were adopted in the last 
major revision of the Social Secur- 
ity Act in 1939. 


In announcing the appointment of 
the present Advisory Council, Sen- 
ator Millikin said that the chairman 
of the council, Mr. Stettinius, will 
set the time for the first meeting at 
the earliest practicable date. Sen- 
ator Millikin stated he assumes that 
at its first meeting the Council will 
survey the existing programs under 
the Social Security Act and lay out 
definite plans for the study of their 
operations and proposals for their 
change. 


IFE insurance companies in- 

creased their farm-mortgage in- 
vestments during 1946 for the first 
time since 1941, their loans rising 
from a little more than $884 million 
on Jan. 1, 1946, to about $890 mil- 
lion at the beginning of 1947, ac- 
cording to a Department of Agri- 
culture report on the agricultural 
balance sheet for 1947. 

Although it is small percentage- 


wise, this increase was in contrast 
to a decline of approximately 5 per 
cent in 1945. Their increased mort- 
gage portfolio, however, was still 
about 10 per cent below the 1940 
total and, except for 1946, below 
that for any year since the begin- 
ning of World War I. 

ee 
Dear Mr. Cullen: 

I am sure you will wish to be 
advised of a misstatement of fact 
which appeared in the Washington 
News Letter in the THE SPECTATOR 
for August, 1947. Reference is made 
specifically to the last paragraph on 





Page 30 and its continuation on 
Page 61, which is quoted as follows: 
“Two other VA insurance benefits 
lapsed on Aug. 1: (1) the regulation 
permitting waiver of premium pay- 
ments because af total disability; 
and (2) a similar regulation affect- 
ing beneficiaries of deceased NSL 
policyholders who would have quali- 
fied under the waiver provision.” 
This paragraph states unequivo- 
cally that waiver of premium pay- 
ments because of total disability 
may not be granted after August 1, 
1947 whether applied for by the in- 
sured or the beneficiary. This is 





you forget him? 








THE MAN 
YOU FORGOT 


Moarrcace LIFE INSURANCE On your Client gives 
his family as good a break as the firm that holds 
his mortgage. It takes care of everybody. 


Or does it? What about your client, himself? Did 


No one forgets to mail his mortgage bill when 
he's disabled No one in his family forgets to show 
up for meals No one forgets to send the doctor 
bills The only one who forgets to show is the 
man with his regular income check. 


That's why we remembered to put a Lifetime monthly 
income benefit for Accident and Sickness in our 
Mortgage Protection plan. 


This pays the bills when he’s disabled ..for the man 
who pays them when he's well. , 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


ri California % V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long es you do” 
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contrary to fact since the right to 
establishment of waiver of prem- 
iums, after being totally disabled for 
six consecutive months or more, re- 
mains an inherent part of the NSLI 
policy ‘contract. 

The writer probably had in mind 
the provisions in Public Law 589, 
approved August 1, 1946, with re- 
spect to the date the waiver might 
be made effective. Prior to this 
amendment the waiver generally 
was made effective not more than 
one year prior to receipt of applica- 
tion by the insured or not more than 
one year prior to the insured’s death 
when the application was made by 
the beneficiary. However, this pro- 
vision designed a one year period, 
from August 1, 1946 to August 1, 


1947, during which the insured or 
the beneficiary might file application 
for waiver to which the insured may 
have been entitled in excess of these 
one year periods. If such entitle- 
ment was established the Veterans 
Administration was authorized to 
make the waiver effective not more 
than 5 years prior to August 1, 1946. 
Even though the provisions of the 
amendment referred to above ex- 
pired on August 1, 1947, The Admin- 
istrator has had, and still has, the 
authority to make any waiver ef- 
fective in excess of any special one- 
year period where he determines 
that the insured’s failure to make 
timely application was due to cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 
Because many readers look to 
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The General American Life man has variety in 
his selling kit. He’s the man with the plan for 
every need... for every man and woman and 
child Multiple Lines supply not one but many 
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of the success story of the General American 
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GIMBELS HAS VARIETY - 


It's variety of appeal that 
makes Gimbels, New York, a 
great store. A woman seeking 
a spool of thread, a young 
fellow with the urge to buy a 
tie, the art collector and the 
connoisseur of objects d'art 


meet every day at Gimbels. 
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your magazine for authentic infor- 
mation on the provisions of Nationa] 
Service Life Insurance in connection 
with their advisement of veterans 
as to the benefits of their govern- 
ment insurance, it is believed that 
you may wish to run a correction in 
a forthcoming issue. 
Yours very truly, 
Harold W. Breining, 


Assistant Administrator for Insuranc: 
AUULTLUTAUNCOAOEO ATOR AHN ie 
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NCE upon a time there was a 

life insurance agent who, after 
passing all manner of aptitude tests 
and what-not, set out to conquer 
the world. He had heard that dur- 
ing the war years, life insurance 
agents had made a lot of money 
and lived like kings. He was told 
that the people tripped over them- 
selves to buy the stuff—and look at 
the commissions! 

So, right out of the army, he hied 
himself off to a life insurance com- 
pany-and told them that he wanted 
to sell. “None of that $35-a-week- 
office-job stuff for me. I want to be 
my own boss and determine my 
own income.” Sure, the guy was 
ambitious, had a fair education, and 
was rarin’ to go; so he was put in 
with a group of other would-be 
agents and given the works. He 
came through with maybe a B or a 
C—might even have been an A— 
aptitude-wise. 

“Now, until you have things under 
control,” he was told, “you can have 
a drawing account of maybe $25 or 
$35 a week. Take your time. Don’t 
let things get you down. You're 
new to all this. You’ve got to learn 
to widen your business connections 
—join clubs, etc., etc.” So out he 
went. Well, for a while he figured, 
“Where’ll I go? Who wants to buy 
life insurance?” Then, while mulling 
it over a cup of coffee in some 
“greasy spoon,” who should walk in 
but Jack Smith. 

Finally, he said to himself, “T’ll 
try Jack.” Sure enough he made 
the sale—a $1,000 policy—20-pay 
life. “The premium’s not much,” 
Jack Simth said to himself, “thirty- 
five a year—and, although I have 
enough insurance, I'll take this out 
just to give him a start.” 

Then the agent figured, “If Jack 
Smith’ll buy, there’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t try my other friends.” 
So he made the rounds, did pretty 
well for a few months and won- 
dered where he had been all his 
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life to miss that kind of dough. 
But at this point he ran smack into 
a stone wall. Couldn’t make a sale 
for love or money. For a while it 
wasn’t so bad. The drawing ac- 
count of $35 a week wasn’t hay— 
but it was better than driving a 
truck. But each time he drew the 
$35 he got a funny feeling; he knew 
that the manager was wondering 
what was wrong—when that next 
premium was coming in. 

For the type of agent we have 
been picturing above, we have an 
interesting story to tell in this 
month’s Canadian column—about 
Andre Le Blanc. A lieutenant-col- 
onel in the last war, Le Blanc is a 
representative for the Travelers. He 
has just completed his first year out 
in the field. In that period he paid 
for $514,962 of new business. This 
was made up of nine employee life 
cases, 33 life employee additions 
and 26 regular applications. In ac- 
cident production he had 96 appli- 
cations for $2,975; brought in a 
juicy accident and sickness group 
case. On top of that he dabbled in 
casualty and fire. 

“What’s so remarkable?” you say 
Well, for one thing you’ve got to 
be dashed good to do business like 
that in a country with as small a 
population as Canada has. Le Blanc 
was up with the sales leaders in 
his first year. But what seems to 
be the most remarkable point is that 
Le Blane left his home town of 
Montreal (the largest city in Can- 
ada) and went to a small burg in 
Quebec called Granby. The popu- 
lation there is only 20.000. That’s 
where all the above business was 
secured. When he went there he 
knew absolutely no one and no one 
knew him, 

So, for agents who seem to be 
banging their heads against a stone 
wall and still don’t want to give up 
life insurance for something else, 
there might be something in that 
saying about distant fields looking 
green. They might be greener than 
you think when you get there. 
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AMA—A new type of annual 
meeting — featuring nationally 
known speakers outside the life in- 
Surance field as well as ranking 
leaders in the business—will high- 
light the Agency Management As- 
Sociation’s sessions November 12- 


13-14 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 

The annual meeting committee, 
under the chairmanship of Harold 
M. Stewart, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Prudential of America, has 
announced the first day’s program. 

President Cecil J. North, vice- 
president, Metropolitan, will deliver 
his presidential message as_ the 
opening speaker. 

Mr. North will, in turn, introduce 
Reese Taylor, President of the Union 
Oil Company, Los Angeles. Mr. Tay- 
lor, widely known as a speaker and 
author on management and business 


problems, will discuss ‘“Manage- 
ment’s Greatest Challenge.” 

The speaker at the group lunch- 
eon on the first day will be Ernest 

. Breech, executive vice-president 
of the kord Motor Company. Mr. 
Breech, a key man on the “team” 
of Henry Ford II, was formerly 
president of the Bendix Aviation 
Corporation. Mr. Breech has also 
served in important posts with Gen- 
eral Motors. 

The afternoon period will be an 
innovation featuring a question and 
answer forum with the audience 
asking the questions and heads of 





THere’s LIFE in tHe BERKSHIRE 


“Our new Career Contract is certainly tops! It 
gives us a larger, more stable income and in- 





Frankly, we are very 
proud of our new Ca- 
reer Contract for Berk- 
shire Associates. It 
provides for a larger 
and more stable in- 


cludes death, disability and old age benefits.” 





come to the career man through the larger second year 
commission and the personal continuity credits during the 
entire premium paying period of the policy. It provides for 
a level lifetime income in old age with no contribution re-— 
quired of the agent. On death of the agent, it provides 
immediate cash for a clean-up fund and an income for 10 
years thereafter. It also. provides for a continuing income 
to the agent who becomes disabled. 


Every effort has been made to provide the most modern 
and the best system of compensation for the benefit of our 
present full-time career underwriters, and also for the new 
men who will become associated with the Berkshire in 


the years to come. 
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various life insurance associations 
and other institutional leaders doing 
the answering. Participants in the 
forum will be announced shortly. 
The discussions will center on 
Major questions facing life insur- 
ance selling and allied fields at the 
moment. 

In the evening, the Combination 
Companies’ Dinner will be held 
under the direction of Chairman 
John F. Ruehlman, vice-president, 
Western and Southern Life. This 
dinner for member companies sell- 
ing both ordinary and industrial 
insurance, is an annual affair. 

The second day’s program, details 
of which will be announced later, 
will stress the research develop- 
ments taking place in life insurance 
and in the business world at large. 

Union Oil Company’s President 
Taylor, author of an article on price 
trends in a recent issue of United 
States News, is a native Californian 
who nine years’ ago reached the top 
spot in his company at the age of 
38. His company did an annual sales 
volume of $130,000,000 in 1946 and 
showed a profit of more than 
$9,000,000. 

Mr. Taylor is also well known for 
his practical application of human 


relations in business. He was given 
the Annual Award of the American 
Council on Public Relations in 1946 
for his outstanding job of explain- 
ing the operations of American in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Breech, 49-year-old son of a 
Lebanon, Mo. blacksmith, began his 
business career as an accountant. 
After becoming a vice president at 
General Motors in 1939, he served 
as chairman of the boards of several 
aviation companies. He became 
president of Bendix in 1942. 


1 * * 


Robert C. Kneil, vice-president of 
Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, was 
elected president of the Life Office 
Management Association September 
25 at its 24th annual conference in 
the Hotel New Yorker, New York. 

J. Finlay Allen, secretary of the 
Home Life of New York, was elected 
vice president. Frank L. Rowland 
is continued as executive secretary. 

Directors for two years are John 
A. Mayer, secretary of Penn Mutual, 
Philadelphia; Charles H. Bader, 
actuary and assistant secretary of 
Interstate Accident and Health, 
Chattanooga; Earle W. Pierce, treas- 
urer of Beneficial Life, Salt Lake 








II 


THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





BALANCE MAKES THE PICTU 





Master works in Art ‘represent the ultimate in care- 


mediocre. 
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ful selection of subject, composition, tone and hue, each 
arranged to aid and complement the other. 
balance in Art that distinguishes the great from the 


It is this 


Though the values differ, the same principles of 
balance apply to Life Insurance. Farsighted policies 
that make for consistent growth, a wide offering of 
contracts, respect-commanding size 
many other factors must be combined to make a well- 
balanced life insurance institution. 


these and 


FIDELITY IS A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA - 


PENNSYLVANIA 


City, and Merrill R. Tabor, assist. 
ant secretary of Berkshire, Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

Ralph R. Coombs, vice-president 
of Massachusetts Mutual, Spring. 
field, was elected a director for one 
year, 

The L. O. M. A, with a member. 
ship of 193 life companies in the 
United States and Canada, is a 
co-operative management research 
organization. Its prime objective is 
to assist in improving home Office 
and branch office’ procedure. 
Through its Institute, since 1932, it 
also has developed and conducted 
a standard training course in which 
12,000 employes of life insurance 
companies have participated. 

Mr. Kneil, the new president, was 
born in Saratoga Springs, New York, 
and graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. He moved to Pittsburgh in 
1915 to begin his life insurance 
career as a clerk in the home office 
of Reliance Life. He had wide ex- 
perience including three years as a 
branch office cashier in Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1920 he was made assist- 
ant cashier in the home office and 
in 1923 became head of the Renewal 
Collection department. He was ap- 
pointed secretary to the executive 
vice president and director of the 
budget in 1930 and in 1935 became 
assistant vice president. He was 
elected vice president of Reliance 
Life in 1943. 

The official connection of Mr. 
Kneil with L. O. M. A. began three 
years ago when he was elected to 
its board. Last year he also was 
elected vice president and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

> . © 

LAA—Another research report on 
current trends in life insurance ad- 
vertising and sales promotion pub- 
lished by the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association has just been 
released to LAA members. 

This—the eleventh in the series— 
is a special report on Direct Mail. 
It was compiled and edited by Clyde 
W. Ferguson, manager sales promo- 
tion, Union Central Life and re- 
views the direct mail thought and 
experience of some eighty member 
companies. 

Previous research projects already 
distributed include: Recruiting—L. 
B. Hendershot, Berkshire Life; Pub- 
lications to Agents—F. J. O’Brien, 
Franklin Life; Wall Calendars— 
Colin Simkin, The Travelers; Prem- 
ium and Receipt Enclosures—Nor- 
man Klages, Reliance Life; News- 
paper, Magazine & Radio Advertis- 
ing—A. H. Thiemann, New York 
Life; Anrual Statements—James M. 
Blake, Massachusetts Mutual; Pro- 
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moting Use of Advertising Material 
—Royden C. Berger, Connecticut 
Mutual; Greeting Cards—A. F. Sis- 
son, State Mutual Life; Public Re- 
lations—David W. Tibbott, New 
England Mutual; Printing and Re- 
production Processes—A. L. E. 
Crouter, New York Life. 
* + * 


International Claim Association— 
Walter E. Trout, Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia was elected president 
of the International Claim Associa- 
tion at the closing session of its 38th 
annual conference held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. Lee 
Wilks, Lincoln National Life, Fort 
Wayne, was elected vice-president. 
Louis L. Graham, Business Men’s 
Assurance, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and F. L. Templeman, Maryland 
Casualty, Baltimore, were returned 
to office as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 

William N. Hutchison, New York 
Life. New York, was re-elected 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and the following were elected 
to the executive committee: James 
N. Cunningham, Crown Life, Toron- 
to; John A. Blanchfield, Aetna Life, 
Hartford; T. Loyal Anderson, Fed- 
eral Life, Chicago; and Ralph Heller, 
Prudential Insurance, Newark. 

x Sd of 

Institute of Life Insurance—Pub- 
lication of “Careers for Youth in 
Life Insurance” by Helen M. Thal, 
a comprehensive outline of the 
many career possibilities in various 
phases of life insurance, was an- 
nounced recently by R. Wilfred Kel- 
sey, director of the educational di- 
vision of the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Mr. Kelsey pointed out 
that the new book was prepared as 
a result of the growing demand 
from students and educators for ob- 
jective information related to career 
possibilities in the business. 

Written primarily for use by high 
schoo] and college students, it gives 
a picture of operations within the 
major departments of a company, 
and presents details concerning the 
career possibilities within those de- 
partments. Because of the informa- 
tion contained in it, the book may 
be of use to companies in their con- 
tacts with students and placement 
officers in educational institutions 
and also in connection with orien- 
tation programs for new employees. 

* * - 

Life Underwriter Training Coun- 
til—_The Life Underwriter Training 
Council announces the formation of 
an additional class to be held at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronx- 
ville, for agents located in West- 
chester County, commencing No- 


vember 7. Ernest H. Slaybaugh, 
Northwestern Mutual, is chairman 
of the local administration commit- 
tee, and hgs been greatly assisted by 
the Westchester County Association 
of Life Underwriters, of which Paul 
D. Kay Metropolitan Life, is presi- 
dent. Edmund L. G. Zalinski, the 
council’s managing director, explain- 
ed that this step had been taken to 
give the council experience in a 
somewhat more rural area, in ad- 
dition to the classes already 
scheduled for New York and New- 


ark. 
+ x oe 


NALU—Thirty-five training con- 
ferences for local association officers 
are being held by the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters dur- 


ing Oct., it is announced by James 
E. Rutherford, executive  vice- 
president. 

The conferences will bring to- 
gether leaders from 45 States and 
the District of Columbia, and will 
deal primarily with local associa- 
tion administration. National offi- 
cers, trustees and headquarters staff 
members will conduct the meetings, 
with the assistance of state and 
local officers. 

A feature of each conference, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rutherford, will be 
the presentation to all local officers 
of a new association handbook on 
local association administration. A 
companion volume on state associa- 
tion administration will go to state 
leaders. No set speeches are sched- 
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**That Bankers Life man is talking insurance again” 


Bankerslifemen Are Enthusiastic 
About Their Business 


Filled to overflowing with enthusiasm for the work they are doing, 
Bankerslifemen are willing to talk about insurance on the drop of a hat, 
even though there is no record of one of them having intruded his busi- 


This enthusiasm is a natural expression of the thorough knowledge 
Bankerslifeman has. 
his earliest days in the business he has been given opportunities to really 
In his own agency he learned through discussion and 
That was followed by courses of study con- 
ducted under Home Office direction, alternated with periods in the field 
to put into practice what he had learned. 


The enthusiasm for the life insurance business which results from 
knowing it so well makes Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters 
you like to know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 
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uled for any conference. Instead, 
the specific problems of each local 
association will be considered and 
discussed by the delegates, with a 
national representative acting as 
moderator. 

co * * 

League of Life Insurance Women 
—The first meeting of the League of 
Life Insurance Women was held 
Oct. 7. Lawrence Lifshey, president 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York, who was introduced 
by Lillian L. Joseph, gave a talk on 
selling in the women’s market. Mrs. 
Joseph spoke along the lines of her 
talk in Boston at the NALU conven- 
tion. Vera Sundelson gave a talk on 
conservation, while Florence John- 
son, president, who presided, told 
of the interest and enthusiasm of 
the participants of the program in 
Boston and how inspired the women 
were with the ideas and slants they 
received at the NALU convention. 
The important facts of the various 
talks were reviewed by Mildred F. 
Stone. 


. + * 
Calendar 

October 1-3, 1947—Actuarial Society 
of America—American Institute 
of Actuaries (Joint Fall Meeting) 
—Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

October 2-4, 1947—Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters (Annual 
Meeting) — Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

October 6-10, 1947—American Life 
Convention (Annual Meeting)— 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Tl. 


October 23-26, 1947—Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association (Annual 
Meeting) —Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. 

November 12-14, 1947—Agency 
Management Association (Annual 
Meeting) —Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

December 7-10, 1947—National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners (Winter Meeting)—Fla- 
mingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. 

December 16, 1947—Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel (Annual 
Meeting)—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

December 17-18 1947—Life Insur- 
ance Association of America (An- 


nual Meeting) — Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

December 19, 1947—Institute of Life 
Insurance (Annual Meeting)— 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. 


AELIAUTA ATi 
AUWMNMAMU ANN HR 
Prudential Insurance—A _ buffet 


luncheon and reception, attended by 
more than 500 leaders in insurance, 
banking, and industrial circles, as 
well as numerous public officials, 
was given by the Prudential at its 
home office in Newark in commem- 
oration of the company’s 72nd an- 
niversary. 

Since the Columbus Day holiday 
was observed yesterday, the com- 
pany’s “birthday party” actually 





ALEXANDER WILDS 
CHAMBLISS 


Is was with the deepest regret 
that life insurance men learned 
of the passing of Chief Justice 
Alexander Wilds Chambliss of 
the Tennessee Supreme Court, 
who was also a director and a 
vice-president of Provident Life 
and Accident, Chattanooga. 

Judge Chambliss was injured 
in an automobile accident early 
in August. He had gone to Florida 
to recuperate but death came as 
a result of a cerebral hemorrhage 
Sept. 30, at the Riverside Hospi- 
tal, Jacksonville. The _ funeral 
service was held at the First Bap- 
tist Church in Chattanooga on 
Oct. 2. 

Associated with the Provident 
for more than forty years, Judge 
Chambliss served as the com- 
pany’s general counsel until his 
appointment to the Tennessee 
Supreme Court Bench by Gover- 
nor Austin Peay in 1924. He con- 
tinued as a vice-president and a 
director until his death. 

















their offspring. 


CHAIN REACTION 


Salesmen of most commodities leave few en- 
during monuments to their accomplishments. 
The life insurance salesman, however, sets 
in motion a chain reaction which may con- 
tinue dispensing good to generations yet un- 
born. The father whose foresight guarantees 
a college education for his son through life 
insurance, at the same time broadens the 
economic horizons of his grandchildren and 
Engineering the release of 
this timeless, beneficent force is a special 
satisfaction of the career underwriter. 
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Cari H. ANDERSON 
Treasurer 


was one day late. However, as a 
result, it became a dual event inas- 
much as it also marked the birthday 
anniversary of Carrol M. Shanks, 
president, who, with Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, chairman of the board, re- 
ceived the guests. 
. a e 


Massachusetts Mutual—Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Springfield, has 
engaged the services of C. Lowell 
McPherson, formerly director of 
the life insurance marketing course 
at Texas Christian University and 
the University of Connecticut, as a 
training consultant in a_ special 
assignment to work on the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive training 
program for field representatives. 

In 1946 Mr. McPherson was ap- 


pointed associate director of the life 


insurance marketing institute, lo- 
cated at Purdue University, becom- 
ing director of the life insurance 
marketing course at Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, and _ later 
at the University of Connecticut 
(New London). 
* * t 

Prudential Insurance—Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Pruden- 
tial, Newark, has announced the 
appointment of Dr. Edwin G. Dewis 
of Interlaken, N. J., as medical 
director of the company. He re- 
places Dr. Chester T. Brown, re- 
tired. 
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New England Mutual—tThe larg- 
est convention in the 112-year his- 
tory of the New England Mutual, 
Boston, was held recently at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Michigan. More than 700 agents and 
wives from Maine to Hawaii partic- 
ipated in three days of recreational 
and educational activities, high- 
lighted by the presentation of the 
new company contracts, which will 
pecome effective Nov. 1. 

The annual meeting of the com- 
pany’s General Agents’ Association 
convened on Sept. 15 with the main 
convention meeting on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Friday’s 
session was devoted to the Leaders’ 
Association and a discussion of the 
specialized problems encountered by 
these top producers. 

* * * 

Mutual Benefit Life—The Nation- 
al Associates, an organization of the 
top 25 producers of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, will hold a 
two-day meeting at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., Oct. 31 
and Nov. 1. 

Company officers will attend as 
guests and will join the associates 
in a round table discussion of suc- 
cessful sales plans. Max Matson of 
Cleveland, president of the group, 
will preside. 

* * * 

Connecticut General Life — C. 
Manton Eddy, vice-president and 
secretary, Connecticut General Life, 
Hartford, received for the company 
the bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy at the annual report awards 
banquet, held Oct. 10th at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. The 
trophy was awarded for the com- 
pany’s current annual report, judged 
as the best of the life insurance 
industry in a survey of annual re- 
ports conducted by the Financial 
World magazine. Weston Smith, 
vice-president of the Financial 
World, made the presentation. 

- + * 


Equitable Life—Thomas I. Park- 
inson, president of the Equitable 
Life, New York City, was guest of 
honor at a dinner on Oct. 20 in the 
Union League Club to mark his 
twentieth anniversary as president. 
Hosts at the affair were the officers 
of the company. 

During the two decades that Mr. 
Parkinson has been president, total 
insurance in force increased to $11,- 
586,572,498 from  $5,469,715,564. 
When he took office in 1927, the 
Equitable had admitted assets of 
$941,755,000. Today its assets have 
srown to a total of $4,410,000,000, 
the greatest amount in the insurance 
company’s 87-year history. 


Security Mutual — The Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
authorized the completion of nego- 
tiations for the construction of a 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 rental hous- 
ing project just outside the Bing- 
hamton city limits. Construction is 
slated to begin soon with initial oc- 
cupancy scheduled for late spring of 
1948 and completion in Oct. of the 
same year. 

Involving 22 garden-type apart- 
ment houses containing 200 family 
dwelling units, the project is the 
first of its nature to be undertaken 
in the nation by any but the largest 
life insurance companies, Frederick 
D. Russell, president of the company 
pointed out. “It is also,” he said, 
“the first equity housing program 


to be undertaken by any life in- 
surance company outside metropoli- 
tan areas.” 

- * * 

State Mutual—The State Mutual 
Life, Worcester, Mass., announces 
the appointment of John F. C. 
Moore to the agency department as 
assistant in sales promotion. 

Mr. Moore is a native of Summit, 
New Jersey. Since completing his 
education, Mr. Moore has been in 
advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations work. From 1942- 
1944 he was acting manager of pub- 
licity, Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
Bloomfield, N. J. Later he was asso- 
ciated with the Hudson American 
Corporation in New York City hand- 
ling advertising and sales promo- 
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ES, the job of a good life insurance repre- 
sentative is to make certain that the 
future of every child and every adult is 
guarded by the policy best suited to the need. 
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tional projects and editing the Agency Conference at the Broad- tatives of the Union Mutual Life on 
company’s magazine “The Radio moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Col- Portland, Me., was held recently at than | 
Engineers’ Digest.” Previous to orado, Oct. 13-16. The first agency the home office under the superyj. Mr 
joining State Mutual, he was asso- conference was held at Grove Park sion of John R. Carnochan, director N 
ciated with the New York public Inn, Asheville, N. C., Sept. 18-20, of training. Officers of the first class ee 
relations firm of John A. Clements with eastern general agents and of ten men from seven states were: ery 
Associates. agents in attendance. Leon A. Lawrence, Richmond, presi. a a 
JE, ae = * dent; Richard N. Blomquist, Chica- ntin 
Great-West Life—The appoint- Bankers Life—Election of Ehlers go, vice-president; and Charles M mb 
ment of S. H. Sutherland, B.A., as English as counsel for Bankers Life, Johnson, Boston secretary. "ae 
economist of the Great-West Life, Des Moines, effective Oct. Ist, has «wv board 
W. Mamning, vice-president and general’ coumsal for the company, _, Netthwestern National Lifo—Reg: | sad G 
hea an. “ Mr. English in seed a wanian a — >. ae ae vreeers gee tga 
; Ril Eng- of Northwestern National Life, Min. | tor; / 
= vie the law firm of Evans, Ri mine neapolis, it was announced by 0, } secreta 
The promotion of Thomas A. Repp lish an Jones in Des Moines since J. Arnold, president and managing } visor « 
from group representative, Chicago, 1925. He also served from 1940 to director since 1925, who is now | son, \ 
to agency assistant at the home 1945 as assistant general counsel for chairman of the board. Mr. Stagg | James 
office, Winnipeg, has been announc- the Central Life Assurance Society. and George C. Holmberg, who was | directo 
ed by Great-West Life. i ls re-elected vice-president and trea- 
* * # Minnesota Mutual — Harold J. surer of the company, were also New 
John Thornborrow has _ joined Cummings, president of the Minne- elected to the board of directors | teenth 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwau- sota Mutual Life, St. Paul, was expanding its membership to 17. Englan 
kee, as an investment officer in the named general chairman 6f 8 prey- Following his election, Mr. Stagg | educati 
bond department with the title of ect to give an estimated 200,000 said: “We have an outstanding man- | 22 at t 
assistant director of bond research. chest X-Ray examinations to Ram- agement team and a splendid home | class 0! 
He will specialize in the analysis of sey County residents during a health office and agency organization at | 18 of t 
public utility investments, which survey to be conducted beginning Northwestern National, thoroughly | general 
now has some $535 millions of utility Oct. 20th. The Saint Paul Chest imbued with the forward-looking, | this ter 
securities in its investment portfolio. X-Ray Survey is sponsored by eight broad-gauged views of O. J. Am-| Hom 
* * * public welfare organizations in co- old. While he will now take things } bers of 
Manhattan Life — Twenty-eight operation with the United States less strenuously, his leadership will | discussi 
General Agents and Agents of the Public Health Service. continue as a guiding force. During | an ana 
Manhattan Life from California, he his 22 years as president he has in- | policy 
Colorado, Illinois and Michigan, who Union Mutual—tThe first of a ser- stituted many progressive measures | effectiv 
qualified for the 1946-47 Manhattan ies of two-week sales_ training which have required vision and } techniq 
Club, are attending the company’s schools for new, qualified represen- courage and have been widely adop- | vised a 
—_ ted in the life insurance business, J Writing 
Northwestern National is not the 
largest company in the country but} Prude 
it is perhaps unique in the high re- } who ha 
gard in which it is held by leaders | mortgag 
in the business.” Since i925, when | tial Ins 
ao Mr. Arnold became president of the [| 2nd vic 
company, its insurance in force has} loan an 
grown from around $200,000,000 tof partmen 
A G00D CONNECTION = , well over $700,000,000, and assets {iM accor 
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agreement. H. Nelso 
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from around $20,000,000 to more 
than $150,000,000. 

Mr. Holmberg joined Northwest- 
ern National Life in 1925 as trea- 
surer, after an extensive banking 
and investment career. He was elec- 
ted a vice-president in 1936 and 
continues in that capacity as a 
member of the board. 

Other officers re-elected by the 
poard are: W. R. Jenkins, J. S. Hale, 
and Geo. W. Wells Jr., vice-presi- 
dents; W. F. Grantges, agency direc- 
tor; Arnold Hobbs, counsel and 
secretary; Carl A. Peterson, super- 
visor of agencies; Karl W. Ander- 
son, M. D., medical director; and 
James Q. Taylor, underwriting 
director. 

. * * 

New England Mutual—The six- 
teenth training seminar in New 
England Mutual Life’s post-war 
educational program started Sept. 
22 at the home office in Boston. A 
class of 25 new agents, representing 
18 of the company’s 71 nationwide 
general ‘agencies, participated in 
this ten-day course. 

Home office executives and mem- 
bers of the agency department lead 
discussions and clinics devoted to 
an analysis of the company’s new 
policy contracts, that will become 
effective Nov. 1, and to new selling 
techniques as set forth in its re- 
vised and improved career under- 
writing course. 

* . * 

Prudential Insurance—Paul Bestor 
who has been identified with the 
mortgage loan activities of Pruden- 
tial Insurance, Newark, since 1933, 
and vice-president of its mortgage 
loan and real estate investment de- 
partment since 1944, retired Oct. 1 
in accordance with the company’s 
age-limit regulations. His duties will 
be taken over by Charles Fleetwood 
who was elected a vice-president 
latt month and who has been assis- 
ting in the supervision of the de- 
partment since that time. 

* - * 


Minnesota Mutual Life—Norman 
H. Nelson, vice-president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, St. Paul, who has 
served two years aS a member of 
the board of governors of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, has been elected to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association at 
its annual convention in Cleveland. 

7 * * 

State Mutual—Twin educational 
seminars are being held for qualify- 
ing agents of State Mutual Life, 
Worcester, at French Lick, Ind., on 
Oct. 6-7, and Rye, N. Y. on Oct. 27- 
%. Agents from the Pacific Coast, 
Texas, Georgia and from the middle 
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section of the country are attending 
the French Lick meeting, and agents 
from New England, New York, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Dis- 
trict of Columbia are attending the 
second seminar at Rye. Both region- 
als are restricted to full time agents. 
Robert H. Denny, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies is con- 
ducting both regionals. 

~ ca * 


Jefferson Standard — Jefferson 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
(Continued from Page 67) 


Thompson said in describing the 
third general area of cooperation 
between his group and the life 
companies. “This is giving the 
state departments concern and 
amendments to insurance statutes 
have already been approved and 
supported by the insurance com- 


missioners in several states. 


“Whether these amendments to 
invest statutes take the form of 
specifying the broader fields which 
within certain limits are made 
available to life insurance company 
investors or whether they take the 
form of the prudent man rule with 


Standard Life, Greensboro, held its 
13th quarterly sales training school 
for new agents Sept. 22-28. R. B. 
Taylor, associate agency manager, 
directed the educational activities of 
the school. Approximately 38 agents 
from 18 States who met the pre- 
liminary requirements attended. 





Craftsmanship 


Tue PERFORMANCE of the craftsman differs from perfunctory execution as 
impressively as does a master portrait from a mechanical photograph. 

A deft ability to combine opposite attributes in a manner that achieves 
maximum results with a minimum of obvious effort is the distinguishing mark 
of the true craftsman. He subtly fuses imagination with realism, precision with 
celerity, indomitability with tolerance, concentration with relaxation, compulsion 
with cooperation, dignity with cordiality, ambition with execution, success with 
continued progress. The true craftsman never produces less than his best-—the 
inner spark that drives him onward from triumph to triumph is undeviating, 


< unquenchable. rl 
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insurance has always been a busi- 


have been challenged. The reason 


certain limitations, the fact remains ont 
that the ultimate benefits for both ness charged with a public interest for this is clear. Some industries, to 
policyholders and companies de- and therefore governed and regu- vulnerable to demoralization from ex] 
pend upon the integrity and the in- lated by the states in great detail, price cutting, rebating, discriming. ing 
telligence with which the invest- and has, in fact, been subject to tion and the like, have resorted jp to. 
ment representatives of the com- anti-trust laws in many states dur- the past to combinations and other as 
panies perform. The continued co- ing the years of its greatest develop- trade-restraining practices for pro. ope 
operation between the insurance de- ment. It has become obvious that tection. Life insurance, however, jg if : 
partments and the life insurance its operation and its market do not protected by law from such injyr. pra 
companies indicates the only rea- lend themselves readily to any ad- ious trade practices.” cor 
sonable assurance that the broad- vantageous combination between Mr. Elliott stated, “No important the 

ening of these investment fields competitors, industry exists today without some 

may have beneficial results,” In spite of the many points of degree of cooperation among its 
ee difference between life insurance members, usually in the form of Lay 
and other types of business, Mr. trade association activities. There js Ne 

Elliott Stresses Spirit Elliott believes that familiarity with quite a variety of opinion as to the 
Of Free Enterprise the decisions of the Supreme Court extent and direction in which trade T 
in reference to the federal statute association activities can be safely pro. 
“The character of the life insur- prohibiting combinations in restraint enlarged to serve better the public the! 
ance business and the nature of the of trade is necessary to a consider- and thus the industry, but I believe poli 
contracts it deals in are the best ation of the situation as it affects that whenever any cooperative ac. laps 
practical guarantees to the consum- life insurance companies. Mr. Elli- tion is proposed in such associations sion 
er that the full force of free com- ott said, “By reason of the legal we must ask ourselves—Could this Can 
petition will not be inhibited by significance that can attach to what proposal tend to restrain competi-— the 
illegal combinations or restraints,” may seem to be most circumspect tion? If so, then we must proceed} _ sist 
Byron K. Elliott, vice-president and daily conduct in any business, the with utmost caution to examine it} peri 
general counsel of the John Han- lay businessman cannot, by refer- for reasonableness and justification was 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Com- ence of an occasional question to Its justification must be satisfac. maj 
pany told the convention. Stated his legal staff, escape responsibility tory, not only with respect t sellii 
Mr. Elliott, “Life insurance is a for at least a general acquaintance whether its adoption will benefit Pc 
business inherently devoted to the with this body of case law.” the public, but, more significantly age 
philosophy of free competitive en- “I do not believe,” said Judge with respect to whether otherwise are 
terprise which it is the object of Elliott, “that there are many paral- avoidable injury will be suffered if agen 
the Sherman Act to maintain.” lels between our practices and those it is adopted.” insu} 


Mr. Elliott pointed out that life 


of other types of business which 


“Our business is so constituted, 
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A NEW COMMISSION CONTRACT 


1. Attractive First Year Commission — 
Graded scale up to 55% for Ordinary Life. 


2. High Renewal Commissions — 
Vested. Four renewals — 15%-10%-5%-5%. 


3. Bonus Arrangement — 
Production of over $175,000 — 10% payable monthly second 
year. 
4. Service Fee — 
Beginning sixth year and life of contract — 2% service fee. 
5. Other Features — 


No production requirement to earn vested renewals. Policies 
liberal. Life, Double and Triple Indemnity, Non-cancellable 
Accident, Sickness, Hospitalization and Nurse Benefits. 

6. Company — 
New Hampshire’s only life insurance company. Average size 
policy issued 1947 — $5,740. Low terminations. Attractive 
brokerage arrangements. 






INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Mh hamuudGleitls 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


| | haeaiatal nin A uf 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency —— 
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continued Mr. Elliott, “that if left 
to itself to continue its exemplary 
expansion and development in serv- 
ing the public needs, subject fully 
to such regulation on the state level 
as is prerequisite to safe and sound 
operations, there would be little, 
if any, occasion to modify exisiting 
practices in order to bring them in 
conformity with the objectives of 
the anti-trust laws.” 

ee 


Lapsation Problem 
Needs More Study 


Techniques which encourage the 
proper selling of life insurance and 
therefore reduce the number of 
policies which are later allowed to 
lapse need further study and revi- 
sion, Russell J. Wood of Toronto, 
Canada, told the annual meeting of 
the Agency Section. Mr. Wood, as- 
sistant general manager of the Im- 
perial Life Assurance Company, 
was one of four speakers to discuss 
major movements in life insurance 
selling during the morning. 

Pointing out that a high percent- 
age of policies later surrendered 
are sold by a small percentage of 
agents, Mr. Wood urged that life 
insurance companies adopt a posi- 


tive approach and encourage good 
selling, rather than penalize poor 
salesmanship. He suggested awards, 
special honor and extra remunera- 
tion to agents and general agents 
with proven good records for qual- 
ity business. 

“There seems to be every reason 
to believe,” Mr. Wood said, “that if 
agents are penalized for a bad rec- 
ord they should be rewarded for a 
good one. In our company, if an 
agent has a persistence percentage 
above a certain standard, he gets 
an actual addition to both volume 
and premiums towards production 
credit. If he is below a certain 
percentage, he receives a debit. 

“Companies which have used per- 
sistency bonuses for bureau man- 
agers are enthusiastic because the 
manager takes a much more per- 
sonal interest in the records of his 
individual men. These companies 
have also found that through this 
bonus, managers and agents become 
convinced that top management is 
really serious about improving per- 
sistency records.” 

The rate of policies which are 
allowed to lapse, according to Mr. 
Wood, decreased steadily from 1938 
to a figure almost one-half the 


1938 figure in 1945. From that low 
point, he said, an increase took 
place in 1946 and again this year, 
with the current rate about half- 
way back to the 1938 figure. 

ee 


Insurance Men Should 
Revamp Dated Methods 


A warning to the whole insurance 
business was issued by E. M. Mc- 
Conney in his address “Lot’s Wife”, 
in which he predicted a dire fate 
for insurance men unless they cast 
off antiquated methods and caught 
up with the times. 

“What we need to do is restrict 
our use of the past to learning from 
it rather than yearning for it. If 
we do this, we can profit mightily 
by viewing a mental, historical 
movie reel. In it we see in the 
early 1930’s a group of men busily 
setting impossible quotas for their 
field forces with their eyes turned 
backward to the production figures 
of the late 1920’s and with much 
yearning for the return of those old 
days instead of boldly making plans 
to face the bleakness ahead,” he 
said. 

Mr. McConney continued, “We 
now have a heightened recognition 

















“This Is Our Mission” 


Addressing the Penn Mutual’s Centennial Conven- 
tion, Second Vice President E. Paul Huttinger said: 


“Life insurance is the keystone of individualism— 
voluntary cooperation by men and women to establish 
for themselves their own financial future. Therefore, 
it ranks as one of the most effective instruments that 
we know of for preserving freedom or as we call it 
‘The American Way of Life.’ 


“American power abroad depends upon unity and 
domestic tranquility at home and in this tranquility 
life insurance plays a most significant part. Indeed, 
our part may be the most important contribution to 
preserving the ‘pursuit of happiness and a decent 
respect in the opinions of mankind.’ 


“This is our mission. This is our sales objective. 
By this means the American Way of Life will succeed 
through us as the instruments of its message. Per- 
haps by this means we shall win victory without using 
the force of arms, and that alternative is well worth 
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Fifty-Fourth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $158,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $68,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 101,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $203,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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of the inter-dependence of all the 
units in our economy and in our 
world. 

“We must strive toward our ob- 
jectives with new tools—and with 
old tools forged in the fire of war— 
and with great new power. 

“We have learned again that 
brains and skill and ideas are not 
the monopoly of any nation, any 
industry or any company; and that 
there is no achievement however 
splendid that cannot be bettered by 
research, by experience and by 


knowledge.” 
ee 


Atomic Research To Advance 
Medicine And Biology 


Stating that the vast opportunities 
for progress in peacetime nucleonics 
are limited only by the imagination 
of research workers, Norman J. 
Holter, president, Holter Research 
Foundation, who was one of the 
scientists attached to the Bikini Ex- 
pedition, told members of the 
American Life Convention at their 
annual meeting, that, “it is in medi- 
cine and biology particularly that 
I wish to emphasize the optimistic 
outlook for increasing the welfare 
of all the world’s citizens. 

“TI have not the slightest hesi- 


tancy,” he said, “in saying that in 
a surprisingly short time, the num- 
ber of lives to be saved by greater 
knowledge of all diseases will ex- 
ceed the number of lives lost from 
atomic bombs in Japan.” 

Continuing, Mr. Holter said: 
“There is no major field of activity 
which has not already been bene- 
fited and there is hardly a sub- 
division in any major field which 
cannot look forward to tangible 
benefits from the application of 
nucleonic research techniques. From 
the standpoint of life insurance, 
medicine heads the list and demands 
even more emphasis than the more 
widely heralded matter of power 
production.” 

ee 


Free Currency Solution 
To Dollar Crisis 

The Canadian dollar crisis was 
described to the United States life 
insurance business here this morn- 
ing by J. T. Bryden, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the North American 
Life Insurance Company of Toronto. 
The outcome, he said, cannot be 
foreseen except as an alternative 
between a world of multi-lateral 
trade and freely convertible cur- 
rencies, or the development of bi- 
lateral trade for Canada. 


Mr. Bryden said that the tempo- 
rary expedients might include: 

“(a) Reducing the value of our 
currency in terms of the U. S. dol- 
lar, which would act as an automatic 
brake on importation of U. §, 
goods; 

“(b) Placing import restrictions 
on certain U. S. goods coming to 
Canada which, due to the essential 
nature of many of its imports, could 
be only a partial solution; 

“(c) Placing a flat import tax on 
all U. S. goods that come to Canada, 
which would be contrary to the 
whole Canadian philosophy of freer 
trade and would introduce the 
danger of some kind of retaliatory 
trade action; 

“(d) Placing a bonus on the pro- 
duction of gold, which would make 
it possible for Canada to bring new 
and marginal mines into production, 
and which would be the equivalent 
to an internal increase in the price 
of gold; 

“(e) Tightening up on Canadian 
travel in the United States, which 
since the war has been eased; 

“(f) Borrowing in the United 
States. This would replenish our 
reserves of U. S. dollars but would 
set up a liability to be dealt with 
in the future.” 
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RECENT TAX DECISIONS 
(Continued from Page 57) 


purchased a deferred refund annu- 
ity contract for its president, J. 
Carlton Ward, Jr., for a considera- 
tion of $20,000. The policy was de- 
livered to Ward in 1941. 

The minutes of the directors 
meeting with reference to the pur- 
chase of the contract, recite that the 
chairman referred to the policy to 
be purchased as to be nonassignable 
and to have no cash surrender 
value, but the resolution adopted 
by the board did not designate such 
conditions. The contract purchased 
was assignable, although it had no 
cash value. On May 3, 1945, how- 
ever, the policy was changed in 
order to make is nonassignable. 
Ward was never given an option to 
receive cash instead of the annuity 
policy. 

When the contract was purchased, 
the annuitant was 48 years of age, 
and the policy provided that he 
should receive $133.33 per month for 
life, beginning at age 60. If the 
annuitant should die before age 60, 
the consideration will be paid to 
the beneficiary in 120 equal monthly 
installments, and in the event of 
his death after age 60, the annuity 
payments will be continued to the 
beneficiary until the total annuity 
income equals the consideration paid 
for the contract. The right to change 
the beneficiary is reserved to the 
annuitant, 

The Court states; “If under the 
circumstances shown above the an- 
nuity is to be treated for tax pur- 
poses as assignable in 1941, the 
value of it in that year when it was 
received by the petitioner as addi- 
tional compensation for services is 
includible in his gross income and 
is to be taken into consideration in 
computing his income tax for that 
period. * * * It was not in terms 


b 


then restricted as to assignability, 
but there is evidence that the em- 
ployer (Fairchild) had, through one 
of its principal officers, consulted an 
attorney as to the tax consequences 
of the purchase of an annuity for 
the petitioner and been advised that 
the recipient of compensation paid 
by means of a nonassignable policy 
would not be liable for income taxes 
based upon any value attributable 
to it in the year received. The effect 
of this advice seems to be discern- 
ible in the terms of the motion to 
purchase an annuity for the peti- 
tioner, as made at the directors’ 
meeting, but the resolution as voted 
was equivocal in that respect for it 
left the type of annuity to the deter- 
mination of the chairman of the 
board or of the treasurer after con- 
sultation with counsel. The record 
does not show that either thereafter 
did consult with counsel before the 
policy was purchased or what was 
done about purchasing the contract 
except that the treasurer signed, in 
behalf of Fairchild as the purchaser, 
the policy which was issued and de- 
livered to the taxpayer. 

“The statement * * * that the 
policy was reformed on May 3, 1945 
to make it nonassignable was based 
upon testimony to the effect that 
the change was then made to make 
the terms of the policy express ‘the 
original intention of the parties’. 
We take the finding upon such evi- 
dence to mean that the change was 
not the result of a new agreement 
by the parties to alter the policy 
terms but of an agreement upon 
what they originally should have 
been and to the equivalent of a 
finding that the compensation paid 
the taxpayer in 1941 by means of 
the policy was not exactly the ad- 
ditional compensation Fairchild had 
determined then to pay him. Theo- 
retically it was more by just the 
amount of any excess in value which 
an assignable policy would, when 
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delivered, have over a nonassignable 
one, 

“On these facts the decisive issue 
presented on review is one of law. 
It is whether the policy which was 
not in 1941 in terms restricted as to 
assignability was nevertheless non- 
assignable by the taxpayer from the 
date of delivery because his em- 
ployer had an enforceable interest 
in it which would have enabled 
Fairchild to prevent any attempt by 
the taxpayer to ‘realize’ its assign- 
able value in the taxable year of the 
policy’s receipt by him. 

“We will assume for present pur- 
poses that Fairchild would have 
been legally entitled to recover from 
its employee any overpayment by 
way of compensation to him which 








ON THE WAY 
TO PROMOTION 


The Lincoln National Life 
agent with ambition to be- 
come a General Agent 
knows there are opportuni- 
ties aplenty right with his 
own company. He knows 
this because 41 of the Com- 
pany’s General Agents have 
been promoted from the 
ranks. 


Lincoln National’s promo- 
tion policy provides another 
reason why the recent Job 
Satisfaction Study showed 
exceptionally high satisfac- 
tion among representatives 
of this Company. 


LNL is geared to help its 
field men. 
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depleted its assets in excess of what 
portion of them it had determined 
by appropriate corporate action to 
devote to that purpose. No such 
depletion was here shown, however, 
for the cost of the policy delivered 
was exactly the $20,000 which the 
corporation had voted should be 
used to purchase an annuity for the 
purchaser. Perhaps the corporation 
would have had an enforceable in- 
terest in the policy after delivery 
to the extent that it might derive 
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On December 31, 1946, Life of 
Virginia held $1.13 of assets for 
each $1.00 of liabilities (the 
average of the 20 largest com- 
panies was $1.07). 


In 1946, Life of Virginia: in- 
creased its assets 9.58% (aver- 
age for the 20 largest companies 
was 6.92%); increased its 
premium income 9.99% (average 
for the 20 largest companies was 
6.08%); and increased its insur- 
ance in force 18.48% (average 
for the 20 largest companies 
was 10.46%). 


Established 76 years ago, Life of 
Virginia now has more than a 
BILLION DOLLARS insurance 
in force. 
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any benefit from the requirement 
that an employee would receive and 
perforce retain the security of fu- 
ture payments which the policy pro- 
vided throughout the waiting period 
and then get only the annuity pay- 
ments, as they fell due, provided he 
survived the waiting period. But 
we need not decide that since there 
is nothing whatever to show that 
the taxpayer was bound to remain 
an employee of Fairchild for any 
definite time. Certainly his receipt 
of the policy in 1941 was not made 
contingent upon his remaining in 
the employment of Fairchild even 
throughout that taxable year and it 
is self-evident that he was therefore 
free to terminate in that year the 
employer-employee relationship on 
which alone Fairchild could have 
supported any claimed right to con- 
trol his disposition of the policy. 
The suggestion that Fairchild had a 
vital interest in the nonassignability 
of the policy because that would 
give it a hold upon the petitioner 
is not persuasive. As no agreement 
by him to continue to work for 
Fairchild was made a condition upon 
his receipt of any policy, the terms 
of his employment contract were 
unaffected by the terms of the policy 
and the receipt of a nonassignable 
policy would have no more bound 
him to continue to work for Fair- 
child than did the receipt of an as- 
signable one. 

“The policy, therefore, was 
throughout the taxable year 1941 in 
which the petitioner received it, 
rightly held for tax purposes to be 
the assignable annuity contract 
which on its face it appeared to be. 
The petitioner was legally free to 
dispose of it as he could, and as he 
desired, unrestricted by any en- 
forceable right of Fairchild to con- 
trol his action in that regard. Thus 
the petitioner became taxable in 
1941 upon whatever value was, by 
delivery of the policy to him in 
that year, then unconditionally 
placed at his disposal. * * * This 
was the then assignable value of 
the policy. * * ° 

“In the absence of any evidence 
to show that the contract was not 
worth as much as it cost when it 
was received, its purchase and re- 
ceipt being parts of the same trans- 
action, the Tax Court committed no 
error of law in redetermining the 
deficiency on the basis used by the 
Commissioner by treating cost to the 
purchaser as the assignable value 
of the policy when received by the 
taxpayer.” 

The deficiency in tax was deter- 
mined to be $12,932.81. 


Comment:. Under the _ circum- 
stances stated in the foregoing case, 
it is doubtful if the Court could 
have arrived at any other concly- 
sion than it did, primarily due to the 
fact that the annuity contract was 
delivered to the employee without 
any restrictions, and, therefore, be- 
came nonforfeitable. Of course, if 
the contract between the corpora- 
tion and its president had been for- 
feitable, the decision might have 
been reversed. Whether or not the 
law was just in the present case 
is doubtful, but it is contended that 
in many instances, the question of 
forfeiture is not the important issue, 
and the law should be modified to 
give relief from income tax on the 
full consideration under specified 
conditions, such as, (1) where the 
employee is not an owner of an 
interest in the business, (2) where 
there is no cash value available or 
market for the contract, and (3) 
where the terms of the retirement 
arrangement are reasonable. It 
should not be necessary for an em- 
ployer to set up a complete pension 
plan for substantially all of the em- 
ployees, or include forfeitable pro- 
visions in the contract, in order to 
obtain tax exemption of the con- 
tribution. 

Life Insurance in Employee Trusts: 

Where life insurance is included 
in the provisions of an employee 
pension plan, the cost of the insur- 
ance protection is includible in the 
employees’ incomes for tax purposes 
in the year for which the contribu- 
tion is made, according to present 
regulations. This cost is based on 
a one-year term rate. Naturally, 
such a ruling is discriminatory and 
should be discarded by the Govern- 
ment, in view of the fact that prem- 
iums paid for group life insurance 
are not considered income to the 
employees. Hence, if justice ruled, 
the following special ruling signed 
by Fred P. Martin, Acting Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
dated March 7, 1947, would not be 
required. 

“Advice is requested regarding the 
bases which may be used in com- 
puting one year term premiums for 
the purpose of determining the costs 
required to be included in the in- 
come of an employee, in accordance 
with section 29.165-6 of Regulations 
111, on account of current life in- 
surance protection provided for him 
under a life or endowment insur- 
ance contract held by an employees’ 
trust. 

“In principle the cost of $1,000 of 
such protection may be considered 
as the one year term premium for 
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$1,000 insurance computed on the 
following basis: 

(a) The mortality rate upon 
which the gross’ contract 
premium is based, adjusted to 
conform to the basis of any 
element of the current divi- 
dend under the contract prop- 
erly attributable to a differ- 
ent current actual mortality 
experience. 

(b) The interest rate upon which 
the gross contract premium is 
based, adjusted to conform to 
the basis of any element of 
the current dividend under 
the contract properly attribu- 
table to a different- current 
actual interest earnings rate. 
A loading rate consistent with 
the loading rate upon which 
the gross contract premium is 
based, adjusted to conform to 
the basis of any element of 
the current dividend under 
the contract properly attribu- 
table to different current ac- 
tual expenses. 


~ 


(c 


In practice the basis outlined above 
cannot be accurately determined or 
applied. 

“One year term premiums may, 
however, be computed upon a basis 
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which recognizes that the actual 
costs under the contract may be 
considerably smaller than costs con- 
sistent with the basis of the gross 
premiums thereunder but which 
produce uniform one year term 
premiums per $1,000 of current life 
insurance protection for every em- 
ployee of the same age without re- 
gard to the bases of the premiums, 
dividends, or risk classification un- 
der a particular contract. Such uni- 
form one year term premiums may 
be used for the purpose referred to 
in the first paragraph hereof pro- 
vided the premiums are not less 
than those given in the table shown 
on reverse side.” 

The table on the reverse side of 
the ruling appears on Page 57. 

The foregoing ruling is reproduced 
for two purposes, namely, to indi- 
cate to the reader in a general way 
the uniform premium rates pub- 
lished by the Government, and, 
more particularly, to bring out the 
amount of time and effort that is 
being actually wasted by Govern- 
ment emplo%ees in figuring out so 
minutely a problem that should 
never be presented to them if the 
proper attitude were taken in con- 
nection with this matter. 
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New England Mutual 
Announces Changes 


HE New England Mutual Life, 

Boston, at its national company 

convention recently presented 
its new contracts for issuance on 
and after Nov. 1, 1947. It will base 
its new policies on the C. S. O. Mor- 
tality Table with interest at 242%. 
The final date for mailing applica- 
tions under the old contract forms 
is Oct. 24, 1947. Thirteen million 
dollars has been set aside for dis- 
tribution for payment of dividends 
under the 1948 adjusted scale as 
compared with $12 million voted 
last year. Dividends and policy 
funds left with the company will 
participate in interest at 3%. 

The company’s basic Life contract 
now becomes Life Paid-up at Age 
85, with a lower gross premium 
than the old Ordinary Life Policy at 
the same ages and slightly higher 
at others, but usually with in- 
creased surrender, paid-up and ex- 
tended insurance values. 


In highlighting the many liberal, 


features of the new policies, Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith pointed 
out that “Surrender values are often 
available during the first policy 
year; the first dividend is no longer 
contingent on the payment of part of 
the second premium; reinstatement 
without evidence of insurability for 
an additional 31 days beyond the 
grace period is provided; interest 
will be paid on claims from date of 
death until payment, and most poli- 
cies will have materially larger 
non-forfeiture values. 

“Consistent with the company’s 
present extra-contractual practices, 
new change provisions guarantee 
change to policy contracts which 
were written at the original date, 
if change is made as of original 
date. The automatic premium loan 
provision no longer requires special 
agreement and assignment of the 
policy to the company, but may be 
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made operative by request in the 
application or at a later date. Semi- 
annual, quarterly and monthly 
premiums which are not due at time 
of death will not be deducted from 
the policy proceeds.” 

The New England Mutual has 
added several new contracts which 
are as follows: 

(1) The double benefit policy 
known as the “Double-Header” 
provides at ages under 46 for a 
unit protection of $1,000 to age 65, 
and thereafter a policy paid-up for 
life for one-half that amount. Full 
protection, at issue ages 46 through 
65 continues for a period of 20 
years from date of issue with a 
paid-up policy for one-half the 
face amount at the end of this 
period. This policy carries the low- 
est premium for permanent protec- 
tion of any of the New England 
Mutual contracts. 

(2) The income endowment for a 
special form of endowment policy 
in which the amount of monthly 
income is shown on the contract in 
addition to the usual face and ma- 
turity value of the policy under the 
10 Year Certain and Continuous op- 
tion. To provide a monthly income 
to the insured, the maturity value of 
a regular endowment policy may 
also be used. 

(3) The Life income retirement 
policy is now offered with a retire- 
ment benefit calculated on the Life 
Annuity basis, as well as on the 
ten year certain and continuous 
basis with the income commencing 
at age 60 or 65. 

(4) The term to age 65 policy 
provides protection to age 65 with 
a level premium during the period 
of coverage. This policy is con- 
vertible to a premium form up to 
the insured’s age 60. 

(5) The “New Englander” 2-3-5 
supplants the former 1-2-3 policy of 
the same name and provides Term 
protection for 2, 3 or 5 years, with 
automatic conversion to the Life 


Paid-up at 85 policy. The “New 
Englander” through the conversion 
clauses of the latter contract, may 
be converted to other forms of per- 
manent insurance. 

(6) Juvenile insurance policies 
(outside of New York State) now 
have full coverage from age of is- 
sue, written from age 6 months, 
rated age 1. The juvenile policy 
with graded death benefit to age 5 
is no longer issued. 

(7) The Payor Agreement guar- 
antees waiver of the premiums due 
on a child’s policy until the insured 
is 21, whether the person paying the 
premiums dies or is totally and 
permanently disabled. 

(8) Juvenile return of premium 
policies offer an expansion of cover- 
age on the lives of children, and 
are available in most states, includ- 
ing New York. Life Paid-up at 85, 
20-Payment Life and Endowment 
at 55 are offered on this basis. The 
contracts call for a level premium 
throughout the premium paying 
period and provides that if the in- 
sured dies before age 15, return of 
premiums paid plus 242% interest. 
If the insured lives to age 15, the 
policies automatically provide, with- 
out further evidence of insurabil- 
ity, protection for the full face 
amount. 

(9) Family income rider sup- 
plants the Family Income policy but 
provides exactly the same type of 
coverage—an income for the family 
from the time of death for the bal- 
ance of a stated number of years 
from the date of issue. Under this 
new Rider the number of years of 
coverage can be selected at most 
ages of issues as 10, 15, 20 or 25. 
It may be attached to any form of 
permanent insurance (which has 
premiums payable at least as long 
as the Rider), including Term to 
65, but not to the New Englander 
2-3-5. 

(10) The Mortgage Rider by 
means of a supplemental Agreement 
for Additional Decreasing Term 
provides coverage for an amortized 
mortgage. This Rider provides an 
extra one-sum benefit which de- 
creases in amount over a 15-year 
period approximately the amount 
of indebtedness under a mortgage 
refunded over a 20 year period with 
interest at 4% when attached to a 
regular policy (same conditions pre- 
vail as with the Family Income 
Rider). 

Policies retained include all the 
Limited-Payment Life and the En- 
dowment forms issued just before 
the change, as well as the Retire- 
ment Income at Ages 55, 60, 65 or 
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70 with the monthly income at ma- 
turity on the 10 Years Certain and 
Continuous basis, 

The 5-Year or 10-Year Term, con- 
yertible and renewable, is retained. 
The 5-Year Term, convertible but 
not renewable, is continued as the 
“New Englander-5” policy. Waiver 
of Premiums and Double Indémnity 
Riders are continued with slight 
changes. The annual Premium Re- 
tirement Annuity and the Single 
Premium Life Annuity are still 


available. 
7 > = 


Boston Mutual Life 
Changes Slated Jan. 1 


The Boston Mutual Life an- 
nounces that policies for ordinary 
insurance issued on and after Jan. 
1, 1948 will be based upon the 
insurance commissioners’ 1941 Stan- 
dard Ordinary Mortality Table with 
interest at 242%. Policies for in- 
dustrial insurance will be based 
upon the 1941 Standard Industrial 
Mortality Table with interest at 
2%%. It is pointed out that the 
change will apply to new business 
only and will not effect any poli- 
cies already in force. 

The change to a lower interest 
factor, the company announces was 
postponed until now so that all 
necessary changes could be made at 
the same time. The lowering of 
the interest assumption will in- 
crease somewhat the level of pre- 
mium rates on most policies, but this 
increase will in general produce 
higher cash values and other policy- 
holders’ benefits. The cost of in- 
surance, therefore, should not be 
materially affected. 

J. R. Benton, president of the 
Boston Mutual Life, announces that 
the new rate book will contain 
several new modernized plans, so 
that agents will be better equipped 
to service the needs of the com- 
pany’s policyholders. Starting next 
year an attractive new style of 
policy, offering more liberal features 
to policyholders, will be used. 


Prudential Changes 
Announced for Future 


The Prudential announces that it 
expects to change to the C.S.O. 
25% basis for ordinary insurance 
sometime before Jan. 1, 1948. There 





The Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia (formerly the Industrial 
Life and Health) announces that it 
is now issuing a twenty-payment 
endowment at 65 policy. 


will be a number of changes made 
in ordinary insurance and in indus- 
trial and intermediate insurance. 

Policy provisions will be prac- 
tically unchanged, but ordinary 
premium rates and non-forfeiture 
values will undergo considerable 
revision. The average increase in 
ordinary premium rates will be .93 
cents per $1,000 of insurance. 

The new policy values will be on 
the C.S.0O. 2.5% basis. The cash 
values will be equal to the net 
level premium reserve, except for 
the first fifteen years. The cash 
value does not equal the net level 
premium reserve until the end of 
the twentieth year on policies now 
being issued. At the end of the first 
year about 70% of the policies will 
have a cash value. For other poli- 
cies, chiefly low premium policies 
issued at younger ages, cash values 
will be available after two or three 
policy years. As of present, the 
Prudential will continue to pro- 
vide extended insurance after three 
months. 

The change to the C.S.0. 2.5% 
basis should not be expected to re- 
quire as extensive changes as other 
companies’ revisions inasmuch as 
the Prudential already is using 
the American Men 2.5% basis for 
cash values on ordinary policies. 
Non-forfeiture values will be con- 
siderably increased around the fif- 
teenth policy year. 


Settlement options will continue 
to remain on the present basis. In 
connection with juvenile insurance, 
however, two important liberaliza- 
tions will be made. The new poli- 
cies will provide for full death 
benefit at age 3, except in New York 
and Canada; the actual schedule of 
death benefits will be $200 at age 0, 
$400 at age 1, $708 at age 2, and 
$1,000 thereafter. The second lib- 
eralization is that the disability and 
accidental death benefits will be- 
come effective at age 5 instead of 
age 15. 

Only slight revision will be made 
in industrial and intermediate in- 
surance. The 1941 Standard In- 
dustrial Mortality Table with 2.5% 
interest will continue to serve as the 
reserve basis. Rates will not be 
changed, except at the ages effec- 
tive by the change, in juvenile 
death benefits. Many increases will 
be noted in non-forfeiture values, 
especially near the fifteenth policy 
year. A new intermediate life paid- 
up at 85 policy will be issued up to 
age 70. Juvenile death benefits for 
intermediate insurance will be the 
same as for ordinary insurance. As 
in ordinary insurance, disability 


and accidental death benefits will 
become effective at'age 15. The acci- 
dental death benefit provision for in- 
dustrial insurance in the new poli- 
cies will not cease coverage at age 
70, but will throughout the life of 
the policy, continue in_ effect. 
Changes will be made in the policy 
provisions for intermediate and in- 
dustrial insurance so as to make 
them as much like the provisions of 
ordinary insurance as possible. The 
system of paying paid-up addition 
dividends will be continued as in 
the past. 


* * - 


Mutual Trust Life 
Adopts C.S.0. 214% Basis 


On Nov. 1, Mutual Trust Life will 
begin to issue all new policies on the 
1941 C.S.0. 2%% table. New policy 
forms are being prepared and ap- 
plication forms are being revised. 

Non-forfeiture values in line with 
Guertin model non-forfeiture laws 
will be obtainable at the close of the 
first policy year on higher premium 
plans. Any fractional premiums 
remaining unpaid during the year 
of death will not be deducted in 
settlement of death claims under the 
new policy contracts and any un- 
earned premium following death 
will be returned. In those states 
which permit it, the fuli face 
amount on the new juvenile policies 
will be payable as a death bene- 
fit, with the exception of issue age 0 
where the death benefit will be $250 
per $1,000 face amount in the first 
policy year. After Nov. 1, non- 
forfeiture values on all new issues 
will be on the Guertin basis. 

Applications written and post- 
marked as mailed on or before Oct. 
15, which are complete in form will 
be considered for issuance at pres- 
ent rates on the basis of present 
policy forms, but applications post 
marked as mailed after Oct. 15 will 
be considered only for issuance on 
the new basis, and also, any policies 
issued at current rates, on applica- 
tion dated after Oct. 15 for reissue 
with a new effective date, must be 
accompanied by a new application 
form and will be issued at the new 


rates and on the new forms. 
~ * = 


Northern Life of Canada 
Broadens Aviation Coverage 
Coverage has been extended in 
the aviation clause by Northern Life 
of Canada of both new and old poli- 
cies to include full coverage for all 
passenger flying. The one exception 
is that the insured must not be tak- 
ing an active part in the operation 
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of the plane or taking instructions. 

Until recently, coverage had been 

limited to fare paying passengers in 

planes flying established air routes. 
* a * 


Fidelity Life Rules 
On Aviation Liberalized 


Authorization has been given for 
the liberalization of claim practices 
in connection with the aviation 
hazard by directors of Fidelity Life. 
Both death and double indemnity 
claims are directly affected by this 
ruling. 

After Sept. 1, 1947, valid death 
claims incurred will be approved 
for deaths resulting from an aerial 
flight, even though the contract it- 
self contains a restriction in the 
“Risks not Assumed” clause exclud- 
ing coverage. 

This revision does not involve any 
contracts issued with an exclusion 
provision, in which it was known at 
the time of issue that the applicant 
was engaging in aviation activities 
other than as a fare paying 
passenger. 

After Sept. 1, 1947, valid double 
indemnity claims will be approved 
on all deaths resulting from riding 
as a fare paying passenger with 
licensed pilot on a regular passenger 
route between definitely established 
airports, even though an exclusion 
of this coverage is in the double 
indemnity rider. 

* < *« 


Mutual Life N. Y., Removes 
Restriction on Aviation 


Effective on Sept. 2, the Mutual 
Life of New York removed all avia- 
tion restrictions from the face 
amount of all policies now in force 
which were issued during the war 
period by the company. 

This move, affecting Mutual Life 
policies written between Sept. 21, 
1941 and August 29, 1945, completes 
steps taken by the company follow- 
ing V-J Day in making inoperative 
the war clauses in these policies. 

Alexander E. Patterson, president, 
explained that complete elimination 
of these aviation restrictions had 
been delayed until such time as the 
company’s experience with aviation 
risks indicated that this action 
would be sound and in the interest 
of the policyholders. 


* * * 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Policies Liberalized 


The Connecticut Mutual on Oct. 15 
will adopt an interest rate of 214% 
and at the same time will adopt the 
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Commissioners’ 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table. Premiums 
will be somewhat lower at younger 
ages than on the old basis. At other 
ages, premiums will be somewhat 
higher, but cash values will also be 
higher and the term of extended 
insurance, longer. Because of the 
higher cash values and the lower 
death rates under the C. S. O. table 
for younger ages, the term of ex- 
tended insurance is materially in- 
creased. In many instances non-for- 
feiture values are granted after the 
payment of premiums for one policy 
year and extended insurance values 
after the payment of premiums for 
only part of the first policy year. 

Substandard insurance rates will 
be substantially reduced and rates 
for disability waiver for females will 
be reduced (to approximately 114 
times the male rates on some plans.) 
There are no contemplated changes 
being made on the optional settle- 
ment rates offered by the company. 
Corporate beneficiaries may use op- 
tions as heretofore. Included in the 
new contracts is the liberal change 
of plan clause based on the differ- 
ence in reserves, plus 5% of the 
difference. 

The Connecticut Mutual will, 
under their new policies, waive any 
unpaid deferred semi-annual, quar- 
terly or monthly premiums upon 
death. The charge for semi-annual, 
quarterly and monthly premiums is 
increased to 214%, 4% and 6%. 

The liberalized family income pro- 
vision permits conversion without 
examination to a permanent form 
of insurance for the amount at risk 
at the time of conversion. 

As of present, the cash values are 
equal to the full reserve after ten 
years. 

The Connecticut Mutual is mak- 
ing, at the same time, a number of 
contract changes. A complete series 
of annuity income endowments will 
be made at ages 60 and 65 for both 
male and female lives which pro- 
vide $10 a month retirement in- 
come per $1,000 face amount. 

Additional plans for insurance are 
being offered on juvenile insurance 
from ages 0 to 4 with the result that 
from ages 0 to 10, the Connecticut 
Mutual will be in a position to offer 
Ordinary Life; Life paid up at 65; 
30, 20 and 10 payment life; Endow- 
ment at 65, 60 and 21; 20 payment 
endowment at 60 and 65; and 20 
year endowment; also endowment 
at 18 from ages 0 to 8. In New York 
State, a new juvenile form will be 
offered on the more important plans 
of insurance which will meet the 
special requirements of that State. 

A new modified life policy de- 


signed especially for use in connec- 
tion with the Connecticut Mutual 
Combination Pension Trust Plan 
will be offered which can be con- 
verted into retirement income at 
the Retirement age (60 or 65). 
Leslie R. Martin, vice-president 
and actuary, in announcing the 
change, said, “Interest earnings of 
the Connecticut Mutual have been 
relatively favorable in recent years 
with 3.51% net earned in 1946. How- 
ever, the 3% basis for insurance 
policy reserves was adopted by the 
company 65 years ago when interest 
rates in general were much higher 
than they are today. In the last 20 
years, the margin between the rate 
of interest earned and the rate of 
interest required to maintain re- 
serves has_ steadily decreased, 
Changing the interest basis for in- 
surance reserves to 212% will help 
maintain an adequate margin be- 
tween interest required and interest 


earned.” 
kK * 


George Washington Life 
Adopts New Premium Rates 

The George -Washington Life, 
Charleston, W. Va., has adopted 
new premium rates, along with 
other changes, necessary under the 
new statutory requirements. The 
new policies are based upon the 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Mortality Table with interest 
at 2%%. 

The changes result in a general 
moderate increase in life and en- 
dowment rates, although at the 
youngest ages there is some de- 
crease in rates. Policy loan and 
surrender values are very generally 


increased. 
7” * +. 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Changes to be Adopted 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in compliance 
with the new Standard Non-For- 
feiture Laws recently enacted in 
many states, on October 16, will use 
the Commissioners’ 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Mortality Table in calcu- 
lating insurance premiums and 
values. A 214% interest rate is to 
be adopted in conjunction with the 
new mortality table. Premiums or 
values under the policies issued 
prior to the effective date will not 
be affected. The present 3% rate 
reduced to 214%, in interest assump- 
tion, is not required by law but is 
due to the decline jn investment 
earnings. 

In reference to the effect on pre- 
mium rates and cash and non-for- 
feiture values the company’s al- 
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nouncement to field representatives 
says: “Using 242% interest for policy 
computations tends generally to in- 
crease premium rates, although at 
the younger ages the increase is 
offset to some degree by the Jower 
death rates in the CSO Table. On 
plans having a small or moderate 
investment element, such as Term 
and Ordinary Life, premiums will 
not be increased to any considerable 
extent. In fact, in some cases, espe- 
cially at the youngest ages, pre- 
miums will actually be lower than 
at present. On the other hand, poli- 
cies having a proportionately large 
investment element will show vary- 
ing and in some instances substan- 
tial increases in premium rates. 

“Cash and non-forfeiture values 
under policies of the new series will, 
however, generally be more favor- 
able than those granted under our 
present series. 

“The Massachusetts Mutual, in 
accordance with its tradition, will 
continue to furnish protection at 
the minimum cost compatible with 
safety. The cost of insurance, as 
always, will depend upon actual ex- 
perience, regardless of any assump- 
tions as to future interest earnings, 
rates of mortality or expenses of 
administration.” 

A summary of important changes 
issued in the general provision of 


the new policies issued by the 
Massachusetts Mutual are as fol- 
lows: 


(1) At the time of the death of 
the insured, premiums falling due 
during the balance of the policy 
year will not be deducted from the 
proceeds of the policy. 

(2) Semiannual and monthly 
premiums will continue to be com- 
puted by adding 2% and 6% to the 
annual premium and dividing by 2 
and 12, respectively. On the new 
basis, the quarterly premiums will 
be determined by adding 49% and 
dividing by 4. 

(3) Instead of the present 4 year’s 
dividend a post-mortem dividend 
will be such share of surplus as may 
be determined by the directors. The 
guaranteed rate of interest on the 
dividend accumulations will be 2% 
per year. 

The new policies no longer pro- 
vide that dividends shall be auto- 
Matically applied to reduce any 
Premium loan outstanding. 

The provision contained in the 
Policy itself, rather than the appli- 
cation, states that if dividends are 
applied in reduction of premiums 
and a premium remains unpaid at 
the end of the grace period, any 
dividend currently payable may be 
used to pay as large a premium as 


possibie, any balance of the divi- 
dend to be paid in cash. 

(4) The company will reserve, in 
accordance with legal requirements, 
the right to defer the payment of 
loans and withdrawal values for a 
period of six months. In exercising 
this right, the interest will be al- 
lowed on any withdrawal value. 

(5) Reinstatement, due to insur- 
ance department, will be allowed 
only within five years from date of 
default. 

(6) No change in the rate of in- 
terest charged on loans will be 
made and at any time after the first 
policy year, loans will be available 
on the security of the policy. 

In connection with the new series 
of forms, provision for the election 
of the automatic premium loan pro- 
vision is being made in the appli- 
cations. 

(7) Non-forfeiture and cash values 
will be equal to the CSO 214% net 
level premium reserves less a dimin- 
ishing deduction. The deduction on 
permanent level premium plans will 
be $27 during the first year, decreas- 
ing uniformly from the end of the 
first year to the end of the tenth 


*year or to the end of the premium- 


paying period if earlier. After the 
tenth policy year, or after the com- 
pletion of a shorter premium paying 
period, no deductions will be made 
on such plans. 

A different scale of deductions 
will be made throughout the period 
of term insurance, on the term plans 
and in the case of the term element 
of Family Maintenance and Extra 
Protection policies. 

The wording of the non-forfeiture 
provisions has been considerably 
revised. The right to cash surrender 
value is not conditioned on default 
in the payment of a premium in the 
new forms, but the cash value is 
available at anytime after it is 
established. 

The applications for the new 
series of forms will not contain the 
election of non-forfeiture option. 
Extended term insurance, in the 
event of lapse will become auto- 
matically effective unless election of 
the paid-up option is made not later 
than 62 days after the due date of 
the premium in default. 

Values for the first 20 years and 
for the policy anniversaries nearest 
the 60th and 65th birthdays of the 
insured will be shown in the table 
on the non-forfeiture page. 

(8) The cost to change will be 
computed on the basis of the differ- 
ence in reserves plus 5% of such 
difference. The cost may not be less 
than the difference in premiums 
less dividends, accumulated at 5% 


during the first three policy years. 

(9) Options “A,” “B” and “D” will 
provide for a minimum rate of in- 
terest at 2% per year. Options “C,” 
“E” and “F” will continue to be 
based on 214% interest but the 
amount of income will be reduced 
to reflect the improvement experi- 
enced in the vitality of annuitants. 
The reductions are equivalent to 
rating age back one year. For ex- 
ample, the new option “C” figures 
at age 65 will be equal to those 
formerly allowed at age 64. 

If installments or interest pay- 
ments fall below $10, provision is 
made for reducing the frequency of 
payment. The $1,000 is the minimum 
amount which may be placed under 
an option. 

The new policy will eliminate the 
provision heretofore contained in 
the optional methods of settlement 
to the effect that if a beneficiary 
elects payment under an optional 
method of settlement, the share of 
such beneficiary shall be made pay- 
able to such beneficiary or to the 
executors or administrators of such 
beneficiary. Under certain condi- 
tions, a beneficiary electing payment 
of proceeds under a settlement op- 
tion may name a contingent bene- 
ficiary. 

The cash surrender value in the 
new series, if it is not less than 
$1,000, may be applied after the 
policy has been in force five years 
under the optional methods of 
settlement. 


TUVALA LALLA. 





Phil Has a New 
Packard Convertible! 


Phil, of course, is one of our best field men 


Otherwise, he would not be buying cars 


costing over $3,000.00. However, when he 


drove up to the home office recently in his 
new “‘streamliner,”’ it reminded us that men 
who sell Standard Life policies find that 


they sell like hot cakes 


-Hary VU. Wade 


Standard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY of INDIANA 
' INDIANAPOLIS 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN 
s+ Indiene + Kentucky 


* New Mexico + Texos West ¥ 
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Reformation of Policy 


The insured was divorced from the plaintiff and after 
the divorce he filed a request to change the beneficiary 
to “Marie L. Arens, former wife.” The defendant who 
was the insured’s second wife and executrix sought to 
reform the policy to change the beneficiary to the in- 
sured’s estate rather than his former wife. The conten- 
tion was that at the time the insured effected the change 
of beneficiary he mistakenly thought that his estate 
would be under no obligation to continue to pay his 
former wife. 

The court concluded that even if the deceased be- 
lieved that payments to his wife under the separation 
agreement would cease at his death, this belief was 
not a material fact. In addition, the beneficiary was 
not changed, since the request designated the identical 
person named in the original policy and merely changed 
the description of her status. (Marie L. Arens v. Elsa 
Arens, U. S. District Court, Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania, July 31, 1947) 


Validity of Assignment 


Prior to his death, the insured assigned his policy as 
collateral for a loan. After his death a plan was 
worked out whereby the loan association would assign 
its rights to sue for recovery to the wife of the in- 
sured. The defendant insurer maintained that such 
assignment was not made in accordance with the terms 
of its policy and was therefore invalid. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals declared that the evi- 
dence offered by the plaintiff supported her contention 
and was not contradicted by the defendant’s evidence. 
The original decision in favor of the plaintiff was ad- 
hered to. 

In the original decision the Court stated that after 
the policy matured by the death of the insured, the 
policy could be assigned as any “chose in action” re- 
gardless of any stipulation in the policy since the stip- 
ulation in the policy in question applied to an assign- 
ment during the lifetime of the insured, and had no 
application whatsoever to an assignment after the death 
of the insured. Progressive Life Insurance Co. v. 
Bohannon, Georgia Court of Appeals, September 6, 
1947, 


Warlike Operations 
Strictly speaking, the case of Daranowich v. United 
States (U. S. District Court, Southern District of New 
York, July 1, 1947) does not concern the average life 
insurance company. However, as an example of how 


the courts interpret and construe certain clauses in life 
The beneficiary sought to 


Policies, it is of interest. 


recover upon a policy issued by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration which covered loss of life “directly oc- 
casioned by capture, seizure, destruction by men of 
war, piracy, takings at sea, arrests, restraints and de- 
tachments and other warlike operations . . . Pro- 
vided, That in case of destruction or abandonment of 
said vessel from the causes specified . . said master, 
officers and crew shall continue to be insured against 
the risks herein specified until they have reached a safe 
vessel or some other place of safety.” The insured was 
a crew member aboard an American vessel which was 
torpedoed in 1942. He was later picked up by a British 
vessel. However, when the vessel arrived in Scotland, 
the insured was not aboard and was presumed to have 
been washed overboard. 

The Court found that there was no evidence justifying 
the conclusion that the insured’s loss of life by being 
swept overboard, as claimed by the beneficiary, was 
“directly occasioned” by warlike operation. The vessel 
which rescued the insured was seaworthy within the 
meaning of the policy, and therefore the beneficiary’s 
case was dismissed. 

The Court was reluctant to reach that conclusion, but 
was influenced by the case of Crist v. U. S. War Ship- 
ping Administration, decided by the U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals on June 26, 1947, and reported here in 
Down to Cases in the August issue. 


Agents Authority 


The insured’s policy provided for quarterly premium 
payments. After the November, 1944, quarterly pay- 
ment, the company’s agent agreed to accept monthly 
premium payments. The policy was paid up through 
April 10, 1946 and, allowing for a thirty-day grace 
period, the policy was in force until May 11, 1946. The 
insured died May 30, 1946. The trial court found in 
favor of the beneficiary, concluding that by accepting 
the monthly premium due February 11, 1946, the com- 
pany was estopped from setting up the date for the 
beginning of the thirty-day grace period before May 
11, 1946, which extended the policy to June 11, 1946. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals reversed this find- 
ing. The latter court held that the agreement the com- 
pany’s agent had with the insured as regards the 
monthly premium payments were not acquiesced in 
by the company, and that the agent did not have au- 
thority to permit quarterly premiums to be paid on 
the installment plan. (Texas Prudential Insurarce 
Company v. Corn, September 19, 1947). 
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